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PART I. 


TUP GRAMMAR JMi’ TlUftlirGLTSI^LANGUAGE 




INTllODUCTION. 

1. What a Language is. — A i.s a number of con- 

nected sounds wliicli convoy a nu'anin^. 'riu‘S(; soiimls, car- 
ried to other p( 3 rsons, eiiahlc tluaii to know liow ilu3 s[)(‘ak('r 
i.s feeling, and wliat ho is Uiitdving. l^^or(i than nin(‘l.y ])er (:(*nt 

all language used is spoken language; that which is written 
forms an extremely small proportion. Ihit, as })e()j)le grow luoui 
and more intelligent, tlu*. lUMidof written language hccomes more 
and more felt; and luaiee all civilised nations have, in conrsi'. 
of time, slowly and Avith great diflicnlty made for themselves a 
set of signs, hy the aid of Avhieh the sounds ar(‘, as it Aver(‘, 
indicated upon paper. Ihit it is the. sounds that ani Ihe- 
language, and not the signs. The signs are a more or less 
artificial, and more or le.ss aecnrfite, mode of r(‘]>res(‘,nting the 
langnagci to the (iye. IhiiKui the names language, tongue, 
ami speech an? of theimselves sufficient to show that it is the. 
spoken, and not the written, language that is the language, — 
that is th(} more, important of tin*, two, and that indeed gives 
life and vigour to the otlu'.r. 

2. The Spoken and the Written Language. — Kvery civilisi;d 
language had existe<l for centuries Ixjfore it was written or 
]^rinted. lleforc it was written, then, it e.xistisl merely as 
a spoken language. Oiir own tongue existcid as a spoken 
language for many eentm*ie.s before any of it was eomniitted 
to writing. Many laiiguage.s — such as thos(5 in ilio soiitli of 
Africa-«-aro horn, live, and die out Avitliout having over been 
Avritten doAvn at all. The ])arts of a spokem language are 
called sounds; the smallest parts of a written language are 
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callod letters. The sc/enco of spoken sounds is called Pho- 
netics ; the science*, of written signs is called Alphabetics. 

3. The English Language. — ^The English language is the 
language of the English people. The English are a Teutonic 
pcoj)le who came to this island from the north-west of Europe 
in the fifth century, and Ijrought with them the Englisli tongue 
— hut only in its spoken form. The English spoken in 
the fifth century w.as a harsh guttural speech, consisting of a 
few thou.sand Avords, and spoken hy a few thousand settlers 
in the east of England. It is now a speech spoken hy mons 
than a hundred millions of people — spread all over the Avorld ; 
and it probably consists of a hundred thousand words. Tt 
Avas once, po(jr ; it is noAV one of the richest languag(‘s in the 
Avorld : it Avas onc.e confined to a fcAV corners of land in tlui 
<‘a.st of England; it has now .spread over Great Eritain and 
Ireland, the Avliole of North America, the Avholo of Australia, 
and parts of South America and Africa. 

4. The Grammar of English. — Every language groAvs. It 
cliang(\s as a tree changes. Its fibre bccoini‘S harder as it giws 
oldcu’ ; it loses old Avords and takes on iicAV — as a tree loses old 
leaves, jiiid clothes itself in noAV leaves at the coming of every 
new spring. Eut avc arc not at present going to trace the 
growth of the laiglish Language; Ave arc going, just noAV, to 
look at it (f.'i it /.s’. Wo .shall, of coiir.se, he obliged to look hack 
now and again, and to compare the past state of the language 
Avith its present state ; hut this Avill l)c necessary only Avlien Ave 
cannot otljorwise understand the ]m*sent forms of onr tongue. 
A d(‘scri[)tioii or account of the nature, build, constitution, or 
make of a language is called its Grammar. 

5. The Parts of Grammar.- Grammar (;*»)nsiders and t?xam- 
incs language from its Ksmallest parts up to its most complex 
organisation. The smallest part of a Avritten language is a let- 
ter; the next smalh’st is a word; and Avith AVords avc make 
sentences. There is, then, a Grammar of Letters; a (Irammar 
of ords ; and a Grammar of Sentences. The (L’ammau of Let- 
ters is called Orthography ; the Grammar of Words is called 
Etymology ; and the Grammar of Sentences is called Syntax. 
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n'licvc is also a llranimar of musicall); iiicasuiod Sentences; 
ami this grammar is called Prosody. 

(i) Orthograpliy monies from two Greek words; orthos^ right; and 
tjniplie, a writing. Tlie word therefore means correct writing. 

(ii) Etymology conics from two Greek W'onls : taw, true; and /o^os, > 
an account. Tt tlierefore means a true account of words. 

(iii) Syntax Cfunos fr«)m two (ireok words: togctlier, witli ; and 

taxis, an order. 'When a Greek general drew np Ids men in oi-der of 
]>attlc, he was said to have tlicm “ia .v/ntaxis” Tlic word now means 
an account of the build of sentences. 

(iv) Prosody comes from two Greek words: pros, to; and wfe, a song. 

It means the measurement of verse. 


TIIK CHtAlSBrAR OF SOUl^DS AND LETTERS, 
oil ORTHOORAPJIY. 

6. The Grammar of Sounds. — ^Tlioro aw, two kinds of sounds 
in oiii* laiigiiago : (i) tlio open sonnds ; and (ii) the stopped 
souinls. The o])cn sounds are calk'd vowels; tluj stopp(‘d 
sonnds consonants. Vowels can be known liy two t(?sts — a 
nc'gaiivc and a positive. The negative test is iliat tljoy do not 
need the aid of other letters to enahlo them to ho sounded ; 
the- positive t(*st is that th<*.y arc funned hy the continuous 
jiassago- of the breath. 

(i) Vowel comes from Fr. voyrtlc; from Lat. vocdlis, sounding. 

(ii) Consonant comes from Lat. ron., witli; .and sduo, I sound. 

(iii) Two vowel-sounds uttere<l without a break lictwceii tliciii arc 
called a diphthong. Thus oimhoil; ai in ff/.s7c are dii)litli(»ngs. (The 
word comes from Greek dis, twice ; ;uid phthongd, a sound.) 

7. The Grammar of Consonants: (1) Mutes.— TTiej*(} uro 
iltilenmt ways of .stopping, chocking, or ])cnning-in llio con- 
tinuous ilow of sound. Tlio sound may be .sto|i])ed (i) by the 
lips — as in ib, ip, ami im. Siicli consonants arc called Labials, 
i h’ (ii) tlie sound may be stopped by tlie teeth — as in id, it, 
and in. Such consonants are i-alkMl Dentals. Or (iii) tlio 
s<^und may bo sti-ipped i.n tlio throat — as in ig, ik, and ing. 
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'I’liosp. consonants aro called Qutturals. Tlic above set of sounds 
are call(;d Mutes, because the sound comes to a full stop. 

(i) Labial conics from Lat. labium, the lip. 

(ii) Dental comes from Lat. dens (dents) a tooth. Hence also dentist. 

(iii) Guttural comes from T^at. gruttur, the throat. 

(iv) Palatal comes from Lat. pal3.tum, the palate. 

8. The Grammar of Consonants: (2) Spirants. 8onie con- 
sonants have a little breath attached to them, do not stop the 
sound al)ruptly, but may be prolonj^od. These are called 
breathing letters or spirants. Thus, if we take an ib and 
breathe through it, Ave make it an iv — the b becomes a v. If 
AV(i take, an ip and breathe through it, it becomes an if — the p 
beconu^s an f. IfeiKte v and f are called spirant labials. The 
folloAving is a complete 


TAHLE OF CONSONANT SOUNDS. 


j MUTES. 

SPIRANTS. 


Flat 
(or Soft). 

SlIARl* 
(or Har<l). 

Nasal. 

Flat 
(or Soft). 

SiiAur 
(or Hard). 

Tiulled. 

(Jirrruii.vi.s 

g 

k 

ng 


h 


rAi..\rAi.s . 

j 

ch 

(<’him*h) 





Palatal \ 

SlTULVNTS / 




zh 

(azun*) 

sh 

(sure) 

r 

1 Dkntal 1 

1 S I lu L A xrsj 

1 



Z 

(Vrizt:) 

S 

1 

j Dkntals . 

d 

t 

n 

th 

(bathe) 

th 

(l)ath) 


j Labials 

b 

P 

m 

V & W 

f & wh ^ 



(i) The above table goes from the throat to tlie lips — from the back to 
the front of the mouth. 

(ii) b ami d arc jtronounced with less effort than p and t. Hence b and, 
d, etc., are called soft or flat ; and p and t, etc., are called bard or sbarp. 
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9. The Grammar of Letters. — Leittrs arc conventional 
signs or symbols cinployod to repn^scnt sounds to the eye. 
They have grown out of pictures, wliich, being gradually pared 
<lown, became more, signs or letters. The ste2)s were these ; 
picture ; abridged picture ; diagram ; sign or symbol. 'I’hc 
.sum of all the hdt(‘rs ns(id to write or print a language is calhal 
its Alphabet. Down to the tiftcciith century, we employcsl a set 
of Old English letters, such as a h C — .t g whic.li were the 
Jioman hitters ornamented ; hut, from that or about that tinui, 
we have used and still use only the plain Koman letters, as 
a b c — X y z. 

The word alphabet comes from the name <)f the first twt> letters in 
the Greek language : alpha, heta^ 

10. An Alphabet. — An alphabet is, ns wo have simui, a code 
of signs or signals. Every, code of signs lias two laws, iKiitlicr 
of whic.h (jail bo broken without dcistroying tlui accuracy and 
trustworthiness of the code. These two laws are : 

(i) One and the .same .sound must he represented hy one and 
the same letter. 

rlciKic: Xo Round should he represented by more than one lotiei*. 

(ii) One letter or .s(;t of letters must represent only one and 
the same .sound. 

Ifence : Xo letter should rcpro.sent more tlian one s«»u»mI. 

Or, put in another way : 

(i) One sound must he roprcsonled hy one. distinct symbol. 

(ii) One. symbol must Ikj translated to the ear hy no more 
lliaii one sound. 

(i) The first law is broken when we rci>reBcnt the long sound of a in 
eight (hiferent ways, as in— fate, braid, say, great, neigh, prey, gaol, 
gauge. 

(ii) The second law is broken when we give eight different sounds to 
the one symbol ough, as in— bough, cough, dough, hiccough (= cup), 
hough (=hock), tough, through, thorough. 

11. Out Alphabet. — The spoken alphabet of English contains 
forty. three sounds ; the written al[)hal)ei lias only twenty-six 
symbols or letters to repre.sent them. Hence the Engli.sh al- 
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pliabot is very deficient. ]5ut it is also redundant. For it 
contains live superfluous letters, c., (/, .t, and y. The work 
of tlio letter c, might ])e done hy either /«; or bys/ that of q 
l)y k ; X is e(pial to ka or gs ; w could be represented by oo ; 
' and all tliat y does could be done by i. It is in the vowel- 
sounds that tlic irregularities of our alphabet are most discern- 
i])I(i. 'I’hiriccn vowel-sounds are represented to the (*ye in more 
than one hundred dillcrent ways. 

(i) Tliere arc Uvelvc ways of printing a short i, as in sit, C/yril, bwsy, 
women, etc. 

(ii) Tlieic arc twelve ways of printing a short c, as in set, any, bwry, 
1)17 </il, etc. 

(iii) Tlierc are ten ways of printing a long c, as in incte, niarine, meet, 
meat, key, etc. 

(iv) There arc thirteen ways of printing a short w, as in b?/fl, love, 
Ix’i'tli, roagh, flood, etc. 

(v) There are eleven way.s of printing a long as iji rwde, move, blc«o, 
(,rar, etc. 


TUK GJiAAOrAE OF WOKDS, or ETYMOLOGY. 

Tlu're ar(i eight kinds of words in our language. These are 
(i) Names or Nouns, (ii) The words that stand for Nouns are 
cnlliHl Pronouns, (iii) Next come the words-that-go-with- 
Nouns or Adjectives, (iv) Fourthly, come the words-that- 
are-said-of-Nouns or Verbs, (v) Fifthly, the words that go 
Avith A'lU’hs or Adjectives or Adverbs are called Adverbs, (vi) 
'Die words tliat-join-Nouns are called Prepositions; (vii) 
those that-join-Verbs an? called Conjunctions. Lastly (viii) 
(•0111(3 Interjections, wliich are indeed more sounds Avithoiil 
any organic or vital connection with other words; and th^y 
arc hence sometimes called extra -grammatical utterances. 
Nouns and Adjectives, Yerhs and Adverbs, have distinct, indi* 
vidual, and substantive meanings. Pronouns have no mean- 
ings in themselves, but merely refer to nouns, just like a ||S;" 
in a book. Prepositions and Conjunctions once had iiidependciil 
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iiicanin^'f!, but have not niucli now : tlugr chief use is to join 
words to each other. Tliey act the part of nails or of glue in 
language. Intcijections have a kind of iiieaning ; but they 
never represent a thought — only a feeling, a feeling of pain 
or of pleasure, of sorrow or of surprise. 

NOUNS. 

1. A Noun is a name, or any word or words uscmI as a 
name. 

Ball^ house, fish, John, Mary, arc all names, and arc therefore nouns. 
“ To walk ill the open air is jdcasant in summer evenings.” ^fhe two 
words to walk are used as the name «>f an action ; to vntlk is therefore 

a noun. 

Tlic word noun comes from tlic nitin uomen, a name. From this word we have 
also aoTOUia/, (Unoviiiiate, denovihuttiou, etc. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

2. Nouns are of two classes — Proper and Common. 

3. A proper noun is the nanie of an individual, as an in- 
dividual, and not as one of a class. 

John, Mai'y, London, IHrmrnyham, Shakespeare, MV ton, are all i)r()i)cr 
nouns. 

The word jjroper C(nues from the I.atin yroj^rius, (mo’s own. Hence a 
jirojicr noun is, in relation to one person, one's ovn name. From thi; sairns word 
we liave apiyrojwiate, to make one’s own ; ejynqn-uile, etc. 

(i) l*roper nouns are always written witli a caj)ital letter at the 
beginning ; and so also arc the words derived from them. Tlius we 
write F ranee, French, Frcnehified ; Milton, MUtonie; Shakespeare, Shake- 
S2)carian. 

(ii) Proper nouns, as such, have no meaning. They are merely marks 
. to indicate a special person or place. They had, liowcver, originally a 

meaning. Tlie i)crsons now called Armstrony, Smith, Ureathead, no 
doubt had ancestors who were strong in the arm, who did the work of 
smiths, or who had large lieads. 

(iii) A proper noun may he used as a common noun, when it is em- 
ployed not to mark an individual, hut to indicate one of a class. Thus 
we can say, “ He is the Milton of his age,” meaning by this that he 
possesses the qualities which all those poets have who are like Milton. 

(iv) We can also speak of “the How^ards,” "the Smiths,” meaning a 
number of persons who are called Ifoward or who are called Smith. 
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4. A common noun is tlio naino of .a person, place, or thing, 
considcrcil not iii<;roly*as an individual, but as one of a class. 

fiiwti, III'!/, {'xitht, are common nouns. 

Tin* word rommon c.oino.s from the I.afc. communis, “ shared hy several’'; aiK 
find it also in community, comimmalty, etc. 

(i) A coiniTioii noun is so called because ib belongs in common to al 
tlio |>er.':oiJs, jdaces, or iliuigs iii the same class. 

(ii) name rabbit niai-ks off, or distinguishes, that animal fron 
all other animals ; Imt it doc.s not dMnguish one rabbit from another- 
it is common to aU animals of the class. Hence we may say : a com 
mon noun distinguishes from without ; but it does not distinguish withli 
its own liounds. 

(iii) Common nouns have a meaning; proper nouns have not. Tin 
hitler 7 /if/y have a meaning; but the meaning is generally not apjm) 
priate. Thus persons called Whiteh'^ad and Longshanks may be dark 
ami short. 1 Icncc such names arc merely signs, and not significant marks. 

5. ( \jiiiiu()ii nouns arc generally subdivided into — 

(i) Class-names. 

(ii) Collective nouns. 

(iii) Abstract nouns. 

(i) Un(l(*r eliiss'iiamcs jire included not only ordinary names, bul 
also the names ui materials — a.s tea, suffaVy wheats wat€i\ The name.' 
of materials cjui bo used in the plural when different kinds of tht 
material .are meant. Thus we say “fine teas,” “coarse sugars,” whei 

wwwwjinc himls of tea, etc. 

(ii) A collective noun is the name of a collection of persons oi 
things, looked upon by the mind as one. Thus Ave say committee 
jmrliaincnl, crou'd; and think of these collections of persons as eacl 
one body. 

(iii) An abstract noun is the name of a quality, .action, or state 
considered in itself, aiul as abstracted from the thing or person ii 
W’bii;h it really exists. Thus, Ave see a number of lazy i)crson.s, aiu' 
think of laziness as a quality in itself, abstracted from the i)ersoiis 
(h’roin Lat. ahs, from ; tmclus, drawn.) 

('0 llu* iiiuMO.s of :ii(s aii<l sciciice.s arc .'ili.str.act noiin.s, bccau.se tliey arc tla 

iiriuu-s of iiroerssis of coiisulorcil ajiart ;iimI abstracted from tin 

iu*rsi»us who practise them. Thus, music, ixiinting, grammar, clunnistry 

astronomy, arc aUsIract nouns. 

(iv) Abstract nouns ai'c {a) derived fi*om adjectives, as , hardness 
dtdntss, sloth, from hard, dull, and sloivj or (b) from verbs, as (froieth 
thow/ht, from f/ruw and thuiL 
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(v) Abstract nouns are sumetinies used as collective nouns. Thus \vc 
say “ the nobility and gentry ” for “ the noble and gentlemen ” of the 
land. 

(vi) Abstract nouns are formed from other words by the addition of 
such endings as ness, th, ery, hood, head, etc. 

6. The following is a summary of the divisions of nouns : — 

NOUNS. 


Proper. Common. 

LJ_ 

I ■■ I “1 

Class-Names. . Collective Nouns. Abstract Nouns. 

THE INFLEXIONS OP NOUNS. 

7. Nouns can he inflected or changed. They are inflected to 
indicate Gender, Number, and Case. 

AVe must not, however, forget that differences of gender, 
numher, or case arc not always indicated by inflexion. 

Injtexio is a I^atin word wliich luuuns hendincf. An inflexion, therefore, is a 
iMsiuling away from the ordinary form of the word. 


Gender. 

8. Gender is, in grammar, the mode of distinguishing sex by 
the aid of words, prefixes, or suffixes. 

The word gender comes from the Lat. genus, generis (Fr. genre), a 
kind or sort. We have the same word in geiuric, general, etc. (The 
d in gender is no organic or true i)art of the word ; it has been in- 
serted as a kind of cushion between tlie n and the r.) 

(i) Names of males are said to be of the masculine gender, as imster, 
lord, Harry, Lat. was, a male. 

(ii) Names of females are of the feminine gender, as ifdstress, lady, 
Harriet. Lat. femina, a woman. (From the same word we have 
geminate, etc.) 

(iii) Names of things without sex are of the neuter gender, as head, 
tree, London. Lat. neuter, neither. (From the same word we have 
neutral, neutrality.) 

(iv) Names of animals, the sex of which is not Indicated, are said to 
he of the common gender. Thus, sheep, bird, hawlc, parent, servant, are 

•common, because they may be of either gender. 
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(v) Wo may sum uj) thus 

Gexdek. 

I 

I -- - I ■ r I 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Common. 

{Neither) {Either) 

(vi) If wo jm'snmfn things, passions, powers, or natural forces, we may 

r/iako them oitlior masculine or femiiiiiie. Thus the Eun, Time, the 
Ocenn, Amjer, Il'a?*, a river, arc generally made masculine. On the othci’ 
hand, the the Earth (“Mother Earth”), Virtue, a ship, Rdvjioii, 

Pitij, Peace, are generally spoken of as feminine. 

(vii) Sex is a distinction between animals; gender a distinction bo, 
f,\vpeii nouns. In Old English, nouns ending in dmi, as freedom, were 
masculine ; nouns in ness, as yoodness, feminine ; and nouns in en, as 
imiden, chicken, always neuter. Hut we have lost all these distinctions, 
and, in modern English, gender always foUows sex. 

9. There aro three ways of marking gender 

(i) ]3y the use of Suflixes. 

(ii) Ey Prefixes (or by Composition). 

(iii) Ey using distinct words for the names of the male and 
female. 


1. Gender marked by Suffixes. 

A. Purely English or Teutonic Suffixes. 

10. TIkm’c arc now in onr language only two purely Eiiglisli 
suflixc's u.s(ul to mark tlic feniiuiiie gender, and these are used 
in only two words. The two endings are en and ster, and the 
two words arf^ vixen aiid spinster. 

(i) Vixen is the feminine of /(/as ; and spinster of spinner {s2nnder ov 
s/nnthcr, which, later on, became spider). King Alfred, in his writings, 
s[icaksof “ the s))car-.side and the spindlc-sidc of a house” — meaning the 
men and tlic ^Y()mell. 

(ii) Ster was used as a feminine suffix very lai'gely in Old Engl’ih. 
'fhus, v'chstcr was a wonmn-iccaver ; haxter (or haystcr), a female baker ; 
hnppcster, a leoman-danee.r ; redcstcr, a woman-reader ; huckster, a female 
hau'kcr (travelling merchant) ; and so on. 

(iii) In Ancient English (Anglo-Saxon) the mascniline eiujiiig w^as a, 

and the fominine e, as in wicen, vncce, witoh. Hence wc find the names 
of many Saxon kings ending in a, as hn, Offa, Penda, etc. » 
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B. Latin and French suffixes. 

11. The cliicf feminine ending which wo luiv(3 received from 
the French is ess (Latin, issa). This is also the only feminine 
siiOix with a living force at the present day — the only suHix avo 
could add to any noAV word that might he adopted l)y us from 
a foreign source. 

12. The folloAviiig are nouns whose feminines end in ess : — 


Mahculink. 

Femininr. I 

Mahcclink. • 

Frminink. 

Actor 

Actress. 

Host 

Hostess. 

Baron 

Baroness. 

Lad 

Lass (=ladcss). 

Caterer 

Cateress. 

Marquis 

Marchioness. 

Count 

Countess. 

Master 

M istress. 

Duke 

Duchess. 

Mayor 

Mayoress. 

Emperor 

Empress. 

klurderer 

Murdei’css. 

1^" It Avill be noticed that, besides a<lding 

c.s>*, some of iluj 


letters uiuh^rgo chaiigcj or are thrown out altogether. 

There are other feminiiKi suffixes of a fort'ign origin, such as 
ine, a, and trix. 

(i) ine is a Greek ending, an<l is found in heroine. A similar ending in 
landgravine and margravine, the fciiiinincs of landgrave (a German 
count) and margrave (a lord of the Mark or of imnrhcs), is German. 

(ii) a is an Italian or Spanish ending, and is found in donna (the 

feminine of Don, a gentleman), infanta (= the child, the heiress to tluj 
crown of Spain), sultana, and signora (the feminine of the 

Italian for Senior^ elder, Avhich \\q have compressed into Sir). 

(iii) trix is a purely Latin ending, and is found only in those words 
that have come to us directly fr<yin Latin; as teatator^ testatrix (a person 
who has made a will), executor^ executrix (a pcrst)n wdio carries out the 
directions of a will). 


11. GkNDEU INDICATED BY PREFIXES (oR BY COMPOSITION). 

•IS". The distinction between the masculine and tlie feminine 
gender is indicated l)y using such Avoids as man, maid — bull, 
cow — he, she — cock, hen, as prefixes to the nouns men- 
tioned. In the ohh'st English, carl and ewen ( = queen) Avere 
employ etl to mark gendtT ; and carl-fugol is = cock-foAvl, cavcu- 
f ugol = hen-fowL 
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14 . I’lio following garc the most important words of this 
kind : — 


MASn LI>K.. ' FkMININK. 

' Man-servant M aid-servaut. 

Woman ( - wife-man). 
He -goat Slic-goat. 

Ho-ass Slic-ass. 

.lack-ass Jenny-ass. 

Jack<law — 


MaSCULINK, FKMiyiNE. 

Hull-calf Cow-calf. 

Cock-sparrow Hen-sparrrow. 

Wetlier-lamb Ewe-lanih. 

Pea-cock Pca-licn. 

Turkey-cock Turkcy-hen.|/ 


(i) 111 the lime, of Shakosiiearc, he and she were used as nouns. We 
find such lilirases as “The proudest he,” “The fairest she,” “That not 


impoasiblo slic.” 


111. Gendeh indicated by Difpejiemt 

i 

15. Tlic use of diircrout words for the jVin- 

iniiKj dofis iif)i really belong to grammatical 
well, however, to note some of the most importf^tf;}':'.'; 

Masculine. Feminine. Mascui.in^ 

Bacliclor Spinster. flushaiHl^’' ^ , •/» 

P.oy Girl. King 

Brother Sister. Lord ‘ 

Foal Fill 3 ^ Monk ’r'l' v 

Drake Duck. Nephew '4 ' 

Drone Bee. Kam (orVtT^K 

Karl Countess. Sir i ^taiiflam. 

Father Mother. Sloven | V Slut. 

(lander Goose. Son i \ ./’I, Danfghtcr 

Hart Roe. Uncle !*: Auiit. 

Horse !Mare. Wizard ) Witch. 

(i) Bachelor (lit., a cow-boy), from Low Lat. haccaJarifts from hacca. 
Low Lat. for vacca, a cow. Hence also vdcc'mation. 

(ii) Girl, from Low (jcrman (/or, a child, ^ by tlio 'addition of the 

dimiimtive I. \ ^ . 

(iii) Filly, the dim. of /wr/. (When a syll.\bhi is added, the previous 
vowel is often modified : as in cat, hitten; coch, ^Jurkc/i: cook, kitchen^^ 

(iv) Drake, formerly cmlrakc; end -duck, and Tlie word 

therefore moans kuif/ of the durka. (The 'word rake in another 

form in tlie ric of blsho 2 Jric= the ric or kingdom or doniaiu a bishop.) 

(v) Drone, from the f??‘o?Ving .sound it makes. ^ 

(vi) Earl, from A.S. corf, a warrior. Countess comes from the Frcncl\ 
word comtesse. 
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(vii) Father =/cc<fcr; cognate of fat, food, fped, fodder, foster, etc. 

(viii) Goose ; in the oldest A.S. yans ; Gandr-a (the a being the sign 
of the masc.). Hence gander, tlie d being inserted as a cushion be- 
tween n and r, as in thundei', y aider, etc. 

(ix) Hart = the horned one. 

(x) Mare, the fein. of A.S. mearli, a hoi-se. Hence also marshal, which 
at first meant horse-servant. 

(xi) Husband, from Icelandic, kusbondi, the master of the house. A 
farmer in Norway is called a homier. 

(xii) King, a contraction of A.S. cynlng, son of the kin or tribe, 

(xiii) Lord, a contraction of A.S. hl^ord — from hldf, a loaf, and 
weard, a ward or kcej)ei’. 

(xiv) Lady, a contraction of A.S. hladfdlge, a loaf-kncader. 

(xv) The old A.S. w^ords were nrfa, J^ece. 

(xvi) Woman = wife - man. The prommchtmi of women (wimmen) 
comes nearer to the obi form of the word See note on (iii.) 

(,xvii) Sir, from T^at. senior, elder. 

(xviii) Madam, from Lat. Mea domina (tlirough the l^Vcnch Ma dame) 
= my lady, 

(xix) Daughter = milker. Connected with duy. 

(xx) Wizard, from old French ya'mart, prudent. Witch has nr> con- 
nection with wizard. 

16. All femiiiino nouns aro formed from tlie maseulino, witli 
four exceptions : bridegroom, widower, gander, and drake, 
wliich come respeefcivedy from bride, widow, goose, and duck. 

(i) Bridegroom was in A.S. hrydyunut-t\\(i l)ride’s man. [Gutmi is a 
cognate of the Lat. hom-o, a man — whence huvuinity.) 

(ii) Widower. The old masc. was widmva ; tlio fern, widuwe. It U’as 
then forgotten that widuwa was a masculine, and a new masculine had 
to he formed from wulmoe. 


NUMBKII. 

17. Number is, in nouns, tlio mod(i of indicating wlietlier we 
are speaking of one, thing or of more. 

18. The itiiglisli langiiagt!, like most niode rn liij iguagcs, liaa 
tVo ninnbers : tlui singular and the plural. 
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(i) Singular comes fr^m the Lat. airu/uli, one by one j plural, from 
the Lat. 2durc.% more (than one). 

(ii; Mr liariics, the eminent Dorsetshire poet, who has written an 
excellent grammar, called * )Spcech-cnift,* calls them ondy and soniely. 

19. Tliore arc three chief ways of formiii" the plural iu 
Knj,dish : — 

(i) Dy adding es or s to tlic singular. 

(ii) Dy adding en. 

(iii) Hy (ihanging the vowel-sound. 

20. First Mode.— 'Idle plural is fornied by adding es or s. 
The (Miding es is a niodom form of the old A.S. plural in an, as 
sla/Ktn, ttfonan. 'l’h(3 following are oxainples : — 


SlN'OllCATl. 

Pluual, 

Hox 

Boxes. 

Gas 

Gases. 

Witch 

Witche.s. 

iroro 

Heroes. 

Lfuiy 

Ijadios. 


SlNOCLAK. 

PliUllAL. 

Beef 

Beeves. 

Loaf 

Loaves. 

Shelf 

Shelves. 

Staft* 

Staves. 

Thief 

TJiicvc.s. 


(i) ft will l)e .scon tiiat ea in heroes does not add a syllablo to the sing. 

(ii) Nouns ending in f change the sharp f into a flat v, as in hecvcH, 
etc,. Hut wc say roofs, dijfa, dwarfs, chiefs, etc;. 


(iii) An old .singular of lady was ladie; and this spelling is jn’cserved 
in the plural. Hut there has arisen a !*ulo on this point in modern 
Jhiglish, which may be thus stilted ; — 


(o) Y, with a vowel before it, is not changed in the plural, 
fl’hus wo write keys, valleys, chimneys, days, etc. 

(b) Y, with a consonant before it, is changed into ie when s is 
added h^r the plural. Thus we write ladies, nihies, and also sdilo- 
fjuies. 


(iv) Beef is not now used as the word for a single ox. Shake.speare - 

hiLs the phrase“beef-witted”=:withnomore.sense than an ox. 


21. Second Mode.— The plural is formed hy adding en oi 
no. Thus we have oxen, children, brethren, and kina 

(i) Oh^n is a <l.,ublo Iilural. Ue oldest plural wns cUd-r-u, which 

wiTnTi* I “ proper plural, and en 

« .« ad.led Brethren .s also a doul.lo plucal. En was added to the old 
Northern plural brether-the oldest j.lural being lirothr-u. 

„ '■’he oldest plulal was e9 

amUhui Stdl exisU in Scollaud in the form of Bye. Then ne wjs 
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22. Third Mode. — The plural is for^ied hy changing the 
vowel-sound of the word. The following are examples ; — 

SiNQULAE. Plural. Sinoulau. Plural. 

Man Men. Tooth Teeth. 

Foot Feet. Mouse Mice. 

Goose Geese. Louse Lice. 

(i) To understand this, \vc must observe that when a new syllable is 
added to a word, the vowel of the preceding syllable is often weakened. 
Thus we find na.tlon, n&tlonal ; fox, vixen. Now the oldest plurals of 
the above words had an additional syllable ; and it is to this that the 
change in the vowel is due. 

23. 'riiere arc in English sciveral nouns with two plural 
forms, with different meanings. The following is a list : — 

SiNouLAR. Plural. Plural. 

Brother brothers (by blood) brethren (of a community). 

Cloth cloths (kinds of cloth) clothes (garments). 

Die dies (stamps for coining) dice (cubes for gaming). 

Fish fishes (looked at separately) fish (taken collectively). 

Genius geniuses (men of talent) genii (powerful spirits). 

Index indexes ^to books) indices (to quantities in algebra) 

Pea peas (taken separately) * pease (taken collectively). 

Fenny pennies (taken separately) pence (taken collectively). 

Shot shots (sc])arate discharges) shot (halls, collectively) 

(i) Pea is a false singular. The s belongs to the root ; and we find in 
Middle English “ as big as a pease/* and the plurals pesen and peses. 

24. 8omo iiouus have the same form iii the plural as in ilic 
singular. 8uch arc deer, sheep, cod, trout, mackerel, and 
othcr.s. 

(i) Most of these nouns were, in Old English, ncutci'. 

(ii) A special plural is found in such phrases as : A troop of horse ; 
a company of foot ; tm sail of the line; three brace of birds ; six yross of 
skcl pens; tm stone wevjht, etc. In fact, the names of numbers, 
weiglits, measures, etc., are not put into the plural form. Thus we say, 

^ tm hmulredwevjht, five score, Jive fathom, six brace. In Old English we 
also said/or^y year, sixty winter ; and we still say, a twelvemonth, a fort- 
niyht ( = fourteen nights). 

25. There are in English several false plurals — that is, real 
singulari§ which look like plurals. These are alms, riches, and 
uaves. 
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(i) Alms is a coinjiressetl furm of the A.S. aelmesse (which is from the 
(irock deiimoxunc). We find in Acts iii. 3, “an alms.” The adjective 
connected with it is dcmosyimry. 

(ii) Rlcbes comes from the French rlchesse. 

(iii) Eaves is the modem form of the A.S. efese, a margin or edge. 


26. Tliero lire in English several plural forms that arc re- 
garded and tj-oated as singulars. The following is a list : 

Amends. Odds. Smallpox. 

Gallows. , Pains. Thanks. 

News. Sliamhles. Tidings. 

(i) Smallpox = small iwcks. 


27. Therii arc many iiDuns that, from the natiiro of the case, 
can ha nsed only in the plural. I'liese are the names of 
tilings (a) 'JTiat consist of two or more parts; or (b) That arc 
taken in the mass. 

{(f) Tlic following is a list of tlie first : — 


lid lows. 

Drawers. 

Lungs, 

Pincers. 

Pliers. 

8ei8.sors. 

Shears. 

Snuffers. 

Spectacles. 

Tweezora 

Tongs. 

Trousers. 

(b) T}i( 3 followin 

g is a list of the second : — 


Annals. 

Arcliivcs. 

Ashes. 

Assets. 

Dregs. 

I'hiibers, 

Knti’iiiLs. 

Hustings. 

TiCes, 

Measles. 

Mola.sses. 

Muiiijh'ii. 

Oats. 

Staggers. 

Stocks. 

Victuals. 


»6- It must be noticed tliat several nouns— some of tliem in tlie 
above class-cliango their meaning entiruiy when made jilural. Thus— 


aiN.ilJLAR. PCUIIAI.. 

lieeves. 

Coj)j)er Coppers. 

Goods. 


SiNGULAU. P1.IJKAL. 

1^011 Irons. 

E^iii Pains. 

8peota(;le S])ectacles. 


28. rhe English language ha.s adopted many foi-cign plurals. 

usinT'h’ 'ord I'lako thoir plurals in tile 

keen tl ^ >‘«<'«faHsc!tl, or imperfectly, 

keep then- own proper plnia]& ' 

{>') As examples of llie first kind, we liavc- 

/ooa.c,: 
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[b) As examples of the second, we find — 

SiNGULAK. Plural Sixgular. Plural. 


(1) Latin 

Animalculum 

Animslcula. 

Radix 

Radices. 

Datum 

Data. 

Series 

Series. 


Formula 

Formulae. 

Species 

Species. 


Genus 

Genera. 

Stratum 

Strata. 

(2) Greek 

Analysis 

Analyses. 

Ellipsis 

Ellipses. 

Axis 

Axes. 

Parenthesis 

Parentheses. 


Miasma 

Miasmata. 

Phenomenon 

Phenomena. 

(3) French 

Monsieur 

Messieurs.' 

Madam 

Mesdames. 

(4) Italian 

Bandit 

Banditti. 

Libretto 

Libretti. 

Dilettante 

Dilettanti. 

Virtuoso 

Virtuosi. 

(5) Hebrew 

Cherub 

Cherubim. 

Seraph 

Seraphim. 


(i) The Greek plurals acousticSf ethics^ niathematics, optics, politics, etc., 
were originally adjectives. Wo now say logic — but logics, which still 
survives in the Irish Universities — ^was the older word. 

29. Compounds attach the sign of the plural to the leading 
word, especially if that word be a noun. These may be divided 
into three classes : — 

(rt) When the plural sign is Ridded to the Noun, as : sons»in-law, 
hangers-on, lookers-on, etc. 

(&) Wlien the compound word is treated as one word, as ; atiorncy- 
gcncrals, mnjor-gcnernls, court-rimrtials, spoonfuls, handfuls, etc. 

(c) AVhen both parts of the compound take the plural sign, as : 7nm- 
servants, knights-templars, lords-justices, etc. 


Case. 

30. Case is the form given to a noun to show its relation to 
otluir words in tlic sentence. Our language has lost most of 
these forms; but we still use the word case to indicate the 
function, even when the form has been lost. 

(i) The word case is from the Latin 
casus, and means a falling, llie old gram- 
marians regarded the nominative as the 
upright case, and all others as fallings 
from that. Hence the use of the w'ords 
decline and declension. (Of course the 
nominative cannot be a real case, because 
it is upright and not a falling.) 
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31. Wo now employ, five cases; Nominative, Possessive, 
Dative, Objective, and Vocative. 

(i) In Nouns, only one of these is inflected, or has a case-ending— the 

l*O.S;SCSsivO. 

(ii) In Pronouns, the Possessive, Dative, and Objective are inflected. 
Hut the infloxiun fur the Dative and the Ohjective ie the eame. Him 
and them arc indeed tme Datives : the old iniieetion for the Objective 
was bine and hi. 

32. Tlic following aic the definitions of these cases 

(1) Tlio Nominative Case is the case of the subject. 

(2) The Possessive Case indicates possession, or some sim- 
ilar relation. 

(3) The Dative Case is the case of the Indirect Object, 
and iilso the case governed hy certain verbs. 

( t) T1io Objective Case is the case of the Direct Object. 

(o) Tlie Vocative Case is tlio case of the person spoken 
to. It is often called the Nominative of Address. 

(!) Nominative conics from the Lat. imnindrCf to name. From the 
same root we have nominee. 

(ii) Dative conics from the Lat ilativus, given to, 

(iii) Vocative comes from the Lat. vocativus, siiokcn to or addressed. 

33. ''I’he Nominative Case answers to the (juestion Who ? or 
What? It has always a verb that goes with it, and asserts 
soiiioUiiiig about it. 

34. Tlni Possessive Case has tlie ending 's in the singular; 
*8 in the. iilural, when the plural of the noun ends in n ; and ’ 
only when the plural ends in s. 

Tlie possessive case is kept cliiclly for nouns that are 
the names of living beings. We cannot say “the hook’s 
pnge ” or “ the box’s lid,” thoiigh in poetry we can say “ the 
ti‘uipl(‘.’s roof,” (‘te. ’riiere are many points that require to he 
specially noted about the possessive:— 

(i^ The aposti’dplie (from Gr. tipo, away, and strophe^ a turning) stands 
in tlie place of a lost r, the iiossessive in O.E. liaving been 'in many 
oases es. In the last century the printers always j)ut Jup'd, walk'd, 
etc., for hoped, walked, etc. The use of the apostrophe is quite modern. 
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(ii) If the singular noun ends in «, we often, but not always, write 
Moses' rod, for conscience* sake, Pluelms' fire*) and yet we say, and ought 
to say, Jones's books, WUkins^s hat, St James's, Chambers's Journal, etc. 

(iii) We find in the Prayer-Book, “ For Jesus Christ his sake.” This 
arose from the fact that the old possessive in ea was sometimes written 
is ; and hence the corruption into his. Then it came to be fancied that 
'8 was a short form of his. But this is absurd, for two reasons ; — 

{a) We cannot say that “ the girl’s book” is=^7ie girl his hook. 

{b) We cannot say that “ the men’s tools” ia=the men his tools. 

35. 1 low she'll! we account for tlie contradictory forms Lord’s- 
day iiinl Lady-day, Thurs-day and Pri-day, Wedn-es-day and 
Mon-day, and for the curious possessive Witenagemot ? 

Lady-day and Friday are fragments of the possessive of feminine 
Nouns ill O.E., which ended in an. Thus, an old possessive of lady 
was ladyan, which was shortened into lady3, and then into lady. 
So with Frija, the Saxon goddess of love. Thus we see that in Lady- 
dag and FHday we have old feminine possessives. The word witena- 
gemot means the meet or meeting of the witan ( = wise men), the 
possessive of which was wlt6na. 

36. The Dative Case answers to the question For whom ? 
or To whom ? It has no separate form for Nouns ; and in 
Pronouns, its form is the same as tliat of the Objective. But 
it lias a very clear and distinct function in modern English. 
This function is seen in such sentences as — 

(1) He handed the lady a chair. 

(2) ^fake me a boat ! 

(3) Woe worth the day ! ( = Woe come to the day !) 

(4) I leaven send the Prince a better companion ! 

(5) licaveu send the companion a better Prince ! 

(6) “ Sirrah, kno(jk me at this gate, 

Hap me liere, knock me avcII, and knock me soundly.” 

(Shakespeare, “Taming of the Shrew,” I. ii. 31.) 
• (7) Methought I heard a cry ! ( = Mesecms.) 

(8) Hand me the salt, if you please. 

Some grammarians preier to call this the Case of the Indirect 
Object ; but tluj term will hardly a])ply to day and me in (3) 
and (7). In all the other sentences, the dative may be changed 
'into an objective with the prep, to or for, 

7,516 
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(i) In the uixth Bcntence, the me’s arc sometimes called Ethical 

Datives. * 

(ii) In the Rcventh sentence, mdhov^ht is=?/ic5cm8, or U seems to me. 
There were in 0.1^. two verl«j — thincafif to seem ; and tkencan, to think. 

(iii) In the eighth sentence the phrase // you please is if it please 
you, and tlie you is a dative. If the you were a nominative, the phrase 
w'ould mean if you are a pleasiny person, or if you please me. 


37. "J'he Objective Case is always governed by an active- 
transitive verb 0 ^ a preposition. It answers to the question 
Whom ? or What ? It is generally placed after the verb. Its 
form is different from that of the Nominative in pronouns; 
ljut is the same in nouns. 

(i) The direct object is sometimes called the reflexive object when 
the nominative and the objective refer to the same person— as, “ I hurt 
myself “ Turn {thou) thee, 0 Lord ! ” etc. 

(ii) Wlien tlic direct object is akin with the verb in meaning, it is 
sometimes called the cognate object. The cognate object is found in 
such phrjvses as : To die the death; to run a race; tofyht a fight, etc. 

(ill) A second direct object after .such verbs as make, create, appoint, 
think, suffer, etc., is often called the factitive object. For example : 
The Queen made him general; the Board apjwnted him maimger ; wo 
thought him a good wan, etc. 

Factitive conios from the Utmfacgre, to make. 

38. The, (liircroiico. boUreon tlic Noiiiijiativo iincl the Vocative 
CIWCR 1 .S this: The Komiiiative case must always have a verb 
with It ; the Vocative cannot liavc a verb. Tiiis is plain from 
tlic sentences : — 

(i) John did Hiat 
(ii) Don’t do that, John ! 

39 . Two nouns tiiat i.uUcafo the same person or thing are 
«.«l to ho in apposition; and two nonns in apposition may bo 


pwsessive rase; iuid vet it !, i f ^ ^ <janlener qfe in the 

the posseesive of 
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PRONOUNS. 

1. A Pronoun is a word that is used instead of a noun. 

We say, ‘‘John went away yesterday ; he looked quite happy.*’ 
In this case the pronoun he stands in the place of John. 

(i) The word pronoun comes from the Latin pro, for ; and wowiew, 
a name. 

(ii) The above definition hardly applies to the jironoun 7. If we say 
I lontCy the I cannot have John Smith substituted for it. We cannot 
say John Smith write. 7, in fact, is the universal pronoun for the 
person speaking ; and it cannot be said to stand in place of his mere 
name. The same remark applies to some extent to thou and you. 

2. The pronouns arc among the oldest parts of speech, and 
have, therefore, been subject to many changes. In S 2 )ite of 
those changes, they have kept many of their inflexions ; while 
our English adjective has parted with all, and our noun with 
most. 

3. 'riiere are four kinds of pronouns : Personal ; Inter- 
rogative ; Relative; and Indefinite. The following is a 
table, with examples of each ; — 

PRONOUNS. 


FersonaL Interrogative. Relative. Indefinite, 

L Who? Who. One. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

4. There arc three Personal Pronouns : The I’crsonal Pro- 
noun of the First Person; of the Second Person; and of the 
Third Person. 

5. The First Personal Pronoun indicates the person speak- 
ing; the Second Personal Pronoun, the person spoken to; 
and the Third, the person spoken of. 

6. The First Personal Pronoun lias, of course, no distinc- 
tion of gender. It is made up of the following forms, wliich 
are fragments of dillerent words;-- 
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Nominative 

Possessive 

Dative 

Ohjertive 


Singular. 


I 


Mine (or My) 

Me 

Me 


Plural. 

We. 

Our (or Ours). 
Us. 

Us. 


(i) We is not = I + 1 ; because there can be only one / in all the world. 
Wc is really- I + he, I + you, or 1 + they. 

(ii) / can have no vocative as suck If you address yourself, you 
must say Thou or You. 

(iii) The dative 'is preserved in such words and phrases as “ Me 
thinks ’’ (“it seems to me” — where the think comes from thincan, to 
seem, and not from thcncan, to think) ; “ Woe is me ; ” “ Give me the 
lilatc ; ” “ If you please,” etc. 


7. Tlie Second Personal Pronoun lias no distinction of 
"ciulei’. It lias the following forms : — 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Dative 

Objective 

Vocative 


Singular. 

Thou 

Thine (or Thy) 
Thee 
Thee 
Thou 


Plural. 

You {or Ye). 
Your (or Yours). 
You. 

You. 

You (or Ye). 


(i) Ye was the old nominative plural; you was always dative or 
objective. “ Y(i have not chosen me ; but I have chosen you.” 

iji) Thou was, from the 14th to the 17tli century, the pronoun of 
airei^tion, of familiarity, of superiority, and of contempt. This is still 
the usage in h ranee of tu and toi. Hence the verb tutoyer. 

(iii) My, Thy, Our, Your are used along with nouns; Mine, Thine, 
Oura, and Yours cannot go with nouns, and they arc always used alone. 
Mine and Thine, however, are used in Poetry and in the Engli.sli Rible 
with nouns which begin with a vowel or silent h. 


8. The Third Personal Pronoun requires dislinctions of 
sender, iKicause it is necessary to indicate the sox of tliu person 
wc are talking of ; and it has them. 


Singular. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

He 

She 

It 

His 

Her (or Hers) 

Its 

Him 

Her 

It 

Him 

Her 

It 


Plural. 


All Genders. 
They. 

Their (oy’TI'icirs) 
Them. 

Them. 
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(i) She is really the feminine of the old demonstrative *c, seo, thaet ; 
and it has supplanted the old A.S. pronoifn heOy which still exists in 
Lancashire in the form of hoo. 

(ii) I’he old and proper dative of It is lilm. The old neuter of he was 
hit, the t being the intlection for the neuter. 

(iii) Him, the dative, came to be also used as the objective. The ’ 
oldest objective was hine. 

9. The Personal Pronouns are often used as Reflexive 
Pronouns, liellexive Pronouns arc (i) datives ; or (ii) objec- 
tives ; or (iii) compounds of self with the personal pronoun. 
For example : — 

(i) Dative: “I press me none but good householders,” said by Fal- 
stalf, in “King Henry TV.,” I. iv. 2, 16. 

“ I made me no more ado,” I. ii. 4, 223. 

“ TiCt every soldier hew him down a bough.” — Miicbeth, V. iv. 6. 

(ii) Objective: Shakes] learc has such phrases as / wfi ; Idisrohaf 
me ; I hive learned me. in modern English, chiefly in poetry, we have r 
He mt him down ; Get thee hence / etc. 

(iii) Compounds : / hcth&ufjht myself; He wronged himself; etc. 


INTEHEOGATIVE PEONOUNS. 

10. The Interrogative Pronouns are those pronouns whicli 
wc us(i in askin<j; (piostioiis. Tluiy are who, which, what, and 
whether. 

(i) The word interrogative comes from the Latin interrogdre, to ask. 

Hence also interrogation^ interrogatory ^ etc. 

11. Who is both masculine and feminine, and is used only of 
pcjrsons. Its neuter is what. (The t in what, as in that, is 
the old siiflix for the neuter gender.) The possessive is whose ; 
the objective whom. The following are the forms : — 

SlNQULAH AND Pl.URAL. 

AIasculink. Feminink. Neuteu. 

» Nominative Wlio Who What. 

Possessive Wlioso Whose [Whose.] 

Objective Whom Whom What. 
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(i) Who-m is really a dative, like M-m. But we now use it only ns an 
objeotivc. 

(ii) Whose may bo used of neuters ; but it is almost invariably em- 
jdoycd f)f persons only. 

12. Which — formerly hmh — is a coiiipoimd word, made up 
of tin; wh in who, and Ic, whicli is a contraction of the O.E, 
lie = like. It tlicTofore nuilly moans, Of wimt sort? It noAv 
asks for one out of a number ; as, “ Here arc several kinds of 
fruits : Avliich will you have?” 

13. Whether is also a compound word, made up of who + 
ther; and it nuians, Which of the two? 

(i) The thcr in whether is the same as the ther in ’neither^ etc. 


RELATIVE OR CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS. 


14. A Relative Pronoun is a pronoun which possesses two 
functions : (i) it stivnds for a noun ; and (ii) it joins two sen- 
tences tofretlicp. That is to say, it is hotli a pronoun and a con- 
junction. For oxaniplc, wo say, “ This is tho niiiii whose apples 
wc bought.” This stateniont is made up of two sentences : (i) 
“ i’liis is the, man;” and (ii) “We bonglit his apple.s.” The 
relative pronoun whose joins together the two sentences. 

(i) Rcl.vtivo Pronouns might also be called conjunctlTe prononuB. 

(ii) Whose, in the .-.hove sentence, is called relative, because it relates 
to the word fmn. Man is called its antecedent, or yoer-brfore. 

The wnril nntecidmt comos from the Lat. ante, before ; and cede, I go. 

15. The Kclativo Pronouns are that; who, which; what 
As 1111(1 but lire also employed as wdatives. 


(i) Who, which, and what 
form Compound Relatives; 
and whichsoever. 


are also combined witli so and ever, and 
sucli as whoso, whosoever, whatsoever, 


0 * the!dd 1 ‘I . v' It i» roally the neuter 

“Thw i. tl ^ Preiiosition. Wo cannot say 

llns IS the man wtb that! went” m T+ ; n 

limit, dtainyuhh, and ,M,J 

forsalo” JWo '! ’ f f he bouse that Pbuilt is 

fini: he nta ; "^^0 hi ' <’«- 

b aoMc. Hence it has Inicn called the dennla; rejatlve. 
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Who or which introduces a new fact about the antecedent ; that only 
marks it off from other nouns. 

(iii) Who has whose and whom in the possessive and objective— both 
in the singular and in the plural. 

(iv) Which is not to be regarded as the neuter of who. It is the form 
used when the antecedent is the name of an animal or thing. After a 
i)i’eposition, it is sometimes replaced by where ; as wherein = in which ; 
whereto — to which. 

(v) What performs the function of a compound relative = that + which, 
[f we examine its function in different sentences, w’e shall find that it 
:nay bo equivalent to — 

(a) Two Nominatives ; as in ‘This is what lie is ” (=the person that). 
(&) Two Objectives ; as in “ lie has what he asked for ” ( = the thing that), 
(c) Nom. and Obj. ; as in “ This is what he asked- for ” ( = the thing that). 
{d) Obj. and Nom.; as in “ I know what he is’* ( = the person that). 

(vi) As is the proper relative after the adjectives such and same. As 
s, liowover, pi*o]»erly an adverb. “ This is the same as I had ” is= “ This 
s the same as that which I had.” 

(vii) But is the proper relative after a negative : as “ There was no 
nan but would have died for her.” Here hut = who + not, (This ip 
ike the Latin use of quin = qui + mn). 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

16. An Indefinite Pronoun is a pronoun that does not stand 
the place of a noun which is the name for a definite person 

thing, but is used vaguely, and without a distinct reference. 

17. Tlio chief Indefinite Pronouns are one, none; any; 
her ; and some. 

(i) One is the best instjince of an imlcfinitc i)ron()un. It is siiiqily the 
ordinal one used as a prt)noun. In O.E. wc used nmn ; and wo still find 
me example in the Rible — Zech. xiii. 5 ; “ Man taught me to keep cattle 
rom my youtli.” One, jis an indefinite pronoun, has two peculiarities, 
t (a) can be i)ut in the posseBBlve case; and (&) can hike a plural 
“orm. Thus wo can say : («) “ One can do what one likes witli one’s own ; ” 
md (6) “ I want some big ones.” 

(ii) None is the negative of one. “ None think the great unhappy 
)ut the great.” But none is always plural. No (tlie adjective) is a 
hort form of none ; as a is of an ; and my of mine. 

(iii) Any is derived from an, a form of one. It may be used as an 
idjective also — either with a singular or a plural noun. When used us a 
)ronoun, it is generally plural. 
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(iv) Other isj = an ther. The ther is the same as that in either, 
whether; and it always 'indicates that one of two is taken into the 
mind. 

(v) Some is either singular or plural. It is singular in the phrase 
Some one; in all other instances, it is a plural pronoun. 


ADJECTIVES. 

1. An Adjective is a word that goes with a noun to describe 
oi* point out tlic thing denoted by the noun — and hence to limit 
the application of the noun ; or, more simply, — 

Adjectives are noun-marking words. 

(i) Adjectives do not assert explicitly, like verbs. They assert im- 
plicitly. Hence they arc implicit predicates. Thus, if I say, “ I met 
tlirce ol<l men,” I make three statements : (1) T met men ; (2) The men 
were old ; (-3) The men were three in number. Hut these statements 
arc not explicitly made. 

(ii) Adjectives enlarge the content, but limit the extent of the idea 
expres.Mcd by the noun. Thus when wo say ^^7ohite horses,” wo put a 
larger content inb) the idea of horse ; but, as there are fewer white 
horses than horses, wc limit the extent of the notion. 

2. An adjective cannot stand by itself. It must have with 
it a noun oithor expressed or understood. In the .sontcnco 
“The I'ood arc happy,” persem,^ is imdorstood after good, 

3. Adjectives ar(j of four kinds. They arc (i) Adjectives of 
Quality; (ii) Adjectives of Quantity ; (iii) Adjectives of 
Number ; (iv) Demonstrative Adjectives. Or we may say, — 
Adjectives are divided into 

ADJECTIVES 

I 

I I I I 

Qualitative. Quantitative. Numbering. Demonstrative. 

'rhes(‘, four auswor, res[)cctivcly, to the qiuistions — 

(i) Of what sort? (ii) How much 7 (iii) How many? (iv) Which? 

4. Qualitative Adjectives denote a quality of the subject or 

thing named by the noun; such as hluej white; liamnj, sod ; 
hlg, little. ^ 

(i) The word rtmlitatim comes from tlic Lat. qmilis~ot what sort. 

(ii) Most of these adjectives admit of degrees of comparison. 
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5. Quantitative Adjectives denote (jither quantity or in- 
definite number ; and ilicy can go either (i) with the singular, 
or (ii) with the plural of nouns, or (iii) with both. The follow- 
ing is a list : — 

Any. Certain. Few. Much. Some. 

All. Divers. Little. No. Whole. 

Doth. Enough. Many. Several. 

(i) We find the phrases : Little need ; little wool ; much pleasure ; more 
sense; some sleeji^ etc. 

4 

(ii) We find the phrases: All men; any' persons; both hoys; severed 
poumlSf etc. 

(iii) We find the phrases: Any man and any men; wo 7mn and no 
men; enough corn and soldiers enough; some hoy and some hoys, etc. 

6. Numbering or Numeral Adjectives express the number of 

tiie tilings or persons indicated hy the noun. They are generally 
divided into Cardinal Numerals and Ordinal Numerals. 
Jhit Ordinal Nnnierals are in reality Domonstrativo Adjectives. 

(i) Numeral conics from the Lat. numerus^ a number. Hence also 
come numerous^ numcricnl^ and number h serves as a cushion between 
the m and the r), 

(ii) Cardinal comes from the Lat. cardoy a hinge. 

(iii) Ordinal comc.s from the Lai. ordoj order. 

7. Demonstrative Adjectives are llioso which are used to 
point out the tiling expressed hy the noun; and, boskhis indi- 
cating a person or thing, they also indicate a relation citlier to 
the speaker or to sonietliing else. 

(i) Demonstrativo conies from the Lat (l&awnstro, I point out. From the same 
root come monster, monstrous, &c. 

8. Demonstrative Adjectives are of three kinds: (i) Articles; 
(ii) Adjective Pronouns (often so called) ; and (iii) the Ordinal 
Numerals. 

(i) There are two articles (better call them distinguishing adjectives) 
in our language : a and the. a is a broken-down form of ane, the 
northern form of one ; and before a voAvel or silent h it retains the n. 
In some phrases a has its old sense of one; as in ‘'two of a trade “all 
of a siyfc,” etc. 

“ An two men ride on a horse, one must ride behind. ” 

Shakespeare (Much Ado about Nothing, III. v. 40). 
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(ii) We must be careful to distinguish the article a from the broken- 
down preposition a in 'Ehe phrase “twice a week.” This latter a is a 
fragment of on; and the phrase in O.K was “tuwa on wucan.” Simi- 
larly, iht in “ the bfxik ” is not the same as the in “ the more the merrier.” 
The latter is the old ablative of thaet; and is=by that. 

(iii) Adjective Pronouns or Pronominal Adjectives are so called be- 

caiis(‘ th (7 can bo used either as adjectives with the noun, or as 
pronouns for the noun. They are divided into the following four 
classes : — 7 / 5 1 fe 

{a) Demonstrative Adjective Pronouns — This, these ; that, those ; 

yoji, yonder. r 

(ij) Interrogative Adjective Pronouns- -Which ? what ? whether (of 
the two) ? 

(c) Distributive Adjective Pronouns — Each, every, either, neither,. 

{(1) Possessive Adjective Pronouns— My, thy, his, her, etc. (These 
words perform a double function. They are adjectives, because they 
go with a noun ; and pronouns, because they stand for the noun or 
name of tlic ])erson speaking or spoken of.) 

(iv) Tlio Ordinal Numerals are : First, second, third, etc. 

9. Some adjoctivos are used as nouns, and therefore take a 
plural form. ^J'hiis wo have Ronums, Chrt\ifan.% 
ddevH^ ones, others, nobles, etc. Some take tlio form of the? 
possessive case, as cilheds, neii1ier\H, 

(i) The plural of one as an adjective is two^ three, etc. ; of one as a 
noun, ones. Thus wc can say, “ These arc poor strawberries, bring me 
b(;tter onea.** Otlier numeral adjectives may be used as nouns. Thus 
Wtii'ds worth, in one of his shorter poems, has — 

“The sun has long been set ; 

Tlic still's are out by hvos and threes ; 

Tlic little birds are piping yet 
Among the bushes and trees." 

(ii) Our language is very whimsical in this matter. We can say 
Jttnnann and Italians; but wc cannot say Frenches and Dutches. Milton 
has (Paradise Lost, iii. 438) Chineses. 


NUMERALS. 

10. Cardinal Numerals are those which indicate numbers 
alone. fSome of them are originally nouns, as dozen, hun- 
dred, thousand, and inllUon ; hut those may also be used as 
adjectives. 
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(i) One was in A.S. an or ant. The pronunciation wnn is from a west- 
ern dialect. It is still rightly sounded in its compounds atone, aZone, 
lovdy. None and no are the negatives of ont and o {= an and a). 

(ii) Two, from A.S. twegen mas.; twa fern. The form twegen appears 
in twain and twin^ the g having been absorbed. 

(iii) Eleven = en (one) + Uf (ton). Twelve = twe (two) -i- Ilf (ten). 

(iv) Thirteen = three + ten. The r has shifted its place, as in third. 

(v) Twenty =twen (two) -t- tig (ten). Tig is a noun, meaning “a set 
of ten.” The guttural was lost, and it became tg. 

(vi) Score, from A.S. sceran, to cut. Accounts of sheep, cattle, etc., 
were kept by notches on a stick ; and the twentieth notcli was made 
deeper, and was called the cut — the score. 

11. Ordinal Numerals arc Adjectives of Belation formed 
mostly from tlio Cardinals. They are: First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, etc. 

(i) First is a contraction of the A.S. fyrrest (farthest). 

(ii) Second is not Eng. but Tjatin. The O.E. for second was other. 
Second comes (througli French) from the Tjatin, sceundus^ following — 
that is, following the first. A fdllowmg or favourable breeze (“ a wind 
that follows fast”) was called by the Kornans a “secundus ventus.” 
Secundus comes from Lat. sefjuor, I follow. Other words from the 
same root arc seffud, consetiuencc, etc. 

(iii) Third, by transposition, from AS. thridda. A third part was 
called a thnding (where the r keeps its right jdaco) ; as a fourth part 
was a fourthing or farthing. Thriding was gradually changed into Riding^ 
one of the three parts into which Yorkshire was divided. 

(iv) In eigh-th, as in eigh-teen, a t has vanished. 


THE INFLEXION OF ADJECTIVES. 

12. Tho modern English adjective has lost all its old inflexions 
for gender and case, and retains only two for number. These 
two are theae (the plural of this) and thosa (the plural of that). 

(i) The older plural was thise — pronounced these, and tlien so spelled. 
In this instance, the spelling, as so seldom happens, has followed the 
pronunciation. In general in the English language, tlie spelling and the 
pronuivciation keep quite apart, and have no influence on each other. 

(ii) Those was tho oldest plural of this, but in the 14th century it 
came to be accepted as the plural of that. 
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13. Most a(ljectivcs.,aro now inflected for purposes of com- 
parison only. 

14. There are three Degrees of Comparison: the Posi- 
tive ; tliu Comparative ; and the Superlative. 

(i) Tho woT'd dcfjrcc comes from the French degri, which itself comes 
from the Latin groLlus, a step. From the same root come grade, grad- 
lofl, degrade, etc. 

15 . Tlie Positive Degree is the simple form of the adjec- 
tive. 

16. I'lic Comparative Degree is that form of tlie adjective 
wliich sliows Lliat the quality it expressq^ lias heen raised one 
step or degree higiier. Thus wc say sliarx)^ sharper; cold, 
voider; brave, braver. The comparative degree brings together 
only two ideas. 'J'hns wo may speak of “ the taller of tho two,” 
])ut not “of the three.” 

Comparative comes from the Lat, coniparo, 1 bring together. 

17. The Comparative degree is formed in two ways : either 
(i) hy adding er to tho positive ; or (ii) if tho adjective has two 
syllii])l(‘s (the last (Miding in a consonant) or more, hy placing 
the iidverh more before the adjective. 

IJri.iis : I. A silent e is dropped ; as hravc, hr aver. 

II. Ay after a consonant is changed into 1 before cr, etc. ; as happy, 
hapider. 

I I I. A final consonant after a Short vowel is doubled ; as red, 
redder; cruel, crueUer. 

IV. In choosing between er and more, sound and custom seem to 
be the safest guides. Thus we should not say i^electcr, but more sdect ; 
not injlrmer, but Tnorc infirm. Carlyle has hcautifullcst, etx 3 .; but his is 
not an exainido to be followed. 

18. "J'lic Superlative Degree is that form of the adjective 
which shows that the quality it expresses has heeii raised to the 
highest degree. The superlative degree requires that three 
things, or more, be coiiqiared. Thus “lie is tho tallest of tho 
two ” would ho incorrect. 

Superlative comes from the Lat. mperlativus, lifting up above. 
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19. The Superlative degree is formed iv two ways : either (i) 
by adding est to the positive ; or (ii) if the adjective has two 
syllables (the last ending in a consonant) or more, by placing 
the adverb most before the adjective. 

(i) Happiest, (ii) Most recent ; nwst bmutifnl, 

20. Some adjectives, from the very nature of the ideas they 
express, do not admit of comparison. Such are golden, ivoodcn; 
left, right; square, triangidar ; weeldy, mantling ; eternal, i)er- 
petual, etc. 

21. The most frequently used adjectives have irregular 
comparisons. The following is a list : — 


Pos- 

Com- 

Super- 

Pos- 

Com- 

Super- 

itive. 

parative. 

lative. 

itive. 

parative. 

lative. 

Bad 

worse 

worst. 

Late 

later 

latest. 

Evil 

worse 

worst. 

Late 

latter 

last. 

111 

worse 

worst. 

—Little 

less 

least. 

Far 

farther 

farthest. 

-Many 

more 

most. 

[Forth] 

further 

furthest. 

Mucli 

more 

most. 

Fore 

former 

foremost.-' 

-'Nigh 

Higher 

Highest (next). 

Good 

better 

best. 

Old 

older 

oldest. 

Hind 

liindcr 

hindmost. 

Old 

elder 

eldest. ^ 


[Rathe] rather [rathest.] 


(i) Worse and worst come, not from Imdj but from the root wcor, evil. 
[War comes from the same root.) The s in worse is a part of the root ; 
and the full comparative is really worser, which was used in the 16th 
century (Shakespeare, ‘•Hamlet,” III. iv. 157). Worst = worsest, 

(ii) The til in farther is intrusive. Farther is fcjnnod on a false anal- 
ogy with farther ; as could (from can) is with would (from will). Far- 
ther is used of progression in space; farther, of progressit)n in reasoning. 

(hi) Former was in A.S. forma (= first). It is a superlative form with 
a comparative sense. 

(iv) Better comes from A.S. 6c<=good — a root which was found in 
. hetan, to make good, and in the phrase to 6oo«=“to the good.” 

(v) Later and latest refer to time ; latter and last to position in 
space or in a scries. Last is as by assimilation from latst ; as best is from 
hetst. 

(vi) Less docs not come from the lit in little; but from the A.S. las, 
weak. I^ast=laese8t. 

, (vii) Nlghest is contracted into next ; as highest was into heost. Thus 

gh-fB=k+B=x. 
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(viii) We say “the o^Jest man that ever lived, ” and “the eldest of 
(,hc family.” Older and oldest refer to mere number ; elder and eldest 
to a family or corporate group. 

(ix) Rathe is still found in poctrj'. Milton has “ the rathe primrose, 
that forsaken dies and Coleridge, “ twin buds too rathe to bear the 
winter’s unkind air.” The Irish pronunciation raythcriB the old Eng- 
lish ])ronunciatiou. 

(x) Hind is used as an adjective in the phrase “ the hind wheels.” 

22. Tlio Ljllowiiig arc defective comparatives and superla- 
tives : — 


POSITIVK 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

[Aft] 

after 

— 

fin] 

inner 

innermost. 

[Out] 

outer (or utter) 

outermost (or uttermost). 

— 

nether 

nethermost. 

— 

over 

— 

im 

upper 

upi)crmost. 


(i) After, as an adjective, is found in afterrnath and afterthought. 

(ii) In is used as an adjective in the word inside; and as a noun in 
the i)hi*a.se “ the ins and outs ” of a ([uestion. 

(iii) In the inns of law, the utter-bar (outer-bar) is opposed to the 

Inner-bar. 

(iv) Tlie neth in ndher is the same as the neath in beneath. 

(v) 1’he ov in over is the ove in above, and is a dialectic form of u}>. 
It is still found in such names as Over Leigh in Cheshire, and Over 
Darii'cn in hancashire. 

(vi) Hindmost, uttermost, are not compounds of most, but arc 
double suj)crlaiives. There w’as an old superlative ending ema, which 
wc see in Tiat. extrtmus, supremus, etc. It was foi’gotten that this W’as 
a superlative, and est or ost was added. Thus we liad hindema, mid 
om. These afterwards became hindmost and midmost. 


THE VERB. 

1. Tho Verb is that ‘‘part of speech” by moans of wliicli 
wo make an assertion. 

It is the keystone of the arch of speech. 

(i) The word verb comes from the Lat. verbum, a w'ord. It is so 
called because it is the word in a sentence. If we leave the verb oq+i 
of a sentence, all the other words become mere nonsense. Thus we can 
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say, " I saw him cross the bridge.” Leave out saw, and the other words 
have no meaning whatever. 

(ii) A verb has sometimes been called a telling word, and this is a 
good and simple definition for young learners. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


2. Verbs arc divided into two classes — Transitive and 
intransitive. 

3. A Transitive Verb denotes an action or feeling which, 

IS it were, passes over from the doer of the action to the 
object of it. “ The boy broke the stick ; “ he felled the 

yi'ce ; ” “ ho hates walking.” 

Til these sentences we are able to think of the action of breaking and 
felling as ’passimj over to the stick and the tree. 

Tmtisitive comes from the Lat. verb tramlre, to pass over. 


The more correct definition is this : — 

A Transitive Verb is a verb that requires an object. 

This definition covers the instances of have, own, possess, inherit, etc., 
as well as break, strike, feU, etc. 

4. An Intransitive Verb denotes a state, feeling, or action 
kvliich docs not pass over, hut which terminates in the doer or 
igont. ‘‘ lie sloops ; ” “ she walks ; ” ‘‘the grass grows.” 

5. There is, in general, nothing in the look or appearance 
3f the verb which will enable us to tell whether it is transitive 
)r intransitive. A transitive verb may ho used intransitively; 
in intransitive verl), transitively. Tii a few verbs we possess 
i causative form. Tints wo have : — 


Intuansitive, 

Causative 

Bite^ 

Bait. 

Deem ^ 

Doom (verb). 

Drink ^ 

Dreiicli. 

Fall 

Fell. 

Lie 

Lay. 

1 Tliese are 


Intransitive. 

Causative. 

Quoth 

Bequeathe. 

Rise 

Raise. 

Sit 

Set. 

Watch ^ 

Wake. 

Wring ^ 

Wrencli. 


used transitively. 


The following exceptional usages should he diligently 
lotod : — 


I. Intransitive verbs may bo used transitively. Tims — 
(i) (a) He walked to Loudon. (6) He walked his horse. 

(a) The eagle flew. (6) The boy flew his kite. 
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(ii) AVhon the iiitmiisitive verh is coinpoiiiided with a pre- 
])Osition eitlior (i) separahle, or (ii) iiiseparahle. 

(i) (a) f£c laughed. {h) ITe laughed-at me. 

(ii) («) lie came. {?») He overcame the enemy. 

(iii) (fi) He spoke. {h) He bespoke a pair of boots. 

Such Ycrhs are soiiietinHJS called “ Propositional Verbs." 

I r. Transitive verbs may be used intransitively — 

(i) Witli tli(j pronoun itself understood : — 

(a) lie broke the disli. (t) The sea breaks on the rocks. 

{a) Slie shut the door. (Z») The door shut suddenly. 

(a) They moved tlic table. {h) The table moved. 

(ii) Wlien tlio verb describes a fact perceived by tlie senses : — 

(a) He out the ])cef. {h) The beef cuts tough. 

(a) lie sold the books. {h) M’hc books sell well. 

{(t) She smells the rose. (h) The rose smells sweet. 

Tlio following is a tabular vi(;w of the 

KINDS OF VEEBS. 

_L 

I ■ I 

INTRANSITIVE. TRANSITIVE. 

_ I 

I ' ‘ i I 1 

Of State. Of action. Active. Passive. 

(Sleep.) (Run.) (Wound ) (Bo wounded.) 

TllJC INFLEXIONS OF VERBS. 

6. Verbs are changed or modified for Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number, and Person. These cliaiigcs are expressed, partly l)y 
inflexion, and ^Jartly by the use of auxiliary verbs. 

(i) A verb is an auxiliary verb (from bat. auxilium, aid) when its 
own full and real meaning dmjts out of shjlit, and it aids or helps the 
verb to wliii h it is aUache<l to exjircss iU meaning. Thus wo say, “ He 
works hard that he vimj gain the prize ; ” and here may has not its old 
meaning of }mm\ or its present meaning of I'icrmission. Rut — 

(ii) If wo say “ He may go,” hero Ttiay is not used as an auxlUazy, 
but is a notional verb, with its full meaning ; and the sentence is==: . 
“ He has leave to go.” 
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Voice. 

7. Voice is that form of ilic Verb by Avliicli wo sliow 
wlietbor the subject of tlic statement denotes the doer of the 
action, or the object of the action, expressed by the verb. 

8. There are two Voices : the Active Voice, and the Passive 
Voice. 

(i) When a verb is used in the active voice, 

the subject of the sentence stands for , 
the doer of the action. “ He killed the mouse.” 

(ii) When a verb is in the passive voice, 

the subject of the sentence stands for 

the object of the action. “The mouse wtis killed.” 

Or we may say that, in the passive voice 
the grammatical subject denotes tlic real 
object. 

(iii) There is in English a kind of middle voice. Thus we can say, 
“He opened the door” (active); “The door was oi)cned” (passive); 
“The do(jr opened” (middle). In the same way we liave, “Tliiswood 
cuts easily ; ” “ Honey tastes sw’eet ; ” “The book sold well,” etc, 

9. An Intransitive Verb, as it can liave iu> direct uliject, 
(,‘aiinot lie used in tlio paf^sivo voice. Ihit, as avo have seen, 
WG can make an intransitive into a transitive verb by adding 
a preposition ; and lioneo avo can say : — 

Activk. Passivk. 

{fi) They hiuglied at him. {b) He was lauglied-at by them. 

(ft) The general si)uke to him. (6) He wjuj spoken-to by the general. 

10. In cliaiigiiig a verb in the acTive voice into the passive, 
NV(j may make eitlior (i) the direct or (ii) the indirect object 
into the subject of the passive verb. . 

Activk. Passive, 

1 . They ofiered her a chair. (i) A chair was offered her. 

(ii) She was offered a chair. 

2. They show'cd him the house. (i) The house was shown him. 

(ii) He wa.s shown tlic house. 

3. I promised the boy a coat. (i) A coat Avas promised the boy. 

(ii) Tlie boy was promised a coat. 

The Abject after the passive verb is not the real object of that verb, for 
^ a ])assivo verb cannot riglitly take an object. It is left over, as it were, from the 

active verb, and is lienee sometimes ealled a Residuary Object. 
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11. Tho passive voice of a verb is formed by using a part 
of tlic vcrl) to be and the past participle of the verb. Thus 

wc say — 

j\rT[VK. I’AssivK. Active. Passive. 

I l>oat. I jiin beaten. 1 have beaten. I have been beaten. 

(i) Some intransitive vcrbsi form their perfect tenses by means of the 
verb to hn ami tlieir i)ast participle, as “ I am come ; ” “ He is gone.” 
But tlie mmulmj here is <piite dilferent. There is no mark of an3rtliing 
done to the subject of the verb. 

(ii) Shakespeare has the i^hrases : is run; is arrived; are niarcJicd 
forth ; is entered into ; is stolen away. 

Mood. 

12. Tho Mood of a verb is the manner in which tho statc- 
iiiont iiia(l (3 by tlic verb is pr(i.sonted to the niind. Is a 
slatoiiK’iit made directly ^ Is a command given*? Is a state- 
ment subjoined to another 1 All these are different moods or 
)nodr.s. TIkto are four moods: tho Indicative ; tlie Impera- 
tive ; tlie, Subjunctive ; and the Infinitive. 

(i) Indicative conics from the T^at. indicdrCf to point out. 

(ii) Imperative comes from the Lat. imj}crdrc, to command. Hei.ico 
also emperor, empress, etc. (through French). 

(iii) Subjunctive comes from Tiat. suhjiutfjcre, to join on to. 

(iv) Inflnitive comes from Lat. infinltus, unlimited ; because the verb 
in tin's mood i.s not limited hy person, number, etc. 

13. 'Pbe Indicative Mood makes a direct assertion, or puts 
:i ([iiestion in a direct manner. Thus we say : “ John is ill ; ” 
‘‘Is Jolin ill?” 

14. T] 1(3 Imperative Mood is the mood of command, 
request, or entreaty. Tluis wc say : “ Go ! ” “ Give me the 
hook, pleiist; ; ” “ Do (ionic hack 1 ” 

(i'i The liujK'nilivc Mood is the pure root of the verb without any 
inlloxion. 

(ii) It has in reality only one person — the second. 

15. The Subjunctive Mood is that form of the v6rb which 
i.s used in a sentence that is subjoined to a principal 
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sentence, — and which does not express a fact directly, but 
only the relation of a fact to the mind of tho s])i'akor. 
Alost often it expresses both doubt and futurity. Tims wo 
say : (i) 0 that lie were here ! ” (ii) “ Love not sleep, lest 

tliou come to poverty.” (iii) “ Whoever he bo, he cannot be 
a good man.” 

{[) In the first sentence, the person is not here. 

(ii) In the second, the person spoken to has not come to poverty ; hut 
he may. 

(iii) In the third, we do not know who the person really is. 

(iv) The Subjunctive Mood is rapidly dying out of use in modern 
English. 

16. Tho Infinitive Mood is that form of tho verb which 
has no reference to any agent, and is thcrcifoie unlimited by 
person, by number, or by time. It is tho verb itself, pure and 
simple. 

(i) Tho preposition to is not an essential part nor a necessary sign of 
the infinitive. The oldest sign of it w.as tho ending in an. After matfj 
can, shallj wiUy mud, hid, dnre, (4), let, malce, hear, see, feel, need, the 
.simple infinitive, without to, is still used. 

(ii) Tho Infinitive is really a noun, and it may he (a) cither in the 
nominative or (/>) in tho ohj. case. Thus wo have : («) “ To err is 
human ; to forgive, divine ; ” and (6) “ I wish to go.” 

(iii) In O.E. it was declined like any other noun ; and the dative cfi.s(j 
ended in anne. Then to was placed l)cfore this dative, to indicate 
pur[){)se. Thus wo find, “ The sower went out to sow,” when, in O.E. 
to HOW was to sdiecnnv. This, which is now called the gerundial infinitive!, 
lifw become very common in English. Thus we have, “ I came to see 
you “A house to lei.” “To hear him (= on hearing him) talk, you 
would think he was worth millions.” 

(iv) Wc must be careful to distiuguish hetween {a) the pure Infinitive 
and (/>) the gerundial Infinitive. Thus we say — 

(a) I want to see him. (6) I went to see him. Tho latter is tho 

gerundial infinitive — that i.s, the old dative. 

(c) The gerundial infinitive is attiichcd (1) to a noun ; and (2) to an 
adjective. Thus we have such phrases as — 

(1) Bread to cat; water to drink; a house to sell. 

(2) "Wonderful to relate; quick to take offence; eager to yo. 

17. A i^erund is a noun formed from a verb by the addition 
t ing. It may be either (i) a subject ; or (ii) an object ; or 
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(iii) it may 1 )C governed by a preposition. It has two functions ; 
that of a noun, and tliat of a verb— that is, it is itself a noun, 
and it has tlu; governing power of a verb. 


(i) Heading is j»leasaiit. (ii) I like reading, (iii) He got off by cross- 
ing the river. In tliis last sentence, erosdng is a noun in relation to 
and a verb in relation to river. 

Gerund eoirie.s from the Lat. ^cro, I carry on ; because it carries on 
the [«»\ver (»r functitiii of tlie verb. 

(ii) 'I’ljo Gerund must lie carefully distinguished from three other 
kinds of word.s : (<f) from Ihc verbal noun, which used to end in unfj ; 
{f}) from i.he present participle; and (c) from the infinitive with to. 
'riie following arc examplc.s : — 


(ii) “ Forty aii<l six yi-ar.s was tlil.s 
)ilr. ill llis'u hnildiiuj is a 

Ycrlial noun. 

(/<) ‘‘Droaiiiiii}' as lie wviit along, ho 
fell into tin’ hnioh." Hero dreaming is 
an ailj(’rti\i! agn oing with hr, and is then*, 
toll' a ])arl iciplc. 

(<•) “To writo is (luito oasy, when one 
lias a good lien.” Here ta v'rite is a pri's- 
cut inliiiitJvc, and is the iioniinativc to is. 
^Itniiist not. hi' forgotten tliat theolde.st 
intinili\e had no tn, and that it still exists 
III this ])nre forin in such lines as “ Better 
dwril in the niidst of alarms, than reign 
ill this liorrihle iilaoe." 


(a) “H') was imnished for robbing the 
orchard.” Here ruhhing is a gerund, be- 
cau.se it is a noun and also governs a noun. 

Qj) “He w’.as tired of dreaming such 
dreams.” Here dreaming is a gerund, 
laicauso it is a noun and governs a noun. 

(e) “ He comes here to write Ids letters.” 
j Here to write is the gernndial infinitive ; 
it is in the dative case; and the O.K, 
form was to wrifanne. Hero the to lias 
a distinct meaning. This is the so- 
called “innnitive of imrposc; ’ but it is 
a true gerund. Tn the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the sense, of the to was W'cak- 
eiied, it took a /or,— •“ What W’ciit yo out 
for to see ? ” 


(iii) The following three words in ing have cacli a special function 
((/) He is reading about the jmssing of Arthur (verbal noun). 

(h) Ainl .Vrthiir, ]>ns.dng tliciico (participle), i-ode to the wood. 

^r) This is only good for passing the time (gerund). 

18 . A Participle is a verbal adjective. Tli(?rc arc two par- 
ticiples: tin* Present Active ami ilic Perfect Passive. TJio 
former (i) two functions : tliat of an adjective and that 
of a verb. 'Die latter (ii) has only tlic function of an adjective. 

(i) ‘‘ Hearing the noi.se, the porter ran to the gate.” In this sentence, 
hut nag i.s an adjective ijualifyiiig porfer, and a verb governing noise. 

(ii) Defeated and di.scouragcd, the enemy surrendered. ^ 

^ i-fT 1. 0 must bo very careful to distinguish between (a) the gerund ip 

huj, and (&) the participle in ing. Thus running in a “ running stream ” 
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is an adjective, and therefore a participle. In the phrase, “ in running 
along,” it is a noun, and therefore a gerund. IVIilton says— 

“ And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap mo in soft Lydian airs ! " 

Here eating is an adjective, and means ; and it is therefore a 
participle. But if it had meant cares about eating^ eating would liavc 
been a noun, and therefore a gerund. So a fishing-rod is not a rod 
that fishes; a frying-pan is not npan that fries; a walking-stick is not 
a stick that tvalks. The rod is a rod for fishing; the pan, a pan for 
frying ; tlie stick, a stick for lealking ; and therefore fishing, frying, 
and walking are all gerunds. 

2. The word participle comes from Lat. jyarticipdre, to }>artakc of. 
The participle partakes of the nature of the vei’b. (Hence also ^mr- 
ticipate.) 


Tense. 

19. Tense is tho form which the verb takes to indicate time. 
Tliero are, in Imman life, three*, times : past, pros(*nt, and 
futiu'o. Hence tliore arc in a verb three chief tenses : T^ast, 
Present, ami Future. These iu«ay be r(;prescntcd on a 
straight lino: — 

TENSES. 


Past. Present. Future. 

I wrote. I write. J sliall write. 

(i) The word tense comes to us from the French temps, whit!li is fi’om 
the Lat. tempus, time. Hence also temporal, temporary, etc. (The modern 
French word is temps; the old French word was tens.) 

20. Tho tenses of an English verb give not oidy tlio time of 
an action or cv(mt, hut also the state or condition of tliat 
action or event. This state may be complete or incomplete, 
or neither — that is, it is left indefinite. These states an*, 
oftener called perfect, imperfect, and indefinite. The con- 
dition, then, of an action as (ixpros.sed by Ji verb, or the con- 
dition of the tense of a verb, may be of tliree kinds. It may 
])e — 

(i) Complete or Perfect, as Written. 

|[ii) Incomplete or Imperfect, as Writing. 

(iii) Indefinite, as Write. 
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\V(i ]iow luivc therefore — 


Past. 

I 

Ju'ltf. Iiniiti-f. 
Wrote. Was 
wrilleti. wriliii;?. 


TENSES. 

I 


Present. 

I 

i” I 1 

J‘p,i'fc(:t. huUf. hiijierf. 
ifavtj Write. Am 
written. Avritiiif,'. 


Future. 

I 

J'erjed. Imlef. Ivijierf. 
Sliall Shall Shallhe 
have write, writing, 
written. 


(i) 'I’ho only icn.sc in our language that in formed by inflexion is the 
past indeflnlte.* All the others arc formed by the aid of auxiliaries. 

{a) The iinjicrfcet tenses are formed by be -I- tbe imperfect 
participle. 

(h) 1’he [)erfei:t tenses are formed by have + the perfect par- 
ticiple. 

(ii) Ilesi^les had written, have written, and will have ivrittcn, we can say 
had bten wrifinr/, have been writing, ami loill have been writing. These 
are sometimes called Past Perfect (or Pluperfect) ContiimouB, Perfect 
Continuous, and Future Perfect Continuous. 

(iii) “ I do write,’' “ f did write,” arc called Emphatic forms. 


X LMRKR. 

21. Verhs mic iikhUIumI for Number. Th(‘,ro arc iu verbs 
two numbers : (i) the Singular and (ii) tlio Plural. 

(i) We say, “ He writes” (with the ending s). 

(ii) We say, “ They write” (with no inflectional ending at all). 


Pkuson. 

22. XvrhA are niodifKnl for Person— tliat is, the form of the 
Verb is changed to suit (i) the first person, (ii) the second 
person, or (iii) tlic third person. 

(i) ‘‘ 1 write.” (ii) “ Thou writest.” (iii) “ TTc writes.” 
Conjugation. 

23. Conjugation is the name given to tlie snni-total of all tlie 
iulloxions and eonihinations of the parts of a verh. 

The word conjugate comes from the Tvat. conjugare, to bind together. 
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24. Tliero are two conjugations in Englisli — the Strong and 
the Weak. Hence we have ; (i) verbs of the Strong Con- 
jugation, and (ii) verbs of the Weak Conjugation, wliich 
are more usually called Strong Verbs and Weak Verbs. 
These verbs are distinguished from each other by tluur way 
of forming their past tenses. 

25. The past tense of any verb determines to which of tliese 
(Masses it belongs • and that by a twofold test — one positive and 
one negative. 

26. (i) The positive} test for tlie past of a Strong Verb 
is that it changes the vowel of the present, (ii) TIkj nega- 
tive test is that it never adds anything to the present to make 
its past tense. 

(i) Thus we say write, wrote, and change the vowel. 

(ii) But in wrote there is nothing added to write. 

27. (i) The 2 )ositive t(}st for the past tense of a Weak Verb 
is tliat d or t is added to the jjreseut. (ii) The negative t(3st is 
tliat the root- vowel of the present is generally not changed. 

(i) There are some exceptions to this latter sfatoment. Thus tell, 
told ; buy, bought ; sell, sold, arc weak verbs. Tlio change in tlie vowel 
does not spring from the same cause as the change in strong verbs. 
Ilencc — 

(ii) It is as well txi keep entirely to the positive test in tbc case tif 
weak verbs. However “strong” or “irregular” may seem to be tbe 
verbs teach, taught ; seek, sought ; say, said, wc know that they arc 
weak, because tliey add a d or a t for tlie })aHt tense. 

(iii) In many weak verbs there seems to be both a change of vowel 
and also an absence of any addition. Hence they look very like strong 
verbs. In fact, the long vowel of the present is made short in the past. 
Thus w'o find meet, met; feed, fed. But these verbs are not strong. 
The old past was mette and fedde ; and all that has hapi>ciicd is tliat 
tliey have lost the old infle,\ions te and de. It was owing to the addi- 
tion of another syllable that the original long vowel of the verb was 
shortened. Compare mition, mitional; vain^ vanity. 

(iv) The past or passive participle of strong verbs had the suffix en 
and the prefix ge. The suffix has now disappeared from many strong 
verbs, and the prefix from all. I?ut yr, wliicli in Chaucer’s time had 
been refined into a y (as in yemnen, yronnen), is retained still in tliat 
form in the one word yclept. Milton’s use of it in utar-y-pointiny is a 
mistake. 
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28 . 'I'lio following is an 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OP STRONG VERBS. 


(All strong veiLs cxcopt those which have arc monosyllahic.) 



The foririrt in italics arc weak. 


Prcit. 

Pant. 

Pasn. Part. 

Pres. 

Past. 

Pa.^s. Part. 


abode 

abode. 

I'ly 

flew , 

flow’ll. 

Ariso 

ai’oric 

ariKcn. 

Foi*bear 

ftjrbore 

forborne. 

A\viik<j 

awoko 

awi tko 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten. 


{awitked) 

{tiwaked). 

For.sako 

forsook 

forsaken. 

licar 

boro 

born. 

Ficeze 

fl’OZC 

frozen. 

(hring f« 

>rth) 


(Jet 

got 

got, gotten. 

licar 

boro 

borne. 

Give 

gave 

given. 

f (cari'y) 



Go 

%c€nt 

gone. 

licai. 

boat 

beaten. 

Grind 

ground 

ground. 

r»(!giii 

began 

begun. 

Grow 

grew 

grown. 

lii'liold 

liclicld 

beheld (be- 

Hang 

hung 

liiing, 



holden). 


{hanged) hanged. 

liiil 

liado, bid 

bidden, bid. 

Hold 

held 

bold. 

liiiul 

bound 

bound. 

Know 

knew’ 

known. 

liilo 

bit 

bitten, bit. 

Tae 

lay 

lain. 

liloW 

lilow 

blown. 

Hide 

rode 

ridden. 

lircak 

broke 

broken. 

King 

rang 

rung. 

liiirst/ 

bur.st 

bui.-'t. 

llise 

rose 

risen. 

Cliitlc 

diid 

chidden, 

Run 

ran 

run. 



chid. ' 

See 

saw 

seen. 

( Mumse 

cbo.-ic 

cluiHcn. 

, Seethe 

^(n\{Sf'(‘t1u 

'd) sodden. 

( Mcave 

clove 

chiven. 

Shako 

shook 

shaken. 

(sj)lit) 



; Shine 

shone 

shone. 

CMiml) 

cloinb 

(eJimhed). 

i Shoot 

shot 

shot. 

(’ling 

clung 

cAung. 

Shrink 

shrank 

shrunk. 

("*(>1110 

came 

conic. 

Sing 

sang 

sung. 

Cn»\v 

crew 

crown 

Sink 

sank 

sunk, 



(n'ojmZ). 



.sunken. 

Dig 

dug 

dug. 

Sit 

sat 

sat. 

D.i 

did 

done. 

Slay 

slew 

slain. 

Draw 

drew 

drawn. 

! Slide 

slid 

.slid. 

l^rink 

drank 

drunk, 

Sling 

slung 

slung. 



drunken. 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk. 

1 )rivo 

drove 

driven. 

Smite 

smote 

smitten. 

Kat. 

ate 

eaten. 

Speak 

spoke 

s])oken. 

V\ill 

fell 

fallen. 

S])in 

spun 

spun. 

I'ighk 

ft*ughi. 

fought. 

Spring 

sprung 

.sprung. 

Kind 

found 

found. 

Stand 

stood 

stood. 

Hing 

iluiig 

tlung. 

Stave 

stove 

staved. 
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Pres. 

Past. 

Pass. Part. 

Pres. 

Past. 

Pass. Part. 

Steal 

stole 

stolen. 

Thrive 

throve 

thriven 

Stick 

stuck,' 

stuck. 


{thrived) 

{thrived). 

Sting 

•stuiig 

stung. 

Throw 

throw 

thrown. 

Stink 

stank 

stunk. 

Tread 

trod 

trodden, 

Stride 

strode 

stridden. 



trod. 

Strike 

struck 

struck. 

Wake 

w’okc 

{waked). 

String 

strung 

strung. 


{leaked) 


Strive 

strove 

striven. 

Wear 

wore 

W’orn. 

Swear 

sw’oro 

sworn. 

Weave 

wove 

woven. 

Swim 

sw’am 

sw^um. 

Win 

W'tUl 

w’on. 

Swing 

swung 

swmng. 

AVind 

w^ound 

wound. 

Take 

took 

taken. 

AVring 

W’rung 

wrung. 

Tear 

tore 

torn. 

AA'^rite 

wrijrto • 

w'rittcn. 


It is WC3II for tlie young learner to examine tlie above verbs 
(ilosely, and to make a classification of tluun for bis own use. 
I’lie following are a f(‘,w suggestions towards this task ; — 

(i) Collect verbs with vowels a, e, a ; like fall, fell, fallen. 

(ii) Verbs witli 0 , e, O ; like throw, threw, thrown. 

(iii) Verbs with 1, a, U ; like begin, began, begun. 

(iv) Verbs with 1, u, u ; like fling, flung, flung. 

(v) Verbs with i, ou, ou ; like fliul, found, found. 

(vi) Verbs with ea, 0, 0 ; like break, broke, broken. 

(vii) Verbs with 1, a, i ; Like give, gave, given. 

(viii) Verbs with a, 0 or 00, a ; like shake, shook, shaken. 

(ix) Verbs with 1 (long), o, 1 (short) ; like drive, drove, driven. 

(x) Verbs with ee or 00, O, O ; like freeze, froze, frozen ; or choose, 
cho.se, chosen. 

29. Weak Verbs arc of two kimbs : (i) Irregular Weak ; 
and (ii) Regular Weak. The Irregular Weak arc such verbs 
us tell, told; buy, bought. The Ecgular Weak arc such 
v(Tbs as attend, attended ; obey, obeyed. 

(i) The Irregular Weak vcr])s arc, with very few exceptions, mono- 
syllables, and are almost all of purely Englisli origin. 

(ii) The Regular Weak verbs are entirely of fiatin or of French origiiL 
Since the language lost the power of clianging the rcjot-vowel of a verb, 
every verb received into our tongue from another language has been 
placed in the Regular Weak conjugation. 

r 

^ Tlic past ten.scs of diy and stich were formerly weak ; so were tlie pas- 
sive participles of /tide, rotj show, strew ^ saw. 

V 
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(iii) The ed or d is a .shortened form of did. Thus, I loved is = I 
love did. 

30. Irregular Weak vorl)s arc thoin.selvos divided into two 
class(js : (i) tlio.so wliicli ke(*.p tlieir ed, d, or t in tlio past 
lc.ii.se; (ii) 11io.S(3 which have lo.st the d or t. Thus wo find 
(i) sleep, slept ; teach, taught. Among (ii) wo find feed, fed, 
whieli wa.s once, fed-de ; set, set, whicli was once set-te. 

It is of the gieiiie.st importance to attend to the following 
changes : — 

(i) A sharj) coii.sonant follow.^ a sharp, and a flat a flat. Thus p in 
alffp is sliarj), and tluireforc \vc (;annot say slccped. We must take the 
shar]) form of d, whit3li is t, and .say alept. So also felt, burnt, dreamt, 
etc. 

(ii) S«>me verbs shorten their vowel. Thus we have hear, heard ; flee, 
fled ; sleep, slept, etc. 

(iii) Sumo verlw have diirerent vowels in tlio pre.sent and past : as 
tell, told ; buy, bought ; teach, taught ; work, wrought. But it is not 
i)to pa-^t ionso, it is tlio present that has changed. Tims the o in told 
ri'inrsiMits tlie a in Utlv^ etc. 

(iv) Some hav'e dr<)ppc<l an internal letter. Thus made is =:maked; 
paid - : payed ; had = haved. 

(v) Some verbs change the d of the present into a t in the past. Thus 
we have build, built ; send, sent. 

(vi) A large class have the three iiarts — present, past, and passive 
participle — exactly alike. Such arc rid, set, etc. 

"I’lic folloAving is an 

ALVIlARETrC^AT. LIST OF TIIREGULAK WEAK VERBS. 


CLx\ss I. 


Pres. 

Past. 

Pass. Part. 

Pres. 

Past. 

Pass. Part. 

Boi’oavc 

bereft 

bereft. 

Dwell 

dwelt 

dwelt. 

Bcsccch 

besought 

besought. 

Feel 

felt 

felt. 

Bring 

brought 

brought. 

Flee 

fled 

fled. 

Hum 

burnt 

burnt. 

Grave 

gi-avcd 

graven. 

Huy 

bought 

bought. 

1 lave 

had 

had. 

(\itch 

caught 

caught. 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn. 

01 cave 

cleft 

cleft. 

Hide 

hid 

hidden. 

(split) 

Creep 

crept 

creiit. 

Kccj> 

Kneel 

kept 

knelt 

kept. 

knelt. 

laid. 

Deal 

dealt 

dealt. 

Lay 

laid 

Dream 

dreamt 

dre.imt. 

Lean 

leant 

leant. ' 
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Pres. 

Past 

Pass Part. 

Pres. 

Past. 

Pass. Part. 

Learn 

learnt 

learnt 

Shear 

sheared 

shorn. 

Leap 

leapt 

leapt. 

Shoe 

shod 

shod. 

Leave 

left 

left. 

Show 

showed 

shown. 

Lose 

lost 

lost. 

Sleej) 

sle])t 

slept. 

Make 

made 

made. 

Sow 

sowed 

sown. 

Mean 

meant 

meant. 

Spell 

spelt 

spelt 

Pay 

paid 

paid. 

Spill 

spilt 

s])ilt 

l*cn 

pent 

pent. 

Strew 

strewed 

strewn. 


(penned) 

Sweep 

swept 

swept. 

Uap (to 

rapt 

rapt. 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen. 

transport) 



Teach 

taught 

taught 

Rive 

rived 

riven. 

Tell 

told 

told. 

Rot 

rotted 

rotten.' 

Think 

thought 

thought. 

Say 

said 

said. 

Tie 

tied 

tight. ^ 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn. 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Work 

wrought 

wrought^ 

Sell 

sold 

sold. 


worked 

worked. 

Shave 

shaved 

shaven. 





^ lloUerty thghty and xorougUt are now used as adjectives, and not as 
passive participles ; cp. wrought iron, a tight knot, rotten wood. 


Class II. 


Pres. 

Past. 

Pass. Part. 

Pres. 

Past. 

Pass. Part. 

Send 

bent 

bent 

Meet 

met 

met. 

Bleed 

bled 

bled. 

Put 

put 

put 

Blend 

blent 

blent. 

Read 

read 

read. 

Breed 

bred 

bred. 

Rend 

rent 

rent. 

Build 

built 

built. 

Rid 

rid 

rid. 

Cast 

cast 

cast. 

Send 

sent 

sent. 

Clothe 

clad 

clad 

Set 

set 

set. 


(clothed) (clothed). 

Shed 

shod 

shed. 

Cost 

cost 

cost. 

Shred 

shred 

shred. 

Cut 

cut 

cut. ' 

Shut 

shut 

slmt. 

Feed 

fed 

fetl. 

Slit 

slit 

slit. 

Gild 

gilt 

gilt (gilded). 

Speed 

sped 

HJ)cd. 


(gilded) 


Spend 

spent 

spent. 

Gird 

girt 

girt 

Spit 

spit 

spit. 

Hear 

heard 

heard. 

Split 

split 

s])lit. 

Hit 

hit 

hit. 

Sj)read 

sprcail 

sj)read. 

Huii; 

hurt 

hurt. 

Sw'eat 

sweat 

sweat. 

Knit 

knit 

knit. 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust. 

Lead 

led 

led. 

Wend 

wended 

wended. 

Lend 

jent 

lent. 


or went 

liCt 

let 

let 

Wet 

wet 

wet. 

Eight 

lit (lighted) lit (lighted). ' 
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31. I3(3forc we can learn the full coiyugation of a verb, wo 
iiinsti ac(|iifiint ourselves with all the parts of the auxiliary 
verbs — Shall and Will ; Have and Be. 

(i) If be inoiuirt existence merely (as in tlic sentence God is), it is 
calliul ft notional verb; if it is used in the formation of the passive 
voiiKj, it is an auxiliary verb. In the same way, have is a notional 
v<‘r)) when it means to possess, as in the sentence, “I have a shilling.” 


32. Th (3 hdhjwiiig are the jiarts of the verb Shall ; — 


Indicative Mood. 


SiHfjular. 

1. [shall. 

2. Thou shal-t. 
, li. He shall. 


Present Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We shall. 

2. You shall. 

3. They shall. 


Slrujulur. 

1. I sliuul-d. 

2. 'riiou slioul-d-st 

3. He sliouLd, 


Past Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We shoul-d 

2. You shoul-d 

3. They shoul-d. 


Imi’. Mood . Inf. Mood . PAimcirnKS 

(Should comes from an old dialectic form shol.) 

33. Tlic following are the parts of the verb Will : — 


Indicative Mood. 


S'Ingular. 

1. I will. 

2. Thou wil-t. 

3. He will. 


Present Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We will. 

2. You will. 

3. They will. 


Sinffular. 

1. 1 would-d. 

2. Thou wonhl-d-st. 

3. He woul'd. 


Past Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We would-d. 

2. You woul d. 

3. They woul-d. 


Imp. Mood . Inf. Mood . Paiiticiples . 

(i) Shall and will arc used as Tense-auxlllarles. As a tense-auxiliary, 
shall is used only in the first person. Thus wc say, I shall write j 
thou wilt write ; he will write — ^wheu wc speak merely of future time. 
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(ii) Shan’t is = shall not. Won’t is = wol noi;, wol being an older form 
of will. We find wol also in wolde — an old spoiling of looiild. 

(iii) Shall in the Ist person expresses simple futurity; in the 2d and 
3d persona, authority. Will in the 1st person expresses determination ; 
in the 2d and 3d, oidy futurity. 

34. Tlio following arc tlio parts of tlio verb Have : — 


Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Thou ha-st. 2. You have. 

3. lie ha s. 3. They have. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sin(ju1/tr. Plural. 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. You have had. 

3. Ho has had. 3. They have had. 

(i) HaBt=havest. Compare and ctm (ii) Had=haved. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sin{jular . PI imd. 

' 1. I hinL 1. Wc had. 

2. Thou had-St. 2. You had. 

3. He had. 3 Tlioy had. 

Fast Perfect (or Pluperfect) Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 


1. 1 liad had. 

2. Thou liadst had. 

3. He had had. 


1. Wc liad had. 

2. You had had. 

3. They had had. 


Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have. 1. We shall have. 

2. Thou wilt have. 2. You will have. 

3. lie will have. 3. They will have. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Sinyular. Plural. 

!.<• I shall have had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. You will have had. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


Present 

Hinfjulnr. 

1. I liavc. 

2. Thou have. 

3. He liave. 


Indefinite Tense. 

Plural. 

Wc have. 

2. You have. 

3. They have. 


Present Perfect Tense. 


S'nnfjtdnr. 

1. T liavc had. 

2. M’liou have had. 

3. J£e liavc had. 


Plural. 

1. Wc have had. 

2. You have had. 

3. They have had. 


Past Indefinite Tense. 

Same in form as in ilie Indicative ; but with no inflexion in the 

secoij^d jKM'soii. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Same in form aa in the Indicative ; hut with no inflexion in the 
second person. 


Simfiilm'. 

1. I had. 

2. Tlmu had. 

3. He liad. 


Past Indefinite Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We had. 

2. You had. 

3. They had. 


Past Perfect (Pluperfect) Tense. 

Simjular. 

1. 1 had had. 1. 

2. Thou had had. 2. 

3. Me had liad. 3. 


Plural. 

We had had. 
You had had. 
They had had. 


Jmi’KIiativk Moon. — Singular: Have! Plural: Have! 

I X I'l N iTi VK Mood. - -Present Indefinite : (To) have. Perfect ; (To) have liad. 
Pahtjoiit-es. — Imperfect : Having. Past (or Passive) : Had. 
Compound Perfect {Active ) : Having had. 


35. TIio following arc the parts of tlio verb Be : — 

Indicative Mood. 


Singular. 

1. I a-m. 

2. Tliou ar t. 

3. He is. 


Present Indefinite Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We are. 

2. You are. 

3. They are. 
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Preaent Perfect Tense. 


Singular. 

1. I have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 

3. He has been. 


Plural. 

1. We have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. They have been. 


Indefinite Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They \Nl^ere. 


Past 

Singular. 

1. I was. 

2. Thou wast or wert. 

3. He was. 

Past Perfect 

Singular. 

1. I had been. 

2. Thou hadfit been. 

3. He had been. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

I shall be, etc. 


(Pluperfect) Tense. 

Plural. 

1. Wc had been. 

2. You had been. 

3. Tlicy had been. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

T shall have been, etc. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


' 1 . 

2 . 

3. 


SuBJtJNCTivjs Moon. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 


Singular. 
I be. 
Thou be. 
He be. 


Plural. 

1. We be. 

2. You be. 

3. They be. 


Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I have been. 1. Wc have been. 

Thou have been. 2. You have been. 

He have been. 3. They liave been. 


Singular. 
I were. 
Thou wert. 
He were. 


Past Indefinite Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. Tliey were. 


Past Perfect (Pluperfect) Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I had been. 1. We had been. 

Thou had been. 2. You had been. 

He had been. 3. They had been. 
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Past Indefinite (Compound Form). 


fiiwjular. 

1. I kIiouM Le. 

2. Thou Hliould ho. 
13. He h]i<»u1(1 )>e. 


riural. 

1. We should he. 

2. You should he. 
:i They should be. 


Future Perfect (Compound Form). 


tiinffular. 

1. I sh«)uld have been. 

2. 'L'hou sliould have been 
:3. lie should have been. 


Plural. 

1. We should have been. 

2. You should have been. 

3. They should have been. 


Lmi'khativk Mooj). — SImjular: He! Plurtd : He! 

iNi-’iNiTivE 310011 .— Present Indefinite : (To) bo. Present Perfect : 
(To) have boon. 

l’.\KTicjn,Ks.— Present: Heing. Past: Boon. Compound : 1 laving been. 
W(J lltul 11|(' shoH simple form 13k! in Colrri<h;o’.s line — 

13o, niilirr limn 1 m‘, oallnl, a ohihl of Go<l ! ” 


(i) It is iihiiii from the above that the voi*h Be i.s made ui> of fragments 
of tlii'oe ditloi-ent Y('i’b.s. As when, in a battle, several conn)anios of a 
rogiiiuMit have boon severely out up, and the fragments of those that 
oaiiio out safely are afterwards formed into one company, so has it been 
with tlic verb be. llci'.cc the verb ought to bo printed thus : — 

Am • — 


(ii) Am is a dihbrent verb from was and been. The m in am is the 
same as the m in me, and mark.s the fir.st person. 'J’hc t in art is the 
same a.s the th in thou, and marks tlic second person. C\)mj)aro ?tu7-t 
and sfiitl i. Is ha.s lo.st tlic sulFix th. The Germans retain tliis, and say 
ist. Are is not the O.K. plural, which was sind or siuilm. The w’ord 
are was introduced hy tlie Danc.s. [The Danish word to this day is «■, 
which wc have loariu'd to pronounce ar, a.s we do the cr in clerk and 
/hrhi/.'] 


(iii) Was is the ])a.st tense of tlie old verb wesan, to be. In some of 
the dialects of England it appears as war — the Gorman form. 

(iv) Be is a verb without ]»re.scnt or past tense. 

(v) {a) Be is a notional or 2>rincii)al verb wlieii it means to exist, a.s 

“ God ij'.” {U) It is also a i)rincii»al verb when it is used as a joiner or 

copula, as in the sentence, “ John Is a teacher,” where the is enables us 
to connect John and teacher in the mind. In such instances it is called 

a Copulative Verb or Copula 
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36. The Auxiliary Verbs have different functions. 

(i) The verb Be is a Voice (and sometimes a Tense) Aux- 
iliary. It enables us to turn the active into the passive voice, 
and to form the imperfect tenses. 

(ii) May, should, and let are Mood Auxiliaries. May and 
fijtoald liclp us to make tlic compound subjunctive tenses ; and 
let is employed in the Imperative ]\Iood to form, a kind of third 
person. Thus Let Mm go is = Go he / 

(iii) Have, Shall, and Will, are Tense Auxiliaries. With 
the aid of have, we form the perfect tenses ; Avith the lielp of 
f<h(tU and will, the future tenses. 

(iv) Can is a defective verb with only om*. mood, the In* 
dicative, and two tenses, the Present and the Past. 

Present. I can ; thou caust, etc. 

Fast. T could ; thou couldst, etc. 

( ^ould is a weak form. The I has no right there : it has crept in from 
a false analogy with should and would. Chaucer always writes coude or 
couthe. 

(v) May is also defective, having only the Indicative Mood 
and the Present and Past Tenses. 

Present. 1 may ; thou mayest, etc. 

Past. I miglit ; thou mightest, etc. 

Tlie O.E. wor<l for may was maegan. Tlic g is still preserved in tlio 
gh of the past tense. The guttural sound indicated by g or has 
vanislicd fi*om both. 


(vi) Must is the past tense of an old verb motan, to bo 
able. 

It is used only in the Indicativ6 Mood, Boirictimea in the I’rcscnt, 
sometimes” in tlio Past Tense ; but the form is the same for both 
Senses. 

It expresses the idea of necessity. 
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37. Tho following is tho full conjugation of a verb 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 


I. Present Indefinite Tense. 


1 strike. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

f have struck. 

II. Past Indefinite Tense. 

1 struc'k. 

Past Perfect (or Pluperfect) 
Tense. 

\ had struck. 

III. Future Indefinite Tense. 

f shall strike. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

I shall have struck. 


Present Imperfect Tense. 

I am striking. 

Present Perfect Continuous. 

I have been striking. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

I was striking. 

Past Perfect (or Pluperfect) 
Continuous. 

I had been striking. 

‘ Future Imperfect Tense, 

r shall be striking. 

Future Perfect Continuous. 

*•1 shall liavd been striking. 


Subjunctive !Mood. 

I. Present Indefinite Tense. 


(If) I, thou, he strike. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(If) I, th<»u, he liave struck. 

II. Past Indefinite Tense. 

(If) 1, thou, ho struck. 

Past Perfect (or Pluperfect) 
Tense. 

(If) T, thou, he had struck. 

III. Future Indefinite Tense. 

(If) 1, thou, he should strike. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he should have struck. 

('The Future Subjunctive, when not 
times called the Conditional Mood, 
hurt the child.”) 


Present Imperfect Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he be striking. 

Present Perfect Continuous. 
(If) I, thou, he have been striking. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he were .striking. 

Fast Perfect (or Pluperfect) 
Continuous. 

(If) I, thou, ho had been striking. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he should be striking. 

Future Perfect Continuous. 
(If) I, thou, ho should have been 
striking. 


jireceded by a Conjunction, is some- 
I should strike him if he wei’c to 
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Imperative Mood. 

I. Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Strike (thou) ! Plural. 2. Strike (ye) ! 

II. Fast Tense. 

(None.) 

III. Future Tense. 

2. Thou shalt strike. 2. You shall strike. 


Infinitive Mood. 


1. Present Indefinite, 

2. Present Imperfect, 

3. Present Perfect, . 

4. Present Perfect Continuous, 
6. Future Indefinite, 


(To) strike. , 

(To) bo striking. 

(To) have struck. 

(To) have been striking. 
(To) be about to strike. 


PAllTICirLES. 


1. Indefinite and Imperfect, 

2. Present Perfect, . 

3. Perfect Continuous, 

4. Future, .... 


Striking. 

Having struck. 

Having been striking. 
Going or about to strike. 


Gkuunds. 

1. Striking. 2. To strike. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Indicative Mood. 


I. Present Indefinite Tense. 

1 am struck. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

[ have been struck. 

II. Past Indefinite Tense. 

1 was struck. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

I had been struck. 

III. Future Indefinite Tense. 

1 shall be struck. 

« Future Perfect Tense. 

I shall have been struck. 


Present Imperfect Tense. 

I am being struck. 

Present Continuous. 

[ am being struck. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

I was being struck. 

Fast Continuous. 

1 was being struck. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

(None. ) 

Future Continuous. 

(None. ) 
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SuiiJUNCTivE Mood. 

I. Present Indefinite Tense. Present Imperfect Tense. 


(None.) 

Present Perfect Continuous. 


(Ifj I, thou, lie >iO struck. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(If; J, tliou, lie have been struck. 

II. Past Indefinite Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he were struck. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(If) I had been struck. 

III. Future Indefinite Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he should be struck. 


(None.) 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(If) J, thou, he were being struck. 
Past Perfect Continuous. 

(None.) 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

(None.) 

Future Perfect Continuous. 

(None.) 


Future Perfect Tense. 

(If) T, thou, ho should have been 
struck. 


(This tense, when used without a preceding conjunction, is sometime 
called the Conditional Mood. “I should he struck were 1 to go there.”) 


Imperative Mood. 

I. Present Tense. 

Hinyulur, 2. lie struck ! Plurtd. 2. Be struck ! 

11. Past Tense. 

(None.) 

III. Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Thou shalt be struck. 2. You shall be struck. 


Infinitive Mood. 


1. Indefinite, 

(To) be struck. 

2. Imperfect, 

(None.) 

3. Present Perfect, 

(To) liave been struck. 


Participles. 

1. Indefinite, 

. . . struck. 

2. Imperfect, 

. • . . Being struck. 

3. Present Perfect, 

Having been struck. 

4. Future, . 

Going or about to be struck. 


Gerunds. 

(None.) 
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ADVERBS. 

1. An Adverb is a word wliicli goes witli a verb, with an 
idjectivo, or with another adverb, to modify its meaning ; - 

(i) He writes badly. Here badly modifies the verb writes. 

(ii) The weather is very hot. Here very modifies the adjcistivc 

hot. 

(iii) She writes very rapidly. Here rapidly modi$es writes, and 

very, rapidly. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

2. Adverbs — so far as their function is concerned — are of 
,wo kinds : (i) Simple Adverbs and (ii) Conjunctive Adverbs, 
i) A Simple Adverb merely modifies the word it goes with. 
\ Conjunctive Adverb has two functions ; (r<) it modifies, 
iiid (b) joins one sentence with another. 'Jims, if I say “ He 
*anie when ho was ready,” the adverb when not only modifies 
.lie verb came, and shows the time of his coming, hut it joins 
:(igethcr the two sentences Ho came” and “ he was ready.” 

3. Adverbs — so far as their meaning is concerned — are of 
several kinds. Iliero are Adverbs ; (i) of Time, (ii) of Place, 
[iii) of Wumber, (iv) of Manner, (v) of Degree, (vi) of 
Assertion, and (vii) of Reasoning : — 

(i) Of Time : Now, then ; to-day, to-morrow ; by-and-by, etc. 

(ii) Of Place : Here, there ; hither, thither ; hciico, thence, etc. 

(iii) Of Number : Once, twice, thrice ; singly, two by two, etc. 

(iv) Of Manner : AVcll, ill ; slowly, (quickly ; better, worse, etc. 

(v) Of Degree : Very, little ; almost, quite ; all, half, etc. 

(vi) Of Assertion : Nay, yea ; no, aye ; yes, etc. 

(vii) Of Reasoning : Therefore, wherefore ; thus ; consequently. 

THE COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

4. Adverbs, like adjectives, admit of degrees of comparison, 
rims we can say, John works hard ; Tom works harder ; hut 
^Viiliani works hardest of all. 
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5. The following are examples of 


luREciULAii Comparison in Adverbs. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Ill {ur Badly) 

worse 

worst. 

Well 

belter 

best. 

Mucli 

more 

most. 

J.iUlo 

less 

least. 

Nigh {or Near) 

nearer 

next. 

Forth 

further 

furthest. 

J^’ar 

farther 

farthest. 

Tifite 

later 

last. 


latter 

latest. 

(Rathe) 

rather. 

— 


(i) Worse comes from A.S weors, b.id. Shakespeare has viorscr, 

(ii) Much is an adverb in the phrase much letter. 

(iii) Little is an adverb in the phrase litUe inclined. 

(iv) Next = Highest ; and so we had also hext= highest. Near b 
really the <‘<)m])aralivc of nigh. 

(v) Farrer would be the i)roi)er comparative. Chaucer has faire, 
and this is still found in Yorkshire. The th in farther comes from a 
fjilsc analogy with forth, further, furthest. 

(vi) Late is an adverb in the phrase Ife arrival late. 

(vii) “ Till rathe she rose, half-cheated in the thought.” — Tennyson 
(* liancclot and Elaine ’). 


CONNECTIVES, 

1. Tlioro is, in grainniar, a class of words which may be* 
called joining words or connectives. They are of two classes : 
(i) those whie.h join nouns or pronouns to some other word ; 
and (ii) those wliich join sentences. The first class are called 
Prepositions ; the second Conjunctions. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

2. A Preposition is a Avord which connects a noun or pro- 
noun with a verb, an adjective, or another noun or pronoun. 
(It thus .show\s tlie relation between things, or bet'weem a thing 
and an action, etc.) 

(i) He stood on the table. Here on joins a verb and a noun. 
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(ii) Maiy is fond of music. Here of joins an adjective and a noun. 

(iii) The man at the door is waiting. Here at joins two nouns. 

Tlie word preposition conics from tiic Tjat. jircr, iicforc, and 2>ositus, placcid. 
We have similar compounds in composition and deposition. 

3 . The noun or pronoun which follows tin? lurposition is in 
the objective case, and is said to bo governed by the luvpo- 
sition. 

(i) But the preposition may conic at the end of the sentence. Thus 
wc can say, “This is tlio house we were looking at.” But at still gov- 
erns which (understood) in the objective. We can also say, “ Whom 
wi'i’C you talking to ? ” 

4. Prepositions are divided into two classes : (i) simple : 
and (ii) compound. 

(i) The following are simple prepositions : at^ hij^ in, o/, cjTj on, 
OUtf tOy withy up. 

(ii) The compound prepositions are formed in several ways : — 

(rt) ny addin;' a comparative sufilx to an adverb : after, over, vnder. 

(h) By iircfixiug a preposition to an adverb ! above, about, before, bchiml, be- 
neath, but (=bc-out), throughout, within, etc. 

(c) By prefixing a preposition to a noun : aboard, across, around, ainomj, be- 
side, outside, etc. 

(d) By jirefixing an adverb or adverbial paiticlc to a preposition : into, upon, 
until, etc. 

i (iii) The preposition but is to bo carefully distinguished from the con- 
junction but. “All w'cre there but him.” Here but is a preposition. 
“ Wc waited an hour ; but he did not’comc.” Here but is a conjunction. 
But, the preposition, was in O.hl. bc-utan, and meant on the outside of, 
and then without : but, the conjunction, w.os in O.E. bot. The old pro- 
verb, “ Touch not the cat but a glove,” means “ without a glove.” 

(iv) Down was (ulown=of doion—qff the down or hUl. 

(v) Among was = on fjemong, in the crowd. 

(vi) Tliero are several compound prepositions made up of separate 
words : instead of, on acemnt of, in spite of, etc. 

(vii) Some participles are used as prejiositions ; notwithstanding, con- 
etniing, respecting. The prepositions except and .wrc may be regarded 
as imperatives. 


5. "I'lie same words are used sometimes as advc?rbs, and some- 
inn os as prepositions. Wo distinguish these words by tlic?ir 
ftiriction. They can also be used as nouns or as adjectives. 
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(i) Tlius we find the following words used either as 


Adverbs or as 

(1) Stand up ! 

(2) Come on ! 

(.‘1) ileolf! 

(1) He walked quickly past, 

(ii) AdverUs are sometimes 
have met him before now.” “ 


Prepositions. 

(1 ) The boy ran up the hill. 

(2) The book lic.s on the table. 

(3) Get off the chair. 

(4) He walked past the church. 

id as nouns, as in the sentences, 
is dead since then.” 


I 


(iii) In the following we find adverbs used as adjectives ; “ thini' 
often iiifiriiiities ; ’ “ the then king,” etc. 

(iv) A phrase sometimes docs duty as an adverb, as in “ from beyond 
the sea ; ” “ from over the mountains,” etc. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

0. A Conjunction is a word that joins sentences together. 

(i) The w'ord and, bositics joining sentences, possesses the additional 
])owcr of joining nouns or other words. Thus we say, “John and .Tano 
arc a hai)py pair ; ” “ Two and three arc five.” 

7. Conjunctions {ire of two kinds: (i) Co-ordinative ; and 
(ii) Subordinative. 

(i) Co-ordinative Conjunctions are those which connect co-ordinato 
sentences and clauses — that is, Bcntcnecs neither of which is dependent 
on the other. The following is a list : Aiid^ both, butj cithcr-^orj neither 


(ii) Subordinative Conjunctions are those which connect subordinati' 
sentences with the principal sentence to w'hich they are subordinate. 
The type of a subordinative ct)njuuction is that, which is really the de- 
monstrative pronoun. “I kiunv that he has gone to Loiuhm ” is lie 
has gone to liOiidon ; I know that.” 

(iii) The following is a list of subordinative conjunctions : After, 
before; ere, till; while, sinec ; lest; because, as; for; if; unlrsa; 
thowjh; whether — or; than. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Interjections are "words Avhicli have no meaning in tlieiii- 
si'lvos, hut which give sudden expression to an emotion of 
the mind. They arc no real part of language ; tli(\y do not 
enter into the build or organism of a sentence. Tliey have no 
grammatical relation to any word in a sentence, and arc there- 
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fore not, strictly speaking, “ parts of spet'ch.” Thus we say, Oh ! 
Ah ! Alas ! and so on ; but the sentences we employ would bo 
just as complete — in sense — without them. They are extra- 
grammatical utterances. 

(i) Tho word interjection comes from the Lat. intcr^ between, and 
jactus, thrown. 

(ii) Sometimes words with a meaning are used as interjections. Thus 
we say, Welcome ! for “ You arc well come.” Good-bye f f(»r (/ml be with 
■you ! The interjection “ Now then ! ” consists of two words, each of 
which has a meaning ; but when employed interje(*-tionally, the compound 
meaning is very different from the meaning of cither. 

(iii) In written .and printed language, interjections .are followed by the 
mark (!) of admiration or exclamation. 


WORDS KNOWN BY THEIR FUNCTIONS, 
AND NOT BY THEIR INFLEXIONS. 

1. The Oldest English. — When our languages first ciniK', over 
to this island, in tho fifth century, our words possessed a larg(i 
number of inflexions; and a verb could be known from a nonii, 
and an adjective from either, by llie mere look of it. Vi^rbs 
had one kind of inflexion, nouns another, adjectives a third; 
and it was almost impossible to confuse iliem. Thus, in O.K 
(or Auglo-S.axon) iUmuhr^ tlic verb, w.as ihmmtm — with tho 
ending (Ui ; hut the noun was thunor, without any ending at 
all. Then, in course of time, for m.any .and various riaisoiis, 
tho Kiiglish I.'ingiiage heg.an to lose its inflexions; and they 
dropped off very rapidly l)(itw(‘en the 11th .and tho 15th cen- 
turies, till, nowadays, we possess very few indeed. 

2. Freedom given by absence of Inflexions. — In the 16th 
century, wlnm Shakespeare began to write, there were, very 
few inflexions ; the language hegaii to feed greater liberty, 
greater case in its inovements ; and a writer would use the same 
word sonudiines as one part of speecli, and sometimes as another. 
Thus Sliakcspe.are himself uses the conjunction hut both as a 
verb (iiid as a noun, and makes one of his characters say, “ But 
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ino no blits ! ” Ho employs the adverb asMru'e as a verb, and 
.says, “ Fiv)m their own misdeeds they askance their eyes.” He 
lias the adverl) haclcwnnl with the funetioii of a noun, as in 
tlie i)liras(j “'Idie backward and abyss of time.” Again, he gives 
us an advrrlj doing tlie work of an adjective, as in the phrases 
“my oftem rumination,” “a seldom pleasure.” In the same 
way, Sliiikt\si)eare lias the verbs “to glad” and “to mad.” Very 
often lni us(!S an adjective as a noun; and “a fair” is his phrase 
for “ lieauty,” “ a pale” for “a paleness.^' lie carries this 
jiower of using one “ jiart of s])ccch” for another to the most 
extrjioidinary lengths. He uses luiiypy for to mah'e liapj^y ; 
'fiitfair for to tbpuui ; to climate for to live ; to heneh for to sit ; 
to/fi/se for to fahij'n ; to path for to imlk ; to verse for to speak 
of lit. trr.'ft' ; and imniy others. Perhaps the most remarkable is 
where he. uses tomjne for to talk of, and hrain for to think of. In 
“ Cyinbeliiio ” he sa3^s : - 

“ ’Tin hllll H di Cilia j ar else jsuch stuff us iiui(lnc.ss 
AVill tongue, and brain not. ...” 

3. Absence of Inflexions. -- At the present time, we have lost 
almo.st all tlni inilexions wo once had. We have only one for 
the cases of the noun ; none at all for ordinary adjectives (ex- 
cept b) mark dcgi’i^es) ; a fisw in the pronoun ; and a few in the 
verl). lI(Mna? we can u.se a Avord sometimes as one j^art of 
.siieecli, and sometimes as another. We can saj^, “ The boys had 
a good run;” and “Tim hoys run very well.” We can say, 
“'riu'. train travelled very fast,” Avheue fast is an adverb, modi- 
fying trarrJtrtl ; and Ave can speak of “a fast train.” We can 
use the phrase, “The very man,” Avhere very is an adjective, 
marking nnm; and also the phrase “A very good man,” Avherc 
very is an adverb modifying the adjective yood. 

4. Function.- “It folloAA's that, in the jiresent state of our 
language, Avdien avi? cannot knoAV to Avhat elas.s a Avord belongs 
by its look, Ave must settle the matter by asking ourselves Avhat 
is its function. AVi* need not inquire Avhat a AVord is ; but Ave 
must ask ANdiat it docs. And just as a bar of iron may be used 
as a lever, or as a croAvbar, or as a poker, or as a hammer, or as 
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a weapon, so a word may be an adjective, or a noun, or a verb, 
— just as it is used. 

5. Examples. — ^When we say, “lie gave a shilling for the 
book,” for is a preposition connecting the noun hook with the 
verb gave, P>ut when we say, “ Let us assist them, for our case 
is theirs,” the word for joins two sentences together, and is hence 
a conjunction. In the same way, we can contrast early in the 
proverb, “The early bird catches the worm,” and in the sentence 
“ He rose early.” Hard in the sentence “lie woj-ks hard ” is an 
adverb; in the phrase “A hard stone” it is an adjective. Right 
is an adverb in the phrase “Eight reverend ;” l)ut an adjective 
in the sentence “ That is not the right road.” Back is an adverb 
in the sentence “ He came back yesterday ; ” but a noun in the 
sentence “ He fell on his back.” Here is an adverb, anil ichcre 
an adverbial conjunction ; but in the line — 

“ Thou losest here, a better where to liiid,” 

Shakespeare employs these words as nouns. ThCy in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, is an adjective ; but in such j)hrases as 
“Tile more, the merrier,” it is an adverb, modifying merrier and 
more. Indeed, some words seem to exercise two functions at 
tlie same time. Thus Tennyson has — 

“ Slow and sure comes up the golden year,” — 

where dow and mre may either be adverbs modifying corner^ or 
adjectives marking year; or both. This is also the case with 
the participle, which is both an adjective and a verb; and with 
the gemnd, which is both a verb and a noun. 

6. Function or Form ? — From all this it appears that we are 
not merely to look at the form of the Avord, we are not merely 
to notice and observe ; but Ave must ihivk — Ave must ask our- 
selves Avhat the Avord does, Avhat is its function ? In other 
Avords, Ave must ahvays — whim trying to settle the class to Avhich 
a word belongs — ask ourselves tAVO questions — 

if) What other Avoid does it go with? and 
(ii) What does it do to that Avord 1 
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INTKODUCTOKY. 

1. Tlic. word Syntax is a Orcck word which moans arrange- 
ment. Syntax, in graniinar, is that part of it which treats of 
the relations of words to each other in Ji scnt(nic(!. 

2. Syntax is usually divided into two parts, which arc called 
Concord and Government. 

(i) Concord moans agreement. The eliief fcaiooi’ds in granmiai* are 
lli(».se of the Verb with its Subject; the Adjective with its Noun; oiu; 
Noun with another Noun ; the Pronoun with the Noun it stnnds for : 
the Relative with its Antecedent. 

(ii) Government means the influence that one word has upon anotlier. 
Tlu* cliief kinils of (lovcriiment arc those of a Transitive Verb and 
a Noun ; a Preposition and a Noun. 


I._SY.\TAX OK THK XOTTX. 

1.--TI1K NOMINATIVE CASE. 

liiJi.K r. — Yho. Subject of a sculciico is in tlic Nominative 
Case. 

Tlius we say, I write ; John writes : and both / and John — the sub- 
jects in tlieso two sentences — are in the nominative case. 

IvCLK 11. -AVhoii one uonii is used to 1 ‘xplaiii ,.or (h^scribc 
another, the t wo nouns arc said to ho in Apposition : and they 
are always in tlie same case. 
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Thus we find in Shakespeare’s Henry V., i. 2. 188 

“ So work t/hc honey-bees, 

Creatures tliat by a rule in Nature teacli 
The art of order to a jieopled kingdom.” 

Here bees is the nominative to work ; creatures is in apposition with 
bees, and hence is also in the nominative case. (Of course, two nouns 
in apposition may be in the objective case, as in the sentence, “We met 
John the gardener.”) 

(i) The words in apposition may be separated from each other, as in 
CoW])er’s well-known line about the postman : — • 

“ He comes, the herald of a noisy world. ” 

Hule III. — Tho verb to be, and other verbs of a like nature, 
lake two nominatives — one before and tlu^ other after. 

Thu.s we fin<l such sentences as — 

(i) General Wolselcy is an able soldier. 

(ii) The long-rcinembcrcd beggar was his guest. 

Tn the first sentence Wolseley ami soldier I’efo* to the same pei’son ; 
beggar and g^est refer to the same ])orson ; and all tliat the verbs is 
and was do is to connect them. They have no influence wliatcver upon 
citlier word. When is (or arc) is so u.scd, it is called the copula. 

SKr If we call the previous kind of ai»p(>sitioii noun-apposition, this initjht ho 
called verb-apposition. 

Rule IV. — I'lio verbs become, b(5-called, bo-named, live, 
turn-out, prove, remain, seem, look, and otliers, are of an 
hppositional eliaracter, and take a nominative case after tlM‘jii 
as W(j 11 as before tbeiii. 

Thus we find : — 

(i) Tom became an architect. 

(ii) The hoy is called John. 

(iii) He turned out a dull fellow. 

(iv) She moves a goddess ; and she looks a queen. 

On examining the verbs in the.se sentences, ii will be seen that they 
do not and cannot govern the noun that hdlowB them. The noun be- 
fore and the noun after de.signatc the same person. 


Kule V. — A I^oiin and an Adji^ctive, or a Konn and a Par- 
ticiple, or a IS^oim and an Adjective Phrase, — not syntactically 
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connected with any other word in the sentence, — are put in the 
Nominative Absolute. 

Thu« wo liave : — 

(i) “ She earns a scanty j>ittauce, and at niglit 

Lies down secure, lier heart and pocket light. ’’—Cowper, 

(ii) The wind shifting, we sailed slowly. 

(iii) “Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire.” — Collins. 

(iv) Dinner over, we went u}»-stairs. 

The word alsolutus incians /rmf; and the absolute case has been ft-eed from, 
and -is iinhii»‘ndi*nt of, the construction of the sentence. 

Kkmakks. — 1. In tlie oldest .English (or Anglo-Saxon), the 
ahs()liit(i case was tlic Dative; and this we find i*,ven as late as 
' Milton (1G08-1G74), who says — 

“ Him destroyed. 

All else will follow.” 

2. Caution! In th(i sentence, “Ponipcy, having been de- 
featiid, iled to Africa,” the phrase havhifj been defeated is an 
attributive clause to PompeHy whiidi is the noun to fled. But, 
ill tli(5 sciit(;iic(‘, “ Poinpey having been defeated, his army broke 
up,” Ptmipey — not licing the noun to any verb — is in the 
nominative absolute. Hence, if a noun is the nominative 
to a verb, it cannot lie in tlie nominative alisolute. 

Kemarks on Exceptions. 

1. The. pronoun It is often iisiul as a Preparatory Nomina- 
tive, or — a.s it may also be called — a Representative Subject, 
'flius wii say, “ It is very hard to climb that hill,” where it 
stands for the true nominative, to-climb-that-hill. 

2. In the same way, the demonstrative adjective that is often 
used as a Representative Subject. “That (he has gone to 
Paris) is ciutain.” What is certain 1 That. What is that? 
4'he fact that he has (June to Paris, 

.‘1. Still more oddly, we find both it and that used in one 
s*'ntence as a kind of Joint-Representative Subject. 'J'hiis 
we have : (i) “ It now and then happened that (he lost his 
temper) ; ” and, in Shakespeare’s “ Othello ” — 
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(ii) ** That (I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter) 

It is most true.” 

What is most true ? It. What is it? That. What is that *1 ^ 
That (I have taken away, etc.) Hero tlic verb is has really 
three subjects, all meaning the same thing. 

1 tfSP* It must be observed that the demon.slKitivc that has by use gained the 
force, and exercises the function, of a conjunction joining two scMilences. 
It here joins the two sentences “It is most true," ami “I have taken 
away," etc. ' 

4. The nominative to a verb in the Imperative, ^Food is ofti'u 
omitted. Thus Come along! = Conn) thou (or f/r) along ! 


2.— THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

RuiiFi VI. — When one Noun stands in the relation of an 
attribute to another Noun, the first of these nouns is put in 
the Fossesaive Case. 

(i) The Poasessivo Case originally denoted mere possession, as John’s 
book ; John's gun. But it has gj'adually gained a wider referonoo ; and 
we can say, “ The Duke of Portland’s funeral,” etc. 

(ii) The objective case with of is — the possessive ; ami wo can say, 
“The might of England,” instead of “England’s iniglit.” 

Hulk VI I. — Wlieii (i) two or more Possessives are in apposi- 
tion, or (ii) when several nouns eonuoetcil by and aiM^ iii tlie 
l)osses.sive case, the sign of th(i posscssivij is allixcd to tins 
last only. 

(i) Thus we find : (i) For chy servant David's sake, (ii) Messrs Simj)- 
kiii & Marshall’s house. 

Tlio fact is, that Messrs Sivipkin-£-Mars?iaU, and other .sucli phrases, 
are regarded as one compound phrase. 

(ii) The sentence, “This is a picture of Turner’s,” is' - “ ’riiis is a 
picture (one) of Turner’s pictures.’* The of governs, not Turner a, Imt 
‘pictures. Hence it is not a double possessive, thougli it looks like it. 

The phrase, “a friend of mine,” contains the same Miom ; only wine is used 
in place of wii/, because the wonl friewl lias been suppressed. 
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3.— THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

1. The Objective Case is that case of a noun or pronoun 
that is ‘‘ gov(iriicd by ” a transitive verb or by a preposition. 

fSh" It is only the pronoun tlnat has a special form for this case. 
The English noun formerly had it, but lost it between the years 1066 
and 1300. 

2. The Objective Case is the case of the Direct Object; 
the Dative Case is the case of the Indirect Object — and 

o 

something more. 

(i) The Direct Object answers to the question Whom? or What? 

(ii) The Indirect Object answers to the question To whom? To what? 
' or For whom ? For what ? 

3. The objeert of an active-transitive verb must always be a 
iN’oun or the Equivalent of a K’oun. 

JtULE VIII. — 'riie Direct Object of an Active-Transitive 
Verb is put in the Objective Case. 

Thus we read: (i) We met the man (Noun), (ii) Wc met him 
(Pronoun), (iii) Wc saw the fighting (Verbal Noun), (iv) I like to 
work (Infinitive), (v) I heard that he had left (Noun sentence). 

Rule IX. — Verbs of teaching, asking, making, appoint- 
ing, etc., lake two objects. 

Thus we say : (i) He teaches me grammar, (ii) He asked me a 
question, (iii) They made him manager, (iv) The Queen appointed 
him Treasurer. 

In llio last two instances the objects arc soinetinies called factitive objects. 

Rule X. — Sonui Intransitive Verbs take an objective case 
after them, if the objective has a similar or cognate meaning 
to that of the verb itself. 

Thus wc find : (i) To die the death, (ii) To sleep a sleep, (iii) To 
go one’s way. To wend one’s way. (iv) To run a race, (v) Dreaming 
droams no mortal ever dared to dream before. 

ita?’ Such objects are called cognate objects. 

Rule XI. — Tlio limitations of a A^erb by words or jdirases 
expressing space, time, measure, etc., arc said to bo in the 
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objective case ; as (i) he walked three miles ; (ii) he travelled 
all night ; (iii) the stone weighed three pounds. 

1. Because these words limit or modify the verbs to which they 
arc attaclied, they are soinetinics called Adverbial Objects. 

2. The following jdirases are adverbial objects of tlio same kind : 

(i) They bound him hand and foot, (ii) They fell upon him tooth a-wd 
nail, (iii) They turned out the Turks, bag and baggage. Such 
phnises are rightly called adverbial, Ixscause they modify hound, ftU, 
and turned: and show how he was bound, how they fell upon him, etc. 


Eemarks on Exceptions. 


1. The same verb may be either Intransitive or Transitive, 
according to its use. Thus — 


Intransitive. 

(i) The soldier ran away. 

(ii) The man works very hard. 

(iii) We walked up the hill. 


Transitive. 

(i) The soldier ran his spear into 

the Arab. 

(ii) The master works liis men too 
. hard. 

(iii) The groom walked the horse 

up the hill. 


2. An Intransitive verb performs the function of a Transi- 
tive verb when a preposition is added to it. Thus — 

Intransitive. Transitive. 

(i) The children laughed. (i) The children laughed at the clown. 

(ii) The man spoke. (ii) The man spoke of wild beasts. 

3. The preposition may continue to adhere to such a verb, 
so that it remains evtm when tho verb has been made passive. 

Thus we can sjiy : (i) He w'as laughed-at. (ii) Whales were sj>okeii- of. 

(iii) Prosecution was liintcd-at. And this is an enormous convenience 
in the use of. the English language. 


4.— THE DATIVE CASE. 

1. The Dative is tho, case of tho Indirect Object. 

Thus w’c say : lie handed her a chair. She gave it me. 

2. The Dative is also the case of the Direct Object, with 
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such verbs as be, worth, seem, please, think (=»eewi); and 
with tb(i adjectives like and near. 

Thus wc have tlio phrases, mesceras ; if you please (=if it please 
you); methouRlit (-it seemed to me); woe is me! and, she is like 
him ; lie was near us. 

“ Woe worth tlic chase I woe worth the day 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey ! ” 

— “ Lady of the Lake.” 

“ Wlien ill Salamanca’s cave 
Fim listed his magic wand to wave, 

Tlie hells would ring in Notre-Damc.” 

— “ Lay of the Tiast Minstrel.” 

3. Thn Dative is sonietinies the case of possession or of 
benefit. 

As in, Woe is me ! Well is thee I 

“ Convey me Salisbury into his tent.” 

lluiiK XT I. — of giving, promising, telling, showing, 
otc., take two objects ; and the indirect object is put in the 
dative case. 

Tlius we say; He gii\e her a fan. She promised me a book. Tell us 
a story. Show me the jnctui-e-hmik. 

Rule XI 11. — Wlioii simli verbs arc turned into tlic passive 
voice, either tlie Direct or the Indirect Object may be turned 
into the Subject of tlie Passive Verb. Thus we can say 
either — 

Direct Object used as Subject. 

(i) A fan wjls given lier. 

(ii) A book was iiromiscil me. 

(iii) A story was told us. 

(iv) The picture-book was shown 

mo. 

^ This has sometimes been called the Retained Object. The words 
fan, etc., are in tlic objective case, not because they are governed by the 
passive verbs was yiirn, etc., but because they still retain, in a latent 
form, the intluonoe or government exercised upon them by the active 
verbs, give, promise, etc. 


Indirect Object used as Subject. 

(i) She was given a fan.^ 

(ii) I was j)roiiii.sed a book.^ 

(iii) We w'ere told a story.^ 

(iv) I was shown the picture-book.^ 
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Eeatarkh on Exceptions. 

1. Tlie Dativo of the Personal Pronoun was in frequent ust? 
ill the time of Shakespeare, to add a certain liveliness and in- 
terest to the statement. 

Thus we find, in scverjil of his plays, such sentences as — 

(i) “ He plucked me ope his doublet.” 

(ii) ‘•'Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me well.” 

(iii) “ Your tanner will last you nine year.” 

Grammarians call this kind of dative tlie ethical dative. 

2. The Dative avus once the Absolute Case. • 

“ This said, they Ixdh betook them several ways.” » 

— Milton. 


TI.— SYNTAX OE THE ADJl^CTIVE. 

1. In our Old English — the English spoken Indore thi^ coming 
of tlic Normans, and for some goneriitions after — every adjec- 
tive agreed Avith its noun in gender, number, and case ; and 
even as late as Chaucer (1.340-1400) adj(!ctives had a form for 
the plural niimher. Thus in the Prologue to the ‘ Cantm'bury 
Tales,’ ln) Avrites — 

“ And Simla fowliis maken melodic,” 

Avhere e is the jjlural inflcixion. 

2. In course of time, ])artly under the influonce of tlui Noi'- 
Tiuuis and the Norman language, all those inihixioiis dropped 
olf; and thiu-e are noAv only tAvo adjcctivt‘.s in the Avhole lan- 
guage that have any inllexions at all (except for comparison), 
anil these inllexions are only for the plural number. The two 
adj(»ctives that are inflected are the demonstrative adjectives 
this and that, Avhich imxke their plurals in these (formerly thise) 
and those. 

(1) The, which is a broken-down form of thut^ never changes at all. 

(ii) When an adjective is used as a noun, it may take a plural iiiilcc- 

tion ; as iH,e UackSy goods, equals, edibles, annuals, monthlies, xocchlles, etc. 

3. IMost adjectives are inflected for comparison. 
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4 . Every adjective is either an explicit or an implicit predi- 
cate. The following' ar(i cixaniides : — 

Adjectives used as Explicit Predicates. 

1. Tluj way wjis long; the wind was cold. 

2. Tlio ininstrol wiis infirm and old. 

.‘J. Tlio <lukc is very rich. 

Adjectives used as Implicit Predicates. 

1. We had before us a long way and a cold wind. 

2. The infirm old minstrel went wearily on. 

3. T1i 6' rich duke is very niggardly. 

5. Wlien an iidje.ctiv(‘. is used as an explicit predicate, it is 
.said to he nscid predicatively ; ^vh^m it is us(jd as an implicit 

' predicate, it is said to he used attrioutively. 

Adjectives used predicatively. 

1. The cherries are ripe. 

2. The man we met was very old. 

Adjectives used attributively. 

1. Let us pluck only the ripe cherries, 

2. We met an old man. 

EuiiE XIV. — An a(lj(Mitive may qualify a noun or pronoun 
predicatively, not only after the verb be, but after .such in- 
transitive*. verbs as look, seem, feel, taste, etc. 

Thus we find : (i) She looked angry, (ii) He seemed weary, (iii) He 
felt better, (iv) It tasted sour, (v) He fell ill. 

ItUi.E XV. — After verbs of making, thinking, considering, 
(dc., an adjective may he used factitively as well as predica- 
tively. 

Thus we can say, (i) AVe made all the young ones happy, (ii) All 
present thought him odd. (iii) AV'e considered him very clever. 
Factitive comes from the L.itiii/«ao, I make. 

TIule XVT. — All adjective may, especially in poetry, ho ii.sod 
as an absstract noun. 

Thus we speak of “ the True, the Good, and tlie Beautiful ; ” “ tlie 
sublime and the ridiculous ; ” Mr.s Hrownijig lias the phrase, “ from the 
depths of God’s divine ; and Ijougfellow speaks of 

“A band 

Of stem in ln'.art and strong in hand." 
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Kule XVI 1. — All adjective may be used as an adverb in 
poetry. 

Thus we find in Dr Johnson the line— 

“Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed ; ” 
and in Scott — 

“ Trip it doft and merrily ; ” 

and in Longfellow — 

“ The green trees whispered low and mild ; ' 
and in Tennyson — 

“ And slow and sure comes up the golden year.”* 

(i) The reason for this is that in O.E. adverbs were formed from adjectives by 

adding e. Tims brightS wslh— brightly, ami deepe=ileeply. But in course of 
time the c fell oil', and an adverb was just like its own adjective. Hence we still 
liavc the phrases : ‘ ‘ He works hard ; “ Run quick ! ” “ Speak louder I ” “ Run 

fasti” “Right reverend," etc. 

(ii) Shakespeare very frequently u.scs adjectives as :nlveibs, and has such sen- 
tences as ; “ Thou didst it excellent 1* “’Tis noble spoken !" and many mure. 

KuiiE XVni. — A participle is a pure adjective, and aj^ces 
with its noun. 

Thus, ill Pope — 

“ How happy is the blamcle.s8 vestal’s lot.. 

The world forgetting, by the w(>rld forgot ! " 

where forgetting, the present active participle, and forgot, the past 
passive partici[)lc, both agree with vestal the vestal’s lot ” being = 
lot of the vestal). 

(i) Hut while a participle is a pure adjective, it also retains one. fimcti<m of a 
verb— the power to govern. Thus in the sentence, “ Respecting ourselves, Ave 
shall be respected by the world," the present participle respecting agrees with 
ICC, ami governs ourselves. 

Rule XIX. — 'riio comparative degree is liinidoytHl wlicii 
two things or two sots of things are compared ; the superla- 
tive when throe or more are compared. 

Thus we say “ James is taller than 1 ; but Tom is the tallest of tlie 
three.” 

( ) Than is a dialectic form of then. “James is taller ; then I (come).’’ 

(Ii) The superlative is sometimes used to Indicate superiority to all others. 
Thus Shakespeare says, “ A little ere the mightiest .Julius fell ; " and we use sm*h 
phrases as, “Truest friend and noblest foe. This is sometimes called the 
“ superlative of pre-eminence." 

(iii) p«)uble comparatives iuid superlativc.s were much used in O.E., ainl 
Shakespeare w'as (‘specially fond of them. He gives n.s such idirases a.s, “a 
more larger list of sceptres,” “more better," “more nearcT,” “most worst," 
“most unkindest cut of all,” etc. Tlicao cannot bo employed now. 
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Kulk XX. — Tho distributive adjectives eachy everijy either y 
neitliary Avitli singular nouns only. 

Tlius we Hay : (i) l^ach boy got an apple, (ii) Every noun is in its 
l>lacc. (iii) J'litlicr book will do. (iv) Neither W'oman went. 

Either and neither arc dialectic forms of other and notheri which 

were afterwards coiiipre.ssed into or and nor. 

Ukmauks on Exceptions. 

1. Th(ire iir(i .soin{3 adjc.ctives that cannot be used attribu- 
tively, l)ut only predicatively. Such are well, ill, ware, 
aware, afraid, glad, sorry, etc. (But we say “a glad heart,” 
and — in a dilhirent scsnsc — “a sorry nag.”) 

(i) "We say “ Ife was glad ; ” but we cannot say “ A glad man.” Yet 
Wordsworth has — 

“ (ilad .sight whenever new and old 
Are joined lliro* some dejir homo-born tie." 

W'c also speak of “ ghul tidings.” 

(ii) We say “He Wius sorry ; ” but if Ave say “He was a sorry man,” 
we us(i the word in a (piite different sense. The attributive meaning of 
tho word is in this instance <iuitc different from tho predicative. 

2. The ]>]iras(; “ the jffrst two” means the first and second 
in one series ; ‘‘the two first” means the ihst of each of two 
series. 

III. -SYNTAX OF TITE PK0N(3UN. 

.Rujji; XXI. — Pronouns, Avh(;thcr personal or relative, must 
agree in gender, number, and person Avitli the nouns for 
Avhich they stiiml, hut not (necessarily) in case. 

Thus we say : “ I have lost my umbrella : it was standing in the 
coi-jior." 

(i) Firni it is neuter, .singular, :uid third person, be«*jiust! umbrollii is neuter, 
singular, ami tldnl jierson. 

(ii) Umbrella is in the (dijectivc case governed by 7w«-c lost; but it i.s in tlie 
noininaf ive, beeaiiso it is tin; subject to its own verb was standiny. 

Kule XXI 1. — Pronouns, Avhether personal or relative, take 
tlu‘ir case from the sentence in which they stand. 
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Thus we say : “ The sailor whom we met on the beach is ill.” Here 
sailor is in the nominative, and whom, its pronoun, in the objective. 

(i) Whom is in the objective, because it is governed by the verb met in its 
own sentence. “The sailor is ill’* is one sentence. “Him (whom=anc/ him) 
wc met " i.s a second sentence. 

(ii) The relative may be governed by a preposition, as “ The man on whom I 
relied has not disapi>oinied me.” 

JlULB XXITT. — ^Who, whom, and whose aro iis(mI only of 
rational beings; which of irrational; that may stand for 
nouns of any kind. 

(i) In poetry, whose may be used for of which. Thus Wordsworth, in 
ilie ‘ Ijaodamia,’ has — 

“ In worlds whose course is ctjuable and j)urc.” 

Kule XXIV. — Tlio possessive? in-onouns mine, thine, ours, 
yours, and theirs can only be usimI predicatively ; or, if used 
as a subject, cannot have a noun with them. 

Thus we say : “ Tliis is mine.” “ Mine is larger than yours.” Jhit 
mine and thine are used for my and thy before a noun in poetry and 
impa.s.sioned prose ; “ Who knowcih the power of tliine anger? ” 

IvuiiK XXV. — Aft(*r such, same, so much, so great, oh;., 
tlie relative employed is not who, hut as. 

Thus Milton has — 

“ Tears such as angels weep.” 

(i) Shakespeare usc.s as even after that — 

“ That kind of fruit as mjiids cjill meillars.” 

This usage eaiuiot now be eniidoyed. 


Eemakks on ExcKmoNS. 

1. The antecedent to the relative may h(? omitted. 

Thus we find, in Wordswortli’s “ Ode to Duty ” — 

“ Tliere .arc A who ask not if thiiic eye 
He on them.” 

And Shakespeare, in “Othello,” iii. 3. 157, has — 

“ A Who steals my purse, steals trash.” 

And we have the well-known Greek proverb — 

“ A Whom the gods love, die young.” 
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2. Th(i relative itself may l)c omitted. 

(i) Thus Sliellcy has the line — 

“Men must reap the things a they sow.” 

(ii) And such idirascs Jis, “ Is this the h(K)k A y«u wanted ? ” are very 
common. 

3. The word but is often used for who + not. It may hence 
h(j called the negative-relative. 

Thus Scotji lias — 

“There ln-eathes not clansman of my line 
But (:=\vlui not) would have given his life for mine.” 

4. The pcjrsoiial pronouns, when in the dative or olyectivo 
case, {ir(‘, geiKirally without emphasis. 

(i) If we say “ Give me your hand,” the me. is unemphatio. If we say 
“ Give me your liand !” the me has a stronger emphasis than the fjive. 
and means mcy and not any other person. 

(ii) Very ludicrous liccideiits sometimes occur from the misjilacing (if 
the accent. Tims a carcle.ss reader once read ; “ And he said, ‘ Sfuidlc 
me the ass;’ and they saddled Am.” Nelson’s famous signal, “Eng- 
land expects cvc'ry man to do his duty,” was once altered in em- 
phasis with excellent cfi’ect. A midshipman on hoard one of H.M.V 
ships W51S very lazy, and inclined to allow others to do his work; and tlic 
cjuesti.m went round the vessel : “ Wliy is Mr So-and-so like England?" 

“ Hecaiise he expects every man to do his duty.” 


TV.— SYN^rAX OF TTIK VERB. 

1.— CONCOKl) OF VEKBS. 

W o (junimt say I ivritr.'i, or Jfc or 7'hc man write. "We always say I wrih. 
Ife leriUs, and The man writes. In otlier words, certain pronouns and 
nouns nvpiire a certain form of a verb to go with them. If the pronoun 
IS of tlio tirst j)orson, then the verb will have a certain form ; if it is of the 
t md p(.]son, it will have a difiorent form. If the noun or pronoun i.s sing- 
ular the verb will liave one form; if it is plural, it may have another form, 
n I' ‘ hcumstances, the verb is said to agree with its subject. 

these facts arc usually^ embodied in a general statement, which niav' 
also servo as a rule. 

Rule XX\ I. A Finite Verb must agree with its subjotl 
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in Number and Person. Thus wo say : “ Ho calls,” “ They 
walk.” 

(i) The subject answers to the question Who ? or What ? 

(ii) The subject of a finite verb is always in the nominative case. 

Or and nor are conjunctions which do not add the things nienti»)ncd 
to each otlier, but alUiw the mind tt^ take them separately — the one 
excluding the other. We may therefcirc say ; — 

Eule XXVIT. — Two or more singular nouns that are subjects, 
connected by or or nor, require tlieir verb to be? in tin' singular. 
Tims we say ; “Either Toni or John is going.” ' “It was either 
a roe-deer or a large goat ! ” 

On the other hand, when two or more singular nouns arc connected 
by and, they arc added to each other ; and, just as one and one mako 
two, so two singular nouns arc e<iual to one plural. AVc may thcrcfoi'o 
lay down the following rule : — 

lluLE XXVIll. — Two or more singular nouns that are sub- 
jects, connected by and, require their verl) to be in tli(^ plural. 

say: “Tom and fJolin are going.” “There were a roe- 
deer and a goat in the liehl.” 

Cautions , — (i) The compound conjunction as well as docs not rwjuiro 
a idural verb, because it allows tlie mind to tiike each subject separately. 
Thus wc say, “Justice, as well as mercy, allows it.” We (ran sec tlic 
trutli of this remark by transjiosing the clauses of tlie sentence, and 
saying, “Justice allows it, as well as mercy [allows it].” 

(ii) The preptjsition with (raniiot make two singuhu’ subjects into one 
]>lural. Wc must say, “The jMayor, with In’s attendants, was there.” 
Transposition will show the force of this remark also : “ The ]\Iayor W'as 
there with his attendants.” 

PtULE XXIX. — Collective Nouns tiike a singular verb or 
a plural verb, as the notion of unity or of plurality is upper- 
most ill the mind of tln^ speaker. Tims wcj sny : “ Parlisummt 
was dissolvi‘d.” “The committee are divided in opinion.” 

(i) When two or more nouns rcpre.sent one idea, tlie verb is singular. 
Thus, in Milton’s “ Lycidas,” we find — 

“ Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due. 

F 
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And, in Shakoi*peare’s “ Tempest” (v. 104), we read— 

“ All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here.” 

In this ease wo may look upon the statement as = “ A condition which 
ombriiccs all tcjrmcnt,” etc. 

(ii) IVhcu the verb precedes a number of different nominatives, it is 
often singular. The speaker seems not to have yet made up his mind 
what nominatives he is g«>ing to use. Thus, in the well-known passage 
in Ilyron’s “ Childe Harold ” w'e have — 

“ Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress.” 

And so Shakespeare, in “.Julius Caesar,” makes Brutus say, “ There ifr- 
tears for his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and deavh- 
for his ambition.” And, in the same way, people say, “Where is 
hat and stick ? ” 

liui.E XXX. — "I’lio verb to be is often attracted into the same 
nuniher as the noininativ(‘. that follows it, instead of agreeing 
with the noniinative that is its true siil)ject. Thus we find : 
“'I'he wngos of sin is death.” “To love and to admire has 
I)(?(ai the joy of liis oxistonco.” “A high look and a proud 
lieurt is sin.” 


2.— GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

Eule XXX r. — A Transitive Verb in the active voice 
governs its direct oliject in the objective case. Thus we say : 
“ 1 like him ; ” “ th(‘y dislike her.” 

The following sub-rules are of some importance : — 

(i) Tlie participle, which is an adjective, has the same governing 
power as the voi-b of which it is a part — as, “ Seeing the rain, I remained 
at home” — where seeing agrees with I as an adjective, and governs 
rain as a verb. 

(ii) The gerund, which is a noun, has the same governing power as 
the verb to which it belongs. Thus we say : “ Hating one’s neighbour i.s 
forbi<ldon by the Gospel,” where bating is a noun, the nominative to 
la forhiddaxy and a gerund governing neighbour in the objective. 

Rule XXX JT. — Active-transitive Verbs of giving, promis- 
ing, offering, ainl suchlike, govern the Direct Object in the 
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objective case, and the Indirect Object in the dative. “ T 
gave him an apple.” “ lie inomises me a book.” 

(i) In turning these active verbs into passive, it is the direct object 
that should be turned into the subject of the passive verb ; and we 
ought tf) say, “An apple was given mo.” But custom allows of either 
mode of change ; and we also say, “ I was given an apple ; ” “I was 
promised a book.” Dr Abbott calls the objectives apjtlc and hook 
retained objects, because they are retained in the seiiteiiec, even 
although we know that no pjissivc verb can govern an objective case. 


liuLB XXXI 11. — Such verhs as make, create, appoint, 
think, believe, otc., govern two objects — the one', direct, tlu^ 
oMier factitive. Tims wo say : “ They made him king ; ” 
-i'le king appointed him governor;” “we thouglit her a. 
•,.'o/ver woman.” 

(i) The second of these objectives remains with the passive verb, 
when the form of the sentence has been change<l ; and we say, “ Ho 
was made king ; ” “lie was appointed governor.” 


lluLE XXXIV.~One verh governs aiiotlier in the Infinitive. 
Or, 

The Infinitive Mood of a verb, being a pure noun, may hi) 
tlie object of another verb, if tliat verl) i.s active-transitive. 
Thus we say : “ I saw him go ; ” “ we saw the sliip sink ; ” 
“ r ordered him to write.” 

(i) 111 the first two sentences, him and ship arc the subjects of go 
and sink. But the subject of an infinitive is always in the objective 
case. The infinitives go and sink have a double face. They are verbs 
in relation to their subjects him and^ro; they arc nouns in relation to 
the verbs that govern them. 

(ii) In the sentence, “ I ordered him to write,” him is in the dative 
case; and the sentence is — “I ordered writing to him.” To write is 
the direct object of ordered. 

(iii) Conclusion from the above: An Infinitive is always a noun, 
whether it be a subject or an object. It is (a) a subject in the 
sentence, “To play football is pleasant.” It is {h) an object in the 
sentence, “ I like to play football.” 

Rule XXXV. — Some Intransitive Verbs govern the Dative 
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Case. Thus w(i liavo “ “ me.s*eem.s*,” worth 

tlie day ! ” “ Woo /W me ! ” “If you ■pteaae / ” 

(i) Worth i.s tlio irn2)craiivc of an old Engli.sli verb, weorthan, to be- 
(;«)ine. (Tlie German form of this verb is werdm.) 

(ii) Shakcsjjoare even c»>n.strues the verb loolc with a dative. In 
“ (’yiiiludine,” iii. 32, lie has — 

She looks us like 

A tiling more made of malice, than of duty. 


3.— MOODS OF VERBS. 

1 . The Indicative Mood is the mood of direct assertion or .statement, 
and it .sjicaks of actual facts. The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of as- 
sertion also, but with a modification given the as.sertion by the mind 
through which it i»ii.s.se.s. [f \vc u.sc the term c;f»yVc<irc as describing what 
acitwdhj cxAHtH in(lci)cndently of our nund.s, and mihjectivc as describing 
that which fxids in the mind of the .sficakcr, — whether it really c.vists 
outside or not, — we can then say that — 

(i) The Indicative Mood i.s the mood of dbjective assertion. 

(ii) 1’ho Subjunctive Mood is the mood of subjective assertion. 

Tin* Iinlicalivc Mood may be comnaird to .i ray of liglit coming straight 
through tin: air; the Subjunctive Mood to the effect pnxluced l)y the. water on 
the sunn! ray — the w.atcr dcliccts it, makes it form a quite different angle, and 
liciice a stick in the water l(iok.s broken or crooked. 

2. The Imperative Mood is Gie mood of command or of i ciiucst. 

The Infinitive Mood is the substantive mood or noun of the 

verb. It is always cciual to a noun; it is always cither a subject or an 
object ; and hence it is incajiable of making any assertion. 

4. The Subjunctive Mood Iia.s for some years been gradually dying 
out. Few writers, and still fewer speaker.^, use it. Good writers are 
even found to say, “ If he was here, I should tell him.” But a know- 
ledge of the uses of the subjunctive mood is nece.ssaiy to enable us to 
uiiderstanil English jiroso and veme anterior to the iirescnt generation. 
Even so late as the year 1817, Jane Austen, one of tlic best iJrose-writer.s 
of this century, used the subjunctive mood in almost every dejicndent 
clause. Not only docs she use it after {/’and thaughy but after such con- 
junctions as tilly untily hccauscj and others. 

Kulk XXX Y I. — Tho Subjunctive ifidood Avas used — and 
ought to 1)0 used — to expre.ss doubt, possibility, supposition, 
consequence (Avliich may or may not happen), or wish, all as 
moods of the mind of tlic speaker. 
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(i) “ If thou read this, 0 Cuesar, tliou luayst live.” (Doubt.) 

(ii) “ If he come, I will speak to him.” (Possibility.) 

(iii) “ Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 

Tlie wizard note has not been touched in vain.” (Su})i)osition.) 

(iv) Get on your niglit-gown, lest occasion call us 
And show us to be watchers.” (Conse(iiience.) 

(v) “ I would niy daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her 
ear!” (Wish.) 

S;^ 111 all of tlie abovo seiiteucos, the elan.si*s with subjiiiictivos ilo not state facts, 
but foolitigs oi" notions of what may or might be. 

ItubK XXXVII. — Th(‘. Subjunctive Mood, being a auhjftinaf 
mood, is always dependent on some otlier (danse antecedent 
in thought, and generally also in expression. The anUu’.edent 
elanse, which contains the condition, is (jailed the conditional 
clause ; and the (danse whi(di contains tlui consequence of the 
supposition is called tht^ consequent clause. 

(i) If it N vere so , it was a grievous fault. 

Condition.. ( 'onsequencK. 

(ii) If it were done when ’tis done, 

Condition. 

Then ’twero well it were done (juickly. 

Consequence. 


Kemaukh on Exceptions. 

1. S(miotimes the conditional (dan.se is Knp[H’e.ss(Ml. 'I'lins we 
can say, ‘‘I would net endure smdi language’’ [if it wore ad- 
divsscd to 111(3 = conditional (3huisc]. 

2. Th (3 (3onjunction is often oiiuttod. 'rims, in Shakespeare’s 
play of “rJiiliiis Cicsar,” we find — 

“ IVerr. I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, tliero Avcjre an Antony 
Would I’utHe up your .s[»irit.s,” 

ItULE XXXVIII. -'riie Simple Infinitive — without tlnj sign 
to — is used Avith auxiliary V(*i*bs, siudi as may, do, shall, will, 
etc. ; and with such A^erhs as let, bid, can, must, see, hear, 
make, feel, observe, have, know, etc. 
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(i) Let darkness keep her raven gloss. 

(ii) Bid the porter come. 

(iii) I saw him run after a gilded butterfly. 

(iv) Wc heard him cry. 

(v) They made him go, etc., etc. 

It was the Dimes who introduced a preposition before tlie infinitive, 
'rheir sign was at, which w’aa largely used with the infinitive in the 
North(!rn diahict. 

XXXfX. — Tlio Gterund is both a noun find a verb. 
A.s ii noun, it is governed })y a verb or ])roposition • as a 
it governs otlior nouns or pronouns. 

'riioro arc two gerunds — (i) one with to; and (ii) ono that 
, ends in ing. 

(i) TJie first is to be carefully distinguished from the ordinary iii- 
linitive. Now the ordinary infinitive never expresses a purpose; the 
gerund with to almost always does. Thus wc find — 

“And fools who came to scoflf remained to pray.” 

Tliis gerund is often called the gerundial infinitive. 

(ii) The second is to be distinguished from the present participle in 
ing, and very (uinjfully from the abstract noun of the eamc form. The 
j)rcscnt participle in ing, as lovintj, halinrj, walk ina, etc., is always an 
adjective, agreeing with a noun or pronoun. The gerund in ing is 
always a noun, and governs an object “ He was very fond of playing 
cricket” Here itlatfimj is a noun in relation to of; and a verb govern- 
ing end'd in the objective. In the words walkinrj-stick,fryi}}rj-'pan, etc., 
walkint) and are nouns, and therefore gerunds. If they were ad- 
jectives and participles, the compounds would mean the stick that walks, 
the pan that fries. 

(iii) The gerund in ing must also be distinguished from the verbal 
noun in ing, which is a descendant of the verbal noun in ung. “ He 
went a hunting” (whei’e a=:thc old an or on) ; “Forty and six year.s 
was this temple in building ; ” “ He was very impatient during the 
reading of the will.” In these sentences hunting, building, and read- 
ing are all verbal nouns, derived from the old verbal noun in ung, and 
are called abstract nouns. Hut if w'c.say, “ He is fond of hunting doer; ” 
“ He is engaged in building a hotel;” “He likes reading poetry,” — then 
the three words are gerunds, for they act as verbs, and govern the tlirce 
objectives, dter, hotel, and poetry, 

XL. — The Glerundial Infinitive is frequently con- 
strued ith nouns and adjectives. Thus we say : “ A house 
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to sell or let;” “Wood to burn;” “Deadly to hear, and 
deadly to tell ; ” “ Good to eat.” 

V.— SYNTAX OF THE ADVERB. 

Rulk XLI. — The Adverb ouglit to be as near as possibb' to 
the word it modifies. Tlius we ouglit to say, “ lie gave me- 
only three sbilliiigs,” and not “He only gave nui three sliil- 
liiigs,” because only modifies three, and not gave. 

This rule ap])lies calso to comiiound adverbs, such as at least, in like 
manner, at random, in part, etc. 

Rule XLll. — Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs; but they can also modify prepositions. Thus wt^ 
have th() (^ombination.s out from, up to, down to, etc. 

lu the sentence, “He walked up to me,” the adverb up docs not 
modify imlked^ but the prepositional phrase to me. 


VI.— SYNTAX OF THE PREBOSITIOK 

Rule XLTll. — All prepositions in the English language 
govern nouns and pronouns in the objective case. 

The prepositioiiH save and except are really verbs in the imperative 
mood. 

Rule XLIV. — Prepositions goiuirally stand before tlie, words 
they govcjni ; l)ut they may, with good efiect, come after them. 
Thus wo find in Shakespeare — 

“ Ten thousand men that fishes gnaweil upon.” 

“ "Why, then, thou kiiow^est what colour jet is of.” 

And, ill Hooker, Avith very forcible (‘fiect - ■ 

“ Shall there be a CJod to swear by, and none to pray to ? ” 

Rule XLV. — Certain verbs, nouns, and adjectives roj^uire 
special prepositioii.s. Thus Ave cannot say, “ This is dillereiit 
to that,” because it is bad Knglisli to say “This diliers to that.” 
The proper preposition in both instances is from. 
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Th(^ following is a list of some of these 


Special prepositions: — 


Aljsolvc from. 

AijhorrciKio for. 

Ancrml with. 

Ac<iuit of. 

Affinity between. 

A«lai>to<l to (intentionally). 

A(la])t<Ml for (by nature). 

Agree with (a poivon). 

Agree to (a jji-oposal). 
lies tow upon. 

Change for (a thing). 

(!hange with (a person). 

Confer on ( = give t(3). 

Confer with (- talk with). 

('onfide in ( -= trust in). 

(\>nli(le to ( — intrust to). 

(Conform to. 

fii eonforinity with. 

(Join ply with. 

Convoni<*nt to (a person). 
Convenient for (a purpose). 
Conversant with. 

(\)rreHpon(l with (a person). 
Correspond to (a tiling). 

Dependent on (but independent of). 


Derogatory to. 

Differ from (a statement or opinion). 
Differ with (a person). 

Different from. 

Disappointed of (what we cannot 
get). 

Disappointed in (what we have 
got). 

Di.ssent from. 

Exception from (a rule). 

Exception to (a statement). 

Glad of (a po.ssession). 

Glad at (a piece of news). 

Involve in. 

Martyr for (a cause). 

Martyr to (a disease). 

Need of or for. 

Part from (a person). 

Pai't with (a thing). 

Profit by. 

Reconcile to (a person). 

Reconcile with (a statement). 

Taste of (food). 

A taste for (art). 

Thirst for or after (knowledge). 


VTL— SYNTAX OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

liuLK XLYI. -Tlio Conjunction ilocs not iiihiifm’o with tlio 
action of a transitivu veil) or preposition, nor with the mood or 
tiMise of 11 verl). 

(i) Thi.s rule is usually stated thus : “ Conjunctions generally connect 
t.he saiiKj cases of nouns and pronouns, and tlie same moods and tenses 
t>f ver)>.s, as ‘ We saw him and her,’ * Let cither liirn or me go !’ ” Rut 
it is |)laiu that wn/’ governs hrr as well sus h'mi ; and that or cannot 
interfeiv with the g»»vernnient of Ut. Huch a rule is therefore totally 
artificial. 

(ii) It is plain that the conjunction and must make two singulars = 
one plural, as He and I are of the same age.” 

lluLE XLA^^ll. — Certain adjectives and conjunctions take 
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after them certain special cozgunctions. Thus, such (adj.) 
retjuires as, both (adj.), and; so and as require as; though, 
yet; whether, or; either, or; neither, nor; nor, nor; or, 
or. The following are a few examples ; — 

(i) “ Would I describe a preacher such as Paul ! " 

(ii) “ Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull.” 

Kule XLVIII. — The subordinating conjunction that may he 
omitted. Thus we can say, “Are you sure he is herd” 
Shakespeare has, “Yet Brutus says he was am\)itious I ” 
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THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

1. W'ord.s aro gregarious, and go in groups. AVhcn a group 
of Avtirds makes complete sense, it is called a sentence. A 
sentence is not a (diunco collection of Avords ; it is a true 
organism, Avitli a heart and limhs. When avc lake tlie limbs 
apart from the central core or heart. of the sentence, and try to 
show their rtilatioii to that core, and to each other, we are said 
to analyse the sentence. Tlic process of thus taking a sen- 
tence to pieces, and naming and accountiifg for eacli piece, is 
called analysis. 

^ y (i) Analysis is a Greek word which means breaking up or taking 
apart ; its opposite is SynUiesis, which means making up or p>iitting 
together, 

' ^ (ii) When we examine a sentence, and divide it into its component 
parts, we are said to analyse the sentence, or to perform an act of 
analysis. But when we put words or phrases together to make a 
sentence, we perform an act of composition or of synthesis. 

2. A sentence is a statement made about something, as, 
The horse gallops. 

(i) The something (horse) is called the Subject. 

(ii) The statement (gallops) is called the Predicate. 

3. Every sentence consists, and must consist, of at least two 
parts. These two parts are the thing Ave speak about and 
Avhat we say about that thing. 

(i) The Subject is what we speak about. 

(ii) The Predicate is what we say about the subject. 

(i) Then' is a jiruverl) of Solomon which say.s; “All things are double oin‘ 
against another.’’ So there arc the two necessarily coniplemeiitary ideas of even 
atid odd; of right .and left ; of north and south and many more. In language, the 
two ideas of Subject and Predicate are necessarily coexistent : neither can exist 
without the other; we cannot even fAinfc the one without the other. They are 
the two poles of thought. 
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(ii) Sometimes the Subject is not ezpresMii in imperative sentences, as in Go 1 " - 
“ Go you ! ” 

(iii) The Predicate can never lie suppressed ; it must always bo expressed ; 
otherwise nothing at all would be said. 

4. There are three kinds of sentences : Simple, Compound, 
ind Complex. 

(i) A simple sentence contains only one subject and one predicate. 

(ii) A complex sentence contains a chief sentence, and one or 
more sentences that are of subordinate rank to the chief sentence. 

(iii) A compound sentence contains two or more simple sentences 
of equal rank. 

I.— THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

5. A Simple Sentence is a sentcnco which consists of one 
subject and one predicate. 

(i) A Simple Sentence contains, and can contain, only one finite 
verb. If we say, “Baby likes to dance,” there are two verbs in 
this simple sentence. But io dance is not a iiiiite verb ; it is an 
infinitive j it is practically a pure noun, and cannot therefore be a 
predicate. 

(ii) If we say, “John and James ran off,” the sentence is— “John 
ran off ” i- “James ran off.” It is therefore a compound sentence 
consisting of two simple sentences, with the predicate of one of them 
suppressed. Hence it is called a contracted compound sentence- 
contracted in the predicate. 

Ill this case the sentence may be treated as Simple, “ Janies 
jiiul John” forming a Compound Subject to the Predicate 
“ ran off.” 


FORMS OF SENTENCES. 

6. Sentences differ in the Form which they take. As re- 
gards form they may he classified as follows : — 

(i) Assertive — 

(a) Positive The night grows cold. 

(b) Negative : — I am not going. 

Not a drum was heard. 

They caught never a one. 
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(ii) Interrogative : — Whom seek ye 1 

(iii) Exclamatory : — How swiftly the river flows ! 

In the cases of Interrogative or Exclamatory sentences, in 
whicli the usual order of the words is changed for the sake of 
empliasis or effect, tlie sentences should bo put in assertive 
straightforward order for the purpose of analysis, thus : — 

Ye seek whom ? 

Tlic river Rows how swiftly. 

(iv) Imperative : — Sir, look to your manners. 

In imperative sentences the subject is usually omitted. In 
this sc^ntemec “Sir” is really a nominative of address, and the 
real subject “ tlioii ” is not expressed. 

(v) Optative, (‘xpressing a wish or invocation : — 

‘ ‘ ( lod bless us every one ! V 
“Oh, could I Row like thee ! ” 

Iji (Ireek there i.s a special mood of the verb, called tluj 
optative, for expressions of this kind, but in English the verb 
is in the subjunctive. 

Note how the Optative differs from the merely Assertive. Com- 
pare 

(Jod bless us, i.c. May Cod bless us (Optative) ; and 
God blesses us (Assertive). 

PARTS OF THE SENTENCE. 

\ 7. Tin? Subject of a sentence is what we speak about. 

What we speak about we must name. 

If wo name a thing, wo iiui.st inse a name or noun. 

Tliereforc tlic subject must always be either — 

(i) A noun ; or 

(ii) Some*, word or words equivalent to a noun. 

8 . There are eight kinds of Subjects — 

\ (i) A Noun, as, England is our home. 

(ii) A Pronoun, as, It is our fatherland. 
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/(ui) A Verbal ISToun, as, Walking is liealthy. 

(iv) A Qerund, as, Catching fisli is a pleasant pastiini'. 

(v) All Infinitive, as, To swim is quite easy. 

(vi) An Adjective, with a noun understood, as, The 
prosperous are sometimes cohl-lienrted. 

(vii) A Quotation, as, “Ay, ay, sir!” hurst from a 
tliousaiid throats. 

(viii) A Noun-clause or sentence, as, That he was a 
tyrant is generally admitted. * 

(a) The verbal noun, as we have seen, originally ended in ung. 

See page 40. 

(b) Catching is a gerund, because it is both a noun (nomin- 
ative to it) and a verb, governing in the objective. 

NOTE (i) The Subject is sometimes composite — consisting of two or 
more words. 

The home, the homestead, the very fences, aU were dostroyeil. 

To seize my gun and (to) Are wan tliu work of a inunient. 

To tlicin his heart, his love, his griefs, were 

(ii) The Subject sometimes stands in apposition to *‘it” or 
“this.” Thus in the sentence: — “It is my resolve to succeed,” 
the efTectivc subject is “to succeed.” 

Similarly in tlie scntcnco ; — “This mined him, his inordimiio love of rirhes,’’ the 
ciroetivc subject is “His inordinate love of riches.*’ Compan* also “ That was their 
.sole reward, the approval of their king.” 

Ju iliese eases, “it," “ thus,’’ and “ that" are simi>ly temporary suhjecls, llu; real 
subject coming afterwards out of its natural order. It,” or any word tlius us(;d, 
is called the Provisional Subject. 

(iii) Sometimes, especially in poetry, an unnecesBary or redundant 
pronoun is put in with the Subject, and may be regarded as forming 
part of it. 

My banks, they arc furnished with bee.s. 

Tired Nature’s sweet re.storcr, balmy sleep, 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles. 

9. The Predicate in a sontonce is what wo say about tlio 
subject. If wo say anything, we must iiso a saying or telling 
iv'urtl. Now a telling word is a verb. 

Theroforo tho Predicate must always bo a verb, or 
some word or words equivalent to a verb. 
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10. There arc six kinds of Predicate — 

(i) A Verb, as, God is. The stream runs. 

(ii) “ To be ” + a noun, as, lie is a carpenter. 

: (iii) “ To be ** + an adjective, as. They are idle. 

(iv) “ To be ” + an adverb, as. The hooks are there. 

(v) " To be ” + a phrase, as, She is in good health. 

(vi) “ To be ” + a clause or sentence, as, His cry was, 

I die for my country. 

NOTK (i) Only Finite or Complete Verbs can form Predicates. When 
the Verb is incomplete or infinite, as in the case of — 

(a) A Participle, 

(b) An Infinitive, 

it cannot form tlie Predicate of a sentence except by the addition 
of otlier completing words. Thus “loving” or “to love” could 
never form a predicate, although “loving,” when converted into a 
finite verb by prefixing “was,” may form a predicate. 

(ii) The Verb is sometimes modified by an Adverb or Preposition 
whi(5h is closely attaclicd to it, and which for the purpose of analysis 
may be regarded as part of the Predicate. 

They agreed to (= accepted) my proposal. 

The subject was udl thrashed out ( = debated). 

The pirates stove In (= broke) the cabin-door. 

11. Cautions: — 

(i) Tlicro is a largo class of verbs known as Copulative 
Verbs, which being connective rather than notional 
in tlieir character, rcciuire another word or pliras<i 
to he associated witli them to make the predicate 
complete. Thus 

Ho appears healtby. 

The apprentice became a merchant. 

The girl grew tall. 

The poor creature seems to be dying. 

John stands six feet. 

NOTE. — Some of these verbs arc also used transitiyely, and then take 
an object like other transitive verbs ; — Stand it on the table. 

(ii) The frequently occurring verb “ to be ” (except in 
the few cases where it means “to exist”), and soiuu 
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other copulative verbs, as, to seem, to become, 
etc., can never form predicates by themselves. 

' (iii) Beware of associating two dissimilar verbs as predi- 
cate. Tims in the sentence : “ He refused to leave 
the ship,” the predicate is not “refused to leave,” 
but simply “ refused.” 

12. When the predicate consists of an active -transitive 
«rerb, it requires an object after it to make complete sense, 
riiis object is’ called either the object or the completion. As 
ive must name the object, it is plain that it must always, like 
Lhe subject, be a noun, or some word or words equivalent to a 
aoun. 

13. As there are eight kinds of Subjects, so there are eight 
viiids of Objects or Completions. These arc : — 

(i) A Noun, as, All of us love England. 

(ii) A Pronoun, as. We saw him in the garden. 

(iii) A Verbal Noun, as, We like walking. 

(iv) A Gerund, as, The angler prefers taking largo fish. 

(v) An Infinitive, as. We hate to be idle. 

(vi) An Adjective with a noun understood, as, Good 
men love the good. 

(vii) A Quotation, as, Wo heard his last “Good-bye, 
Tom!” 

(viii) A Noun -clause or sentence, as, I knew what 
was the matter. 

NOTE (i) Tlio words it, this, and that may form Provisional Objects, 
just as they form Provisional Subjects ; — 

They consider it infamous to desert. 

This I command, no parley with the foe. 

That he a1i)hors, the sale of flesh and blood. 

(ii) The Object, like the Subject, may consist of an unlimited 
number of these parts of speech. 

At noon the outlaw reached his glen, 

His gathered spoils, his merry men. 

At twelve the poor lad began to leam a trade and (to) help his 
parents. 
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14. Verbs of giving, promising, oflTering, handing, and 
iiany siicli, take also an indirect object, which is sometimes 

called the dative object. 

There arc several kinds of Indirect Objects : — 

(i) A Noun, Wc gave the man a shilling. 

(ii) A Pronoun, We offered him sixpence. 

(iii) A Prepositional Phrase : — I took him for a sailor. 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg. 

(iv) A n* Infinitive : — 

(a) after the Direct Object : I saw him (to) nm. 

(])) after an Intransitive Verb : They appeared to shine. 

6 ^ Some authorities prefer to regard such a case as (a) “him 
run ” as a Compound Object, treating as a whole the two or more 
words forming the object. 

15. 'I1ic following may bo regarded as special kinds of 
Indirect Objects; — 

(i) A Factitive Object : — 

They made him President. 

Milton did not hesitate to call Spenser a better teacher than 
Socrates or Aquinas. 

It should be noted that the words “ made ” and 
“call” have a more restricted meaning tluiii 
when followed by ordinary simple objects. 

Compare: — “They made him “President” with “They made 
a heat,” “ Milton , . . Aquinas,” with “Call them quickly.” 

In the latter cases “made” and “call” have a fuller meaning 
than in the former. 

NOTK. — Sometimes it may appear as an Adjective with a Noun 
understood. 

Exercise made him strong (=a strong man). 

They painted the house white ( = a white house). 

(ii) A Cognate Object, in wliich the Predicate and 
Object arc words from the same root : — 

Let me die the death of the righteous. 

He ran his godly race. 
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(■' (iii) When ftii activo verb with two objects is (|haii^eil 
into the passive form, that object which is retained 
while the other becomes the subject is termed Ihti 
Betained Object : — 

A shilling was given the man. 

The door was denied him. y 

16. Cautions : — 

(i) Special eare is needed in dealing with tin*. Indirect 
Object. There is a tendency on tlie part of many 
young students to put down any Avurd or idiraso 
Avliich they cannot easily clas.sify as “ Indirect 
(Object.” Thus words or phrases which are Exten- 
sions of the Predicate or Thilargcmients of the 
Object are often Avrongly classed as Indirijct Object. 

Compare : — I heard him read (him read = Compound Object). 

1 heard him reading (reading ~ Enlargement of 
Object). 

I took him for the master (for the master — Indirect 
Object) 

I sent him for the master (for the master— Extension 
of Pred.). 

(ii) Some autliorities })rop()S(^ to overcome, the dilTicnlties 
attending the Indirect Object by rcicognising a t’om- 
idcmont of the l?rcdicatc as a s(H;ondary i>art of the 
Prcidicate ; but on the Avliole it s(!enis pndi'vablo to 
Avideii somewliat the signification of the. Tudir(^ct 
Object, as the term is universally accepted. 

• 

111 difficult cases the student, before classing any word or 
phrase fis Indirect Object, sliould satisfy himself that it does not 
fall under one of the other heads. 

17. T'h(i Subject or the Object must always he either — 

(i) A Woun; or 

(ii) Some Avord or Avords equivalent to a noun. 

A Noun may have attached to it any iiumher of adjectives 

adjectival phrases. An adjective or adjectival phrase tliat 
G 
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g<>(\s with a subject or with an object is called^ in Analysis, an 
Enlargement. 

It is so called because it enlarges our knowledge of tlie subject. 
Tims, if wc say, “The man is tired,” we have no knowledge of 
what kind of man is spoken of ; but if we say, “The poor old man 
is tiro<l,” our notion of the man is enlarged by the addition of the 
facts that he is both poor and old* 

18. TlnuMi jiHi seven kinds of Enlargements : — 

(i) ^\n Adjective — one, two, or more — Tliat big old 
red hook is sold. 

(ii) A Noun (or nouns) in apposition, AVilliani tlie 
Conqueror defeated I larold. 

(iii) A Noun (or pronoun) in the Possessive Case, 
His hat flew olf. 

(iv) A Prepositional Phrase, The walk in the fields 
was pleasant. 

(v) An Adjectival Phrase, The boy, ignorant of his 
duty, was soon dismissed. 

(vi) A Participle (a), or Participial Phrase (h)-- 
Sobbing and weeping, she was led from the, 
room (ji). The merchant, having made a fortune, 
gave up business ()>). 

(vii) A Gcrundial Infinitive — Anxiety to succeed ( ^ of 
succ(‘(?ding) wore liini out. Lread to eat (-for 
I'ating) could not be had anywhere. 

19. It is plain that all these seven kinds of Enlargements 
may go with the Object Jis well as with the Subject. 

20. An Enlargement, being a word or phrase tliiit goes 
with a noun or its equivalent, must always bo an adjective 
or equivalent to an adjective. 

NOTK (i) All Enlargement may itself be enlarged by the same parts 
of speech as form the primary enlargements. 

(a) The liatKllu of this sword forged by Indians is richly jewolli'd. 

00 The Uoniaus crossed a stream fed by u glacier of the Boatbem Alps. 

The phrases “forged by Indians,” and “of the Southern Alps, 
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arc enlargements of “sword” and “glacier” respectively, which 
are themselves parts of qualifying phrases. 

(li) A Subject or Object may have an unlimited number of 
enlargements of various kinds : — 

The poor King, an outcast from his own domain, suffering the pangs 
of hunger and stung by bitter reproaches, ended his days in misery. 
Here King is enlarged by — 

(a) An A«ljcctivc. 

(b) A Noun in Apposition. 

(c) Two Participial plirasos. 

21. Tho Predicate is always a Verb, .standing alone if 
eoniplcto, or accompanied by other words if a verb of in- 
complete predication. 

The part of the sentence that goes with the verb is cither a 
simple adverb, a compound adverb, or a phrase adverbial 
in its character. 

22. The adverbs or adverbial phrases that go with the predi- 
date are called, in Analysis, the Extensions of the Predicate. 

23. There arc seven kinds of Extensions : — 

(i) An Adverb, as, The time wont slowly. 

(ii) An Adverbial Phrase, as, ^Ir 8mitli writes now 
and then. 

(iii) A Prepositional Phrase, as, !Mr Smith si)()ko with 
great effect. 

/ (iv) A Noun Phrase, as, AVc walked side by side. 

I (v) A Participial Phrase, as. The mighty rocks came 
bounding down. 

^ (vi) A Gerundial Phrase, as, lie diil it to insult ns 
( = for insulting us). 

(vii) An Absolute Infinitive Phrase, as, To tell you 
the truth, I think him very stupid. 

^ Under (v) may come also the Absolute Participial Phrase, such 
as, “The clock having struck, we had to go.” 

• 24. Extensions of the predicatc^aro classified in the above 
•jcctiou from tlic point of view of grammar; Imt tli(‘y arc also 
frequently classilied from the point of view of distinction in 
thought. 
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Ill this latter way Extensions arc classified as extensions of — 

(i) Time, as, We lived there three years. 

(ii) Place, (a) Whence, as, We came from York. 

(b) Where, as, He lives over the way. 

(c) Whither, as, Go home ! 

y (iii) Manner (a) Manner : He treads firmly. 

(b) Degree : She writes better. 

(c) Accompanying circumstances : They went for- 

ward under a heavy fire. 

(iv) Ageiit : James was rejircsented by his minister. 

' , (v) Instrument : They ravaged the land with fire and sword. 

(vi) Magnitude (a) Order : He stood first in his class. 

(1j) Number : The field measured ten acres. 

(vii) Mood (a) Affirmation : He certainly returned. 

(b) Negation ; The enterprise will never succeed. 

Never is here a more emphatic form of not, 
and therefore comes under the head of Nega- 
tion rather than of Time. 

(c) Doubt : Perhaps you will meet your friend. 

(viii) Cause : I'iie clerk was dismissed for idleness. 

(ix) Purpose : They went abroad to better their condition. 

(x) Condition : Without me yc can do notliing. 

(xi) Concession : With all thy faults, I love thee still. 

Here the sense is obviously “ Notwithstanding all thy faults,” etc. 

25. 

N<»TK (i) Just as a Subject or Object may have an unlimited number 
of hliilargemeiits, so a l*rcdicate may have any number of Exten- 
sions. 

For throe years the widow dwelt quietly in the lonely cottage. Here we luivo tim e 
••xteiisioiis »)f time, iii:iniu'r, and place resptictively. Can’ .slumlil )»<■ taken to kei ii 
the various exlcnsions quite distiiiet in aiialysinj; ; the stmleiit should letter or 
iiumher them (a), (h), (e), etc., or (1), (’2), (:i), etc., and state aft er eaeh its kind. 

(ii) Where two or more extensions of the same class appear they 
should be kept distinct. At nightfall, during a heavy snowstorm, 
they wandered forth. 

Here the two extensions of time should be taken separately. 

26. Cautions 

(i) The same word iniiy l»o used us Object or us uit 
Extension of the Predicate. 
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Compare ; —I care nothing for your threats. ( Extension of Degree. ) 

He gave me nothing. (Object. ) 

“Nothing"’ in the first sentence simply shows to what extent 
you are affected by the threats ; “nothing” in the second sentence 
is obviously the Direct Object of “gave,” expressing what ho gave. 

Compare: -What did you see? (Object.) 

What recks he of his daily duty ? ( Extension — Degree. ) 

“ What” in the first sentence is evidently the Direct Object of tlic 
interrogation “ did see” ; in the second sentence “ what ” expresses 
tlic extent to whicli he is affected by considerations of Ids daily 
duty. 

Compare with the latter the sentence : — “ What with war ainl 
what with famine, the nation w'aa almost exterminated.” Wlicrc 
the two “whats” arc evidently adverbial in their nature, and the 
])hrases they introduce arc extensions of the predicate. 

(ii) The same phrase may an Enlargement (of tin* 
Subject or Object) or an Extension of the Predi- 
cate. 

Compare : — Exercise in the open air is healthy. (Enlargement of 
Subject.) 

Ho takes hi.s exercise in the open air. (Extension — Place.) 

In the first sentence the phrase “in the open air” qualifies or 
limits the word “ cxcrci.se,” indicating a particular form of cxerci.se ; 
ill the second sentence “in the open air” indicates the place whore 
he takes his exercise, and hence it is an Extension of the l*rodic:ito. 


NOMINATIVE OF ADDRESS. 

27. The Xoiiii native of Adtlrcss may relate to — 

(a) 1'lie Subject : Milton! tlioii slioiildst b(i living at this 
hour. 

, (b) The Object : I welcome you, good Masters. 

(c) An Extension : Wti shall pull towards you, Sir 
Knight. 

Or it may detached, The ca.stle keep, my Lord, I hold. 
Tlie ISNmiinative of Address is interjectional in its nature., 
and just as the Interjection is a part of sj)eech .standing apart 
from the family foriiuMl by tlie oiher.s, so a ^s^oininativc of 
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A»l(lro.s.s really forms no part of the logical sentence. Eegardcd 
jis soiiic-wliat appositional, it may be placed with that part of 
ilif; s(iiit<aic(i to which it specially belongs, or the rule may be 
jirloptiMl of placing it in the .same column as the Subject, care 
being iak(!ii to indicate that it forms no part of the logical 
subject. 

28. Tl]o following cautions are of importance 

(i) "rini Noun in an absolute clause cannot be tlu? 

Subject of a simple sentence. We can say, “ The 
train having started, we returned to the hotel.” 
ir(‘re we is the subject. 

The phriiso “the train having started” is an adverbial phrase 
mollifying returned, and giving the reason for the returning. 

(ii) A subject may be compound, and may contain an 

object, as, “ To .sa^'o money is always useful.” Here 
th('- subject is to save money, and contains tli(‘- 
object money — the object of the verb “to save.” 

An object may also contain another object, which is not the 
object of the sentence. Thus we can say, “ I like to save money,” 
whcii) th(; direct obj<'ct of like is to save, and money is a part only 
of that direct object. 

(iii) An Absolute Participial Phrase (or ^^ominativc^ 

Absolute) is always an Extension of the Prc(licat(N 
and may ex}ires.s — 

(a) Time : The clock having struck one, wc proceeded. 

(b) Cause : Darkness coming on, the wanderers rpiick- 

cned their pace. 

(c) Circumstances: I crossed the moor, the enow falling 

heavily. 

(iv) Not usually forms an Extension of the Predicate, 

but it may also form — 

(a) Part of the Subject : Not a drum was heard. (Nega.- 

tive Enlargement. ) 

(b) Part of the Object : We carved not a line. (Negative 

Enlargement. ) 

They heard never a sound. (Negative Enlargement. ) 
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tST As an Extension of the Predicate, not is usually independent of 
other extensions, as. 

They moved (Extension of Negative) 

^ \ during the storm (Extension of Time) 

but sometimes it simply negatives another Extension, and must not 
be dissociated from it ; as, Not in vain he wore his sandal-shooii. 

(v) There is generally — 

(a) An Extension of Place : There they rested. 

But it is sometimes — 

(b) An Indefinite Extension (a mere Plxpletive). 

There were twenty present. 

The shadowy and vague character of there is shown by the 
paraphrase “ Twenty were present,” and also by the fact that in 
translating the sentence into many languages no equivalent would 
1)0 put for “ there.” 

(vi) Distinguish between various uses of the Infinitive. 

(a) Subject : To quarrel is not my wish. 

(b) Part of the Predicate : lie might (to) win the shield. 

Those who regard might as being always a 
Principal Verb would put win as part of the 
Object. 

(c) Object ; They love to wander. 

(d) Extension of the Predicate : She came to learn. 

In this case “ to learn ” is not an ordinary infinitive, but a ger- 
undial infinitive or infinitive of purpose, and is e(|ui valent to ** for 
learning.” See p. 40. 

(vii) Caro must bo takon to distinguish bc.twoou tlu! 
saiiio word wlien used as — 

(a) An Adjective, forming part of the Predicate with an 
Intransitive Copulative Verb — 

The kinj; looks well, 

This axq)le tastes sweet, 

or (b) An Adverb, forming an Extension of the Predicate after a 
Verb — 

The king eats well. 

Howflweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. 

Students must be very careful to discriminate between these 
cases. Where the word indicates quality, it is adjectival in nature, 
and will form part of the Predicate ; where it indicates manner, it is 
adverbial in nature, and forms an Extension of the Predicate. 
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(viii) Fii tho case of qualifying or limiting phrases 
(rspocially participial phrases), it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to dot( 3 riuinc whether tliey are simple Enlarge- 
ments of the Subject or Extensions of the Predi- 
cate. 

Returning then tho holt ho drew. 

A widow bird sat monmlng for her love. 

In the first sentence “returning” is an enlargement of “he” ; in 
the second sentence mourning does not enlarge “bird,” but shows 
how it sat mourning, i.c. sadly, sorrowfully. 

I'lie safest plan in cases of this kind is to determine what principal 
part of the sentence the qualifying or limiting word or phrase is 
most closely connected with. If it is essentially qualifying in nature, 
it is probably an Enlargement of the Subject or Object ; if, on the 
otiicr hand, it expresses some modification of, or condition in respect 
to, the Predicate, it is an Extension of the Predicate. 


THE MAPPING.OUT OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

29. It is of tli(3 greatest importance to got tho eye to help tlio 
mind, niid to pres(3iit to tho sight if possible — cither on paper 
or oil th(i black-board — the sentence we have to consider. Tliis 
is called mapping-out. 

Lot us take two simple sentences : — 

(i) “ From the mountain-path came a joyous sound of some person 

whistling. ” 

(ii) “In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pr^j 

Lay in the fruitful valley.” 

30. Those' may lie mapped out, before analysing them, in the 
following Avay : — 

Joyous 

(i) A SOUND 

• o 

some person whistling 

distant, secluded, stilL 
little 


CAME 


ii 

the mountain path. 
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(ii) The VILLAGE LAY 

i / \ 

the frultftil valley. 

Grand-Fr6 the Acadian land the shores of the Basin, etc. 

31. Such a inapping-oufc oiia])los us easily to see, witli tlie 
IxMlily as well as with the uiiiicVs eye, what is the main purpose 
of all analysis — to find out which words go with which, and 
wliat is the real huild of the sentence. Hence, unless we see 
jit a glanc.e the huild of the scnitence we arc going to analyse, 
we ought, before doing so, to set to work and map it out. 


FOllMS OF ANALYSIS. 

32. The sentences may then bo analysed in eitlicr — 

(a) the Detailed form, 
or (b) the Tabular form. 

(a) The Detailed fonn is analogous to that adopted for parsing, 
and gives us scope for subdividing the sentence to an unlimited 
extent, and giving the maximum amount of detail. 

(b) The Tabular form does not provide for so much detail, but it 
has the advantage of great clearness, and, as it greatly facilitates 
the examination of an exercise, it is the form usually preferred by 
public examiners. 


Detailed Analysis. 


33. 

(!) a. A sound 
joyous 

c. of some person whistling 

d. came 

e. from the path 

/. mountain 

• (ii) rf. The vDlage 
h. little 
r. distant 
(1. secluded 
e. still 


Subject. 

Adjectival Enlargement of Subject. 
Prepositional Phrase, Enlargement 
of Subject. 

Predicate. 

Extension of Predicate. Place 
whence. 

Adjectival Enlargement of e. 
Subject. 

Adjectival Enlargement of Subject. 

i» ii ii 

>» ii ii 

a it )) 
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/. of GraiKl-Pr^i 

Prepositional Phrase, Enlargement 

of Subject. 

i/.lay 

h. in the land 

Predicate. 

Extension of Predicate. Place 

where. 

i. Acadian 

j. on the aliorofi 

Adjectival Enlargement of A. 
Extension of Predicate. Place 

where. 

L of the basin 

Prepositional phrase, enlarging j. 

/. of Alinas 

If i» >» A. 

771. in the valley 

Extension of Predicate. Place 

where. 

n. fruitful 

Adjectival Plnlargement of w. 


34. Tabular Analysis. 


SllUI'.fT. 

KSLAIWiE- 
MKNT OK 

Hi.'hjkct. 

I’m^DlOATK. 

0H.IK(T. 

Enlauoe- 

TtlKNT OK 
OlJJKCT. 

Extension 

OK 

PllEDIOATE, 

A sound 

(a) joyous 

(b) of some 
person 

whistling 

came 



from the 
mountain 
path {place 
whence) 

1’he village 

(a) little 

(b) distant 

(c) seclud- 

ed 

(d) still 

(e) of 

Orand-Pr<5 

lay 



(a) in the 
Acadian 
land 
{place 
7ohert) 

(b) on the 
shores of 
the Hasin 
of Minas 
{place 
irhere) 

(c) ill the 
fruitful 
valley 
{place 
where) 


ii.—thp: complex sentence. 

35. A Complex Sentence is a statoniont which contains oik* 
Principal Sentence, and one or nioro sont(inccs dt'pendent upon 
it, wliich arc called Subordinate Sentences. There are tlirec 
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kinds — and there can only ho three kinds — of subordinate 
sentences — Adjectival, TT'oun, and Adverbial. 

A subordinate sentence is sometimes called a clause. 

36. A Subordinate Sentence that goes with a Woun or 
Pronoun fulfils the function of an Adjective, is equal to an 
A<ljcctive, and is therefore called an Adjectival Sentence. 

“Darkness, which might be felt, fell upon the city. ” Hero the 
sub-sentence, “ which-might-be-felt,” goes with the neun darkness, 
belongs to it, and cannot be separated from it ; and this sentence is 
therefore an adjectival sentence. 

37. A Subordinate Sentence that goes with a Verb fulfils 
the function of an Adverb, is equal to an Adv(‘rb, and is 
therefore called an Adverbial Sentence. 

“ I will go whenever you are ready.” Here the sub-sentence, 
“whenever you are ready,” is attached to the verb go, belongs to 
it, and cannot be separated from it ; and hence this sentence is an 
adverbial sentence. 

38. A Subordinate Sentence that forms the Subject of a 
Jb'edicato, or the Object, or that is in apposition witli a noun, 
fiillils the function of a ISToun, and is therefore called a Noun 
Sentence. 

“He told me that his cousin had gone to sea.” Here the sub- 
sentence, “ his cousin had gone to sea,” is the object of the transi- 
tive verb told. It fulfils the function of a noun, and is therefore a 
noun sentence. 

39. An Adjectival Sentence may be attached to — 

(i) nio Subject of the Principal Seiitcnco ; or to 

(ii) The Object of the Principal Sentence ; or to 

(iii) Any Noun or Pronoim. 

(i) The book tbat-I-bought is on the tabic : to the subject. 

(ii) I laid the book-I-bougbt on the tabic : to the object: 

(iii) The child fell into the stream tbat-runs-past-the mill : to the 
noun stream — a noun in an adverbial phrase. 

40. NOTE. — (i) As may in certain cases be regarded as a relative 

introducing an Adjectival Sentence. In such cases 
it is usually a correlative of such or same. 

I never saw such fish as he caught in the Avon. 

This is the same bag as you gave me last year. 
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(ii) But in oortain cases may be taken as a negative rela- 

tive introducing an Adjectival Sentence. 

(a) There is no man hero but loves you. 

Tilts ^ “ 1’licro is no man licre who docs not love you.” 

(])) “ Xo land but listens to the common call.” 

“But” is ctjuivalciit to “which does not.’ 

41. An Adverbial Sentence may b('. attached to — 

(\) A Verb; 

(ii; AirAdjeetive; or to 

(iii) An Adverb. 

(i) 'I’o a Verb. It does not matter in what position the verb is. 
It may ho (a) tlie rrcdicate, as in the sentence, “I w’alk when I 
can.” It may he (b) an Infinitive forming a subject, as, “ To get up 
when one is tired is not pleasant.” It may be (c) a participle, as in 
Die .sentence, “Having dined before he came, I started at once.” 

(ii) To an Adjective. “His grief was such that all pitied him.” 
Jfcrc the sub-sciitence “ that all pitied him ” modifies the adjective 
such. 

(iii) To an Adverb. “ He was so weak that he could not stand.” 
Here the sub-sentonco “that he could not stand” modifies the 
ailverb so, which itself modifies the adjective weak. 

42. flust a.s llicrc arc many classes of Adverbs, so there are 
many diirerent kinds of Adverbial Sentences. 

(i) Time. I will go, when you return. 

(ii) Place. Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 

(iii) Manner. Ilo strode, as though he were in pain. 

(iv) Degree. I sjiokc*. as loiully as I could (speak). 

(v) Proportion- The sooner you complete your 

task tlic sooner you can leave. 

(vi) Condition. If you stand by me, I will oppose 

him. 

(vii) Concession — Provided this is done, I will consent, 
(viii) Cause. Avoid him, because he is dishonest. 

(ix) Effect or Consequence. I carefully tended him ; 

consequently the wound soon healed. 

(x) Purpose. lie worked very hard, for he wished 

to do welL 
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Cautions : — 

(i) In nearly every case the word introducing^ tlic ad- 

verbial sentence, as when, where, if, etc., 
us to recognise it, but occasionally there is no 
introductory word, and we iniist judge by llie 
sense alone. 

Ill the sentence — 

“ Pass that line, and I fire upon you,” 
ib is evident that the first clause is Adverbial, and that tiic real 
ineaiiiiig would be accurately expressed by the foriii ‘ * If you pass 
that line,” etc. 

(ii) 

“Ye moaner fowl, give idace, 

I am all splendour, dignity, and grace.” 

Here the second sentence is Adverbial to the first, and sense 
demands “ for,” “ bccausiJ,” or “since,” as a eonnecting word. 

(iii) Avoid the mistake of calling a sentence Adverbial 

simply because it begins with an adverb. 

“ First (he) loves to do, then loves the good he docs.” 

The second sentence is not adverbial, biit co-ordinate with the 
first. 

43. Adjectival and Adverbial 8(*.ntences are easily recognised 
from the fact that they have no complete meaning in them- 
selves apart from the Principal Sentence to which they are 
utlaclicd. Of sonic Principal Sciitcnces — as, o.g., those liegiii- 
ning with who, Avhich, etc. — tlic same thing may hi3 said, hut 
in tlie vast majority of cases a Principal Sentence is independent 
ill sense and self-contained in moaning. 

Take two of the sentences given iihove. 

“ Which might bo felt.” (Adjectival.) 

“ When I can.” (Adverbial.) 

Their incompleteness is at once perceivc'd. Their fumitiou is 
io qualify, extend, modify, or limit the master scntimco to 
which they are attached ; they are distinctly subordinative. 

The subordinate character of Noun-sontcuccs is best per- 
ceived Avlieii they arc introduced by their ordinary connectivii 
‘‘that”; in other cases their true nature maybe recognised 
fi'oiii their relationship to the principal sentence. 
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44. A Noun Sentence iiifiy be — 

(i) Tlic Subject of the Princi])al Sentence ; or 

(ii) T]i({ Object of the nmin verb; or 

(iii) 'J’lio Nominative after is; or 

(iv) In Apposition witli another !N’oiin. 

(i) ‘^Tliat-Iie-is-better cannot be denied”; the subject. Here 
the true notninative is that. “That cannot be denied.” Whaf'' 
‘ ‘ 'I’hat - lie is lietter. ” (From usage that in such sentences acquires 
the function and force of a conjunction.) 

(ii) “I lieard that-he-was-better ; ” the object. 

(iii) “Aly motive in going was tbat-l-mlght-be-of-use ” : nomina- 
tive after was. 

(iv) “The fact that-he-voted-agalnat-lilB-party is well known”- 
in apposition with fact. 

Impersonal Construction— 

And methought, while she liberty sang, 

’Twas liberty only to hear. 

“"J was-libcrty-only-to'hear” is a Noun sentence, subject to tlie 
impersonal verb “ methought,” and forming with it a principal 
.sentence. * 


45. Any iniiiib(*.r of Subordinate Sentences may l)e attiielicd 
to llid I’mic.ipfil SciiUmeo. 'Hic only limit is tlmt clictatod liy 
a joj,.iinl to clearness, to the balanco of clauses, or to ^.ood taste. 

I lie licst oraiuple of a very long sentence, which consists entirely 
of one prnieuial sciitoiieo and a very large number of adjective 
sentences. IS “Ihc House that Jack built.” “This is the house 
that Jack-huiIt. This is the malt that-lay-in-the-housc-that-Jack- 
omit, and so on. 

Co-ordinate Subordinate Sentences. Two or more suluu- 
•Imalc .scntimccs of the same kind may bo attached to ibo 
.same jirmciiial scutciico. 

It }^ '*"* roam. 

ate to the Adjectival sentences, snbordin- 

sttlnc ^ ®o-ordi„ate with one another. In the other 

eharactr T1 »»1 m>d Noun-scntences of a corresponding 

should he slin * within parentheses arc understood and 

snouui be shown in your analysis. 
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46. Principal and Subordinate. The same sentence may 
1)0 subordinate to a principal sentence, and at the same time 
IDrincipal to another sentciico. 

The man who hesitates when danger is at hand, is lost. 

The sentence “who liesit^tes” is adjectival to the principal 
sentence, and principal to “when danger is at hand.” 

The sentence would not be properly analysed unless its twofold 
character and relationship were fully shown. 

Compare : — 'J’ell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows. 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

47. Connectives 

(i) Care must be taken to associate introductory and 

connective words witli their jiropor sontonc<*s •, 
otherwise confusion will result and the nature 
of the sentences may be misunderstood. 

Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king. 

The Principal sentence here is “ Yet he is more a king.” 

Thus, while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me as a child, 

Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time. 

“Thus ” ill the first line introduces the principal sentence “ Still 
. . . time.” 

Note the inversion in “Rude thougli they be,” and remember 
ihat inversions are very common in poetry. , 

(CAUTIONS IN THE ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX 
SENTENCES. 

48. (i) Find out, first of all, the Principal Sentence. 

(ii) Secondly, if the sentence is complicated or of 

more than average difficulty, look out the finite 
verbs ; tliose are the kernels of the various sen- 
tences ; remember that each finite verb means 
a sentence. Wlieii you arc sure of your A'(;r])s 
you will he able to connect with eacli its sub- 
ject, object, and extensions. 
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(iii) Thirdly, look for the sentences, if any, that attach 

tlieinselvcs to the Subject of the Principal Sen- 
tence. 

(iv) Fourthly, iind those sentences, if any, that belong 

to tlie Object of tlie Principal Sentence, or to 
any oilier Woun or Pronoun in it. 

(v) Fifthly, look for the subordinate sentences that 

jiro jittaehed to the Predicate of the Principal 
Senlence. 

Wlieii a suborilinatc soiitiaice is long, quote only the first ami last 
words, and place dots .... ])ctvveeii them. 

49. 'riie following Cautions are necessary : — 

(i) A connective may he omitted. 

In Shakespeare’s “Measure for Measure,” Isabella says — 

“1 have a brother is condemned to die.” 

Here who is omitted, and “who . . . die” is an adjectival sen- 
tence (jualifying the object brother. • 

(ii) Do Jiot 1)0 guided by the part of speech tliat in- 
troduces a subordinate sentence. Tims - 

(a) A relative pronoun may introduce a noun sentence, as, “I do 
not kiKtw who-hc-L'- ” ; or .an adjectival sentence, as, “ John, who- 
was-a soldier, is now a gardener.” 

(h) An adverb may introduce a noun sentence, as, “ I don t 
know whvre. it ha a to-/' or an adjectival sentence, as, “Tlic 

s])ot u'/uire he. lies is unknown.” In the sentence, “ The reason wliy 
HO few marriages arc happy is because young ladies spend their time 
iii^ making nets, not in imaking eages”— the subordinate sentence 
“why . . . happy” is — though introduced by an adverb -in a])po- 
sition to the noun reason, and is therefore a noun sentence. 

(iii) It is someiimiis difficult to decide 'whether a given 
smiteiice is Adjectival or Noun. 

Whoever first reaches the fort gains the prize. 

1 will rcw.ard whoever first reaches the fort. 

In theso sentences some would prefer to regard the snhordinaic 
sentence as qualifying “lie” or “him,” and would class them as 
.K jectival, but, inasmuch .as they st.aud in the one case for subject 
ami in tlie other for object, it is preferable to take them as noun 
sentences. 

NVe speak that we do know. 
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Here, instead of taking that we do know ” as a noun sentence, it 
is better to split up “ that ” (a compound relative) into “that which ” 
and take “which we do know as an Adjectival sentence. 


THE MAPPING -OUT OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

50. Complex Sentences should bo mapped out on the same 
principles us Simple Sentences. Let us take a sentence from 
Mr ^Morris’s “ Jason ” : — 

“And in his hand lie bare a mighty bow, 

No man could bend of those that battle now.” 


This sentence may be drawn up after the folhnving plan : — 
his hand 


He 


bare 


a mighty 

bow 


no man could bend 


those 


battle now. 

(The single line indicates a preposition ; the double lino a coii- 
j unction or conjunctive pronoun.) 

51. I’hc larger number of subordinate sontcmccs there are, 
and the farther away they stand from the priiici[)al scuiteiice, 
the larger will be the space that the niapping-ont Avill cover. 
Let us take this sentence from an old Greek w’liler : — 


“ Tliou art ab(?ut, 0 king ! to make war against men w'lio wear 
leathern trousers, and have all their otlier garinents of Icatlicr; w’ho 
feed not on wliat they like, but on what thej'' can get from a soil 
that is sterile and urikm<lly ; who do not indulge in wine, but drink 
water ; who y)ossess no figs, nor anything else that is good to eat.V 
This w^ould l)(; sot out in the follow' iiig way : — 

Thou art about . . . against men . 

o 

(i) wear . . . trousers 

(ii) have . . . leather 

(iii) feed not on that 
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(V) 

(Vi) 


feed on that 

is 

(b) they can get from a soil 

d 

(bO irt sterile and unkindly 
do not . . . wine 
drink water 


(vii) possess no figs 
• (viii) possess not anything else 


(c) is good to eat. 


52 . S(!iitcnct's iiuiy also be pigeon-holed, or placed in inarked- 
oir spiKM's or coliniins, like the following : — 

“ 'J’hro’ the black Tartar tents he passed, which stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low black strand 
Of Ox us, where the summer floods o’erflow 
Wlicii the sun melts the snow in high Pamir.’ 


SKN'IKNCKS. 

Kind of 

\SKNTKNf;K. 

\ 

\ SUBJKCT. 

Eni.aroe- 

MKNT. 

PUKDI- 

CATE, 

Exten- 

sion. 

Objei t. 

A. lie passed 
through tlie 
black Tartar 
tents 

A. Prin. 
sentence. 

j 

He 


passed 

thro’ the 
tents 


(a) which clus- 
tering like 
l)ee - hives 
stood on the 
strand of 

Oxus, 

(a) Adj. 
sen- 
tence 
to A. 

which 

1 

cluster- 

ing 

stood 

on the 
low 
black 
strand 


(b)[inthcplaec] 
which tlie 
floods o’er- 
llow 

(l))Adj. 

sent. 

to 

place 

under- 

stood 

! 

1 

! floods 

the sum- 
mer 

o’erflow 


(whicli) 

(c) when . . . 
melts 

! 

(c) Adv. 
sent, 
to o’er- 
Jloio 

! 

■ the sun 

1 

1 1 

i 

melts 

when in 
high 
l^amir 

snow 1 

1 

J 
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53. There is a kind of Continuous Analysis, which may 
often — not Avithont benefit — be applied to longer passages, and 
es2)eoially to jiassages taken from the poets. For example :™- 

“Alas ! the meanest herb that scents the gale, \ 

The lowliest flower that blossoms in the vale 
Even where it dies, at spring’s sweet call renow'S 
To second life its odours and its hues,” 


AJ 


i 


1. Alas ! an interjection, with no syntactical relation to any Avord 

in the sentence. 

2. the meanest, attributive or enlargement to 3. • 

3. herb, Subject to 4. 

4. renews, Predicate to 3. 
odours and hues, Object to 4. 

6. at . . . call, Extension of to 4. 

7. to . . . life, Extension of renews, to 4. 

8 . the lowliest, attributive or enlargement to 0 . 

9. flower, Subject to 10. 

10. renews. Predicate to 9. 

11. odours and hues, Object to 10. 

12. at . . . call, Extension to 10. 

13. to . . . life, Extension to 10. 

14. that. Subject to 15 and connective to 3. 

15. scents. Predicate to 14. 

16. gale, Object to 15. 

17. that, Subject to 18 and connective to 9. 

18. blossoms, Predicate to 17- 

19. in the vale, Extension to 18. 

20. even. Adverb modifying 21. 

21. where it dies, Extension to 18. 

22. it, Subject of 23, 

23. dies, Predicate of 22. 


III.— THE (COMPOUND SENTENCbl. 

54. A Compound Sentence is one Avhicli consists of two 
or more Simple Sentences packed, for (“onvtJiiie.iice/ sake, into 
one. 

Thus, in the “ Lay of tho Last Minstrel,” Sir Walter Scott Avrites : — 

“ The w'ay was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was infirm and old.” 

He might have put a full stop at long and at cold, for the sense end^i 
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in these places, and, grammatically, the two lines form three 
separate and di.stinct scnteiicos. But because In thought the three 
arc connected, tlie i)oet made one compound sentence out of the three 
simple sentence.s. 

55. A. f ’oiiipDiind Rcntonco may l)o contracted. 

(i) If we say, “Jolm jumped up and ran off, the sentence is ^ 
“.lohn jumped ii]>” + “John ran off.” 1 1 is therefore a compound 
s«;ntfm-e eonsi.sting of two simple sentences, but, for convenieiiee 
salvf, contracted in the subject. 

It may ho taken as a Compmiiul Contracted Sentence, and should 
1)C amtlysed as two connected sentences. 

Compare : — And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

(ii) 111 tlio sentence, “ Kith or a knave or a fool has done this," 
the .sentence is contracted in the predicate for the puriioseof avoiil- 
ing tlie repetition of the verb hua done, 

• iii) III “'Die troops caught, and the King executed the rebels," 
tln> .s.nilencc is contracted in the object, “the rebels” being ilm 
object of both sentence.^. 

(iv) Sometimes both Subject and Predicate are omitted, as— 

“ "Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge ; but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in charity.” 

JI('re ‘‘ M ho grewc.st ” must he inserted after “ but.” 

(v) Some sentences rcipiire modlflcation or addition before tlu y 
i*;iu be .sali.sfaetorily analysed. 

“No land but listens to the common call, 

Ami in return receives sujiply from all.” 

This may he rendered 

I Inn-e is no land | M’hich listens not to the common call, | 

And M'liich in return receives not supply from all.” 

Altorations, hoM'ever, should never be made unless they are un- 

avoidable. 

CO-ORDINATE SENTENCES. 

^ 56. Tho Principal Co-ordinate Sont(;nces of a Compouml 
S» nt( m n are coimooted in various Avays by difrorent classes of 
(. (MijuiKdioiis. ilio vidalionsliip of a seiitcuco to a co-ordimilc 
Olio procoding it is oitlior-- 

(a) Copulative or continuative. 

(b) Disjunctive. 

(c) Adversative. 

(d) Illative. 
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57. A Copulative Sentence is so coniioctcd Aviili a prorcdiiij^ 
011(3 that tlio idoa cxpvess(.^d ])y it agrees with or simply carries 
further th(3 tlioiiglit going hoforo. 

Each change of many-colourcd life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then iinagininl nt'w. 

The connectives of copulative sentences are : And, also, likewise, 
moreover, further, furtljcrmore; and correlatives such as: both — 
and ; not merely — but, etc. 

NOTE (i) The sense of the sentences and their relationship to one 
another must he the chief guide in deciding the iftituro of tlic con- 
nection. Ill many cases the connecting word in itself is mis- 
leading. 

AVe met a man at the gate, who told us the way. 

Here the fiiiictioii of the soiiteuoe “who told,” etc., is not to 
(pialify the preceding sentence, hut to express an additional fact, 
which is co-ordinate with the preceding. Who = and he, and is 
really copulative. 

(ii) He was not at home, which was a great pity. 

“Which” does not introduce a subordinate (jualifying sentence, 
hut is really copulative, introducing a co-ordinate senience. It is 
c(iui valent to “ and this.” 

(iii) Nor and neither, when they are e(piivalent to “ arc not,” arc 
copulative. 

The enemy will not fight, nor will they even ju’cparc for battle. 

They refused to pay, neither did they oiler to explain. 

(iv) While and whilst are sometimes only copulative — 

“Tlic greater number laid their foreheads in the dust, whilst a 
profound silence prevailed over all.” 

The second sentence is noway subordinate to the first ; it is not 
used to adverbially iruidify the first in regard to time, but to 
introduce a sentence of equal rank, the two sentences being 
co-ordinate. 

(v) Sometimes the connective is entirely omitted, but the logical 
connection of the sentences shows that the second is co-ordinate with, 
and stands in copulative connection witli, the first. 

Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 

(aod giivc her peace ; her land reposed. 

58. A Disjunctive Soiiteiic(3 is a srntcncc Avliicli implies 
exclusion, or presents an alternative t(j th(3 one before it. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 

Or all the toil is lost. 
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Thfi connectives of disjunctive sentences are : Either, or ; neither, 
nor; and sometimes “else "and “otherwise.” 

59. .\u Adversative Siiiitciicc is on(i which expresses iiu 
idea iij opposition to or in contrast with that of a pre- 
coding OIK*. 

'JVj them his heart, his love, his griefs were given ; 

Jhit all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

'I'lie eonnccti VC.S of adversative sentences are : But, however, never- 
tlieless, notwithstanding, only, still, yet ; and such correlatives as : 
on llic one hand— on the other hand, now — then. 

NoTK. Sometimes llic connective is not expressed : 

'rhey resent your honesty for an instant ; they will thank you for 
it .always. 


60. All Illative 8<'iil('.ucc expresses a reason or inference in 
reh.’reiice lo 011(3 l)( 3 foro it. IJlativc sentences may ho 

(a) Illative Proper : when the idea expressed is a natural wfcreurji 
fruui or inqitkd comefiuence of what is previously expressed. 

'I’lio leaves arc falling ; therefore the swallows M'ill soon he gom;. 

(h) Causative : when the idea expressed forms the. grounds of a 
certain inference expressed in the preceding sentence. 

I’lie swallows will soon be gone ; fur the leaves are falling. 

Tiie connectives are (a) Illative Proper : Therefore, hence, so, con- 
secpieiitly, etc. 

(b) Causative ; For. 


Caution.- -Crciit rare is necessary in clistingnisliing lic- 
Uveeii ail lllalive fieuiniice and an AdvorWal Sentence uf 
C oiiscipieiicc. 

Tlius ill the sentence, The loaves arc falling ; therefore the swallows 
soon he gone, the second sentence is a fair inference from, but not 
a v,r^„-y of, the first, and is an Illative Sentence. 

Whereas in the sentence. The leaves are falling ; therefore the trees 
tie second sentence is a necessary consequence of 
tl'o hist, and IS .an Adverbial Sentence of Kffect or Consequonee. 

tween “^spondiug distinction be- 

The swallows will soon be gone ; for the leaves are falling, 

le trees w-iU soon be bare ; for the leaves are falling. 
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61. Note. — (i) Jn sunie ciiso.s an introductory “for’' is 
simply a preposition, and tlui scuitonco is neither Illative 
nor Adverbial. 

For pathless marsh and mountain cell 
The peasant left his lonely shed. 

(ii) The connection in the following is exceptional : — 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

“For men may come” is neither an Illative nor an Adverbial 
KSentence, but a co-ordinate sentence, copulative to the preceding 
ones. 

In Illative Sentences tlic connective is very rarely omitted, but 
examples are not unknown. 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 

England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters. 

The second and third sentences arc in illative relationship to the 
first ; they give the grounds of the first statement, and might fitly 
begin with for. 


PARENTHETICAL SENTENCES. 

62. Som(‘iiiu(3S sentences arc interposoil in a way that eoni- 
plicaies the analysis. 

These are the very people who you thought were lost. 

Here “ who were lost” is really a noun sentence to its principal 
“you thought”; but it is an adjectival sciitcnce to the real prin- 
cipal “ These are the very people.” “ You thought ” is therefore best 
taken as a parenthetical sentence, having a principal relationship to 
“ who were lost.” 

In other cases the relationship of the interposed sentence to the 
rest of the sentence is less clear. 

Then I stood up— and I was scarcely conscious of my surroundings 
—and fired my gun. 

The interposed sentence may be regarded as i)rincipal and co- 
ordinate with the other two, hut on account of its loose relationship 
it is better taken as simply “parenthetical.” 
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WORD-BUILDING AND DERIVATION. 

1. Tlui primary element — that wliich is the slu3rtest form — 
of a word is called its root. Tims tal (which means number) is 
the root of the words tale and tell and till (a box for money). 

2. 'I’lu; stem is the root -i* some modification. Thus love 
( lov i- e) is the stem of lov. 

3. It is to the stem that all inflexions are added, and tluis to 
love W(j add d for the past tense. 

4. If to the root we add a suiFix, then the word so formed is 
eidl('d a derivative. Tims by adding ling to dar ( = dear), 
W(; make darling. 

5. In gi'iieral, wo add English prefixes and English suffixes 
to Knglish words; but this is not always the case. Thus w^o 
have cottage, whore the Latin ending age is add(id to the Eng- 
lish word cot; and covetousness, where the English ending 
ness is add(‘d to tlu‘. Latin word covetous. Such words are 
called hybrids. 

6. When two words arc put together to make one, the one 
word so made is calh’d a compound, 

7. The adding of jwefixos or of suffixes to words, or the 
luakiiig one word out of two, is called word-formation. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

8. Compound Nouns are formed by the addition of : — 

(i) Noun and Noun, as — 

bandog (=: bond-dog). Brimstone ( = burn-stone). 

Bridal (=-^'ndo-ale). Bylaw (=law for a hy or town). 
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Daisy ( = day’s eye). 

Kveusoiig. 

Garlic ( = gar-leek=spcar*leck ; 

O.E. //dr, spear). 

Gospel ( = Clod’s spell = story). 
Housetop. 

Huzzy ( ~ housewife). 

Icicle ( = is-gicel = ice-jag). 

(ii) Noun and Adjective, as — 


Lapwing (= leap- wing). 

Nightingale ( = night-singer). 

Orchar<l ( = ort-yard = wort-yard, i.c . , 
herb-gar<len). 

Stimip ( = stig-rA,p — rising rope). 
Tadpole (= toad-head. Pole = poll, a 
head, as in poll-tax). 

Wednesday ( — Woden’s day). 

(Quicksilver. 

Twilight (,= two lights). 
A blacJvhii d need not be a 


Blackbird. Midnight. 

Freeman. Midsummer. 

gw Bkiclcfbird has the accent on Wacfc, and Ls one word. 
hhtekf bird'. 


(iii) Noun and Verb, as — 

Bakehouse. Grindstone. 

Cutpurse. Pickpocket. 

Godsend. Pinfold. 

(iv) Noun and Adverb, as offshoot. 

(v) Noun and Preposition, as afterthought. 

(vi) Verb and Adverb, tis — 

Castaway. Drawback. 

Welfare. Farewell. 


Spendthrift. 

Wagtail. 

Washtub. 


Income. 

Welcome. 


COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

9. There fire in the language a great many compound adjec- 
tives, such as heart-ivhole, seasick, etc.; and these arc formed 
ill a large nuiiiher of dillerent Avays. 

Compound adjectives may be formed in the following ways : — 

(i) Noun -I- Adjective, as pur.se-proud, wind-swift, -way-weary, sea- 
green, lily-white. 

(ii) Noun + Present Participle, as ear-piercing, death -boding, heart- 
rending, spirit-stirring, sea-faring, night- Avalking, home-keeping. 

(iii) Noun + Passive Participle, as moth-eaten, worm-eaten, temj)C»t- 
tossed, way-laid, forest-born, cox>pcr-fastened, moss-clad, sea-girt. 

(iv) Adverb -f Present Participle, as far-darting, everlasting, high- 
f'tepping, well-meaning, long-suffering, far -reaching, liard-Avorking. 

(v) Adverb -I- Passive Participle, as high-born, “ill-weaved,” well-bred, 
thorough-bred, high-strung, ill-pleased. 
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(vij Noun -1- Noun + ed, as liarc-braiiiecl, dog-hearted, beetle- headed, 
j,eii\vig-i.ated, eIu])-f()otcd, lily-livered, ti*unii)et-t(>ngued, eagle-eyed. 

(vii) Adjective -i Noun i ed, as evil-eyed, grey-headed, thin-faml, 
.‘ijil.ty-hoadiid, tender-hearted, thick-lipi)ed, two-legged, threc-corneicd, 
four-sided, high-minded, bald-pated. 

(viii^ Noun [ Noun, as ]>arc-foot, lion-heart, iron-side. 

(ix) Adverb + Noun -f ed, as down-hearted, under-handed. 


COMPOUND VERBS. 

10. Tlioid jinj not many compound verLs in the English 
languag<-. I'lic few that tlicro are are formed thus : — 

(i) Verb and Noun, as — 

Ilackbito. Ffainstring. Hoodwink. 

lirowlKNil. HcniKJck. Kiln-dry. 

1 ii) Verb and Adjective, as— 

Dunifound. Fulfil (= till full). AVliitewasli. 

(iii) Verb and Adverb, as — 

I )( iff ( -do off). Dout (“do out). Cross-question, 

Don (--do (ui). l)up( — doup). Outdo. 


THE FOTUIATION OF ADVERBS. 

11. Advci'hs art! derived from Nouns, from Adjectives, from 
Pronouns, and from Prepositions. 

tf. .\ilv(*rh.s derived from Nouns are cither: (i) Old Posses- 
sives, <»r (ii) Old Datives, or (iii) Compounds of a Noun mid 
a. Prf|MisItion : 

(i) Old Possessives : Needs— of need, or of necessity. The Calcndi w 
says to John (Jilpin about his hat and wig — 

“ My liojiil Is iwicr as lilg as yours, 

Tlu-y tliori-roro needs must lit.” 

Of the same class are : always, nowadays, betimes. 

(ii) Old Datives. These are seldom and the old-fashioned whilom 

( :in old linirs). 

(iib Compounds: anon — (in one moment), abed (=on bed) asleep, 
aloft, abroad, indeed, of a truth, by turns, perchance, perhaps. 

h. Adv(‘rhs derived fnmi Adjetttives arc citlicr : (i) Old 
Possessives, or (ii) Old Datives, or (iii) Compounds of im 
.Adjeotivt* and a Preposition : — 

(i) Old Possessives: else (ell-es, possessive of aZ= other), unawares, 
once (=ones), twice, thrice, etc. 
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;ii) Old Datives. The old English way of forming an adverb was 
simply to use the dative case of the adjective —which ended in e. Tims 
we had deep§, brighte, for ilci'})Ly and hriyhtly. Tlicn the e droi>ped 
away. Hence it is that there are in English several adverbs exactly 
like adjectives. These are : fast^ hard, rhjht (in “ Right Reverend ”), 
MCj early j loud, Jilyh. 

(iii) Compounds of an Adjective and a Preposition: on high, in 
vain, in short, at large, of late, etc. 

r. Adverbs derived from Pronoims come from the pronominal 
tciiis : who, the (or this), and he. 'J'lio following is a taldc', 
11(1 it is important to note the beautiful eoiTospondi.^ices : - 


Pronominal 

Stkms. 

Place 

In. 

Plage 

To. 

Pla(;k 

From. 

Time 

In. 

Manner. 

Cause. 

Wh-o 

Where 

Wki-ther 

AVhe-nce 

When 

Ho-w 

Wh-y 

rh-(^or th-is 

There 

Thi-ther 

Thc-nce 

The-n 

Th-xis 

Th-e 

He 

Here 

Hi-ther 

He-nce 





(i) How and why are two forms of the same word— the instrumental 
(.ase of who. How — in what way ? Why— witli what reason ? 

(ii) The, in the last column, is the adverbial the (A.S. thy) before a 
comparative. It is the instrumental or ablative case of that oi* tka(f. 
“The more, the merrier ” — by that more, by that merrier. Tliat is, the 
measure of the increase in the number is the measure of the increase in 
the merriment. 

(iii) Thus is the instrumental case of this, and is — in this manner. 

•I. Compound Adverbs are formed by adding together — 

(i) Noun and Noun, as lengthways, endways. 

(ii) Noun and Adjective, as — 

Always. Head-foremost. Otlierwise. 

Breast-high. Meanwhile. Sometimes. 

(iii) Preposition and Noun, as Aboveboard, outside. 

(iv) Adverb and Preposition, as — 

Hereafter. Therein. Whereupon. 

PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

12. The Prefixes used in our language are of Fmglisli, Freneli, 
and Gro<ik origin. 

(i) French is only a modified Latin. Hence Frcncli prefixes fall 
naturally under Latin prefixes, as the one is only a form of the other. 
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13 . English Trefixos are divided into Inseparable aii.I 
Separable. Ins(^i)ariihlo Prefixes are those that have no iiiciin. 
ing }»y th(‘iijsr?lve.s and (tainiol he used apart from another word. 
S('parahle. Pndixes may he used and are used as independent 
words. 

14 . The following are the most important 

English Inseparable Prefixes: — 

1. A (a Imjkeii-duwn form of O.E. an — on), as — 

A 1)0(1. Aloft (—in the lift or sky). A-building. 

A 1» )ai’(l. A way. Athwart ( — on the cross). 

2 . Be (an O.K. form of %), which has several functions : 

(i) I’o add an intensive force to transitive verbs, as — 

licd.'iub. Hcscech Besmear. 

Besprinkle. ( = bcscek). Besmirch. 

(ii) I’o turn intransitive verbs into transitive, as — 

Remoan. Besi)eak. Bethink. 

(iii) 'J’o make verl)s out of nouns or adjectives, as — 

Refiiend. Beguile. Benumb. Betroth. 

Besiege (--to take a sUyc or scat beside a town till it surrender.'). 

(iv) To combine with nouns, as — 

Behalf. Bequest. Bypath. 

Behest. Byname. Byword. 

(v) To form i)art of 2 »re]) 0 .silions and adverbs, a.s before, beside.s, etc. 

.‘J. For (O.K. for-] Ail. j)cr) means thorow/hlf/f and has two fuiic 
tions ; - • 

(i) To uild an intensive meaning, {is in — 

F‘'i’bi(l. Forget. Forswear. 

Fordone ( — ruined). Forgive. Forlorn ( = uUci’ly lost). 

Forswear incan.s to swear out and out, to .swear to anything, hcncc Jalsehu 
Coiiiparc tlio Latin pcrjMm re; lieiicc onr 2 ?c?’j 7 tre. 

(ii) 'I’o give !i negative meaning, as in foryo (wrongly spelled 
to go without. 

4. Fore — before j as f()rebode, forecast. 

f). Gain (O.E. yacyn, kick, again), found in gainsay (to 8i)cak 
against); gainstand. 
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6. Ml8 (O.E. mis, wrong; and connected with the verb to miss), 
as in — 

^liadecd. Mislead. Mistrust. Mistake. 

Caution. — When mis occurs in French words, it is a sliortened form 
(if mimis, less ; as in mischief, mischance, miscount, miscreant ( = non- 
licliever). 

7. Th, the prefix of the third persimal pronoun and its cognates, and 
indicating something spoken of, as in — 

Those. Tliat. Thither. They. 

This. There. Tlience. The. 

8. Un = not, as 

Unholy. Undo. Unbind. 

9. Wan (O.E. tcan, wanting ; and connected with wane), which is 
fv)und in— 

AV'anton ( = wantowen, Wanliopc ( = despair), 

lacking education). Wan trust. 

10. With (a shortened form of O.E. wither — back or against) is 
found in — 

Withstand. Withdraw. Witldiold. 

It exists also in a latmt form in tlic word drawinihroom - withdravninp 

mmi. 

15. The following are the most important 
English Separable Prefixes : 

1. After, wliich is found in — 

Aftergrowth. Afterniatli [from mow). After-dinner. 

2. All (O.E. al, quite), wliich is found in — • 

Almiglity. Alone (quite by one\s self). Almost. 

o. Forth, found in forthcoming, forward, etc. 

•1. Fro (a shortened form of from), in froward. 
i>. In appears in modern English in two forms, as ; — 

(i) In, in— 

Income. Insight. Instep. 

Inborn. Inbred. Inlay. 

(ii) En or em (wdiich is a Frenchified form), in — 

Endear. Entwine. l^rnbolden. 

Enlighten. Embitter. 
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6. Of or Off (which are two spelliiigts of the same word), as— 

()fffipring. ()lFs?et. 

(hi^lwMjt. Offal (that wliidi/«//s off). 

7. On, as in onset, ons].aught, onward. 

H. Out, whieli tiikcs also the form of ut, as in — 

Outl>rcfik. Outside. Utter. 

Oulwist. Outpost. Utmost. 

i). Over (tlie comparative of the ove in above), which combines 

(i) W it! 1 , nouns, as in- 

Ovcrcoat. Overflow. Overhand. 

(ill With adjeefives, as in— 

Ovcr-)»ol(l. Over-meny. Over- proud. 

(ShaUfispearo is very fond of siidi forms.) 

(iii) W'ith verlis, jis in — 

Overtlirow. Overspread. Overhear. 

10. Thorough or through, two forms of the same word, as in — 
'riirougliout. Through-train. Thorough-bred. Thoroiigldiue. 

Hliak(‘sp(‘aif lias “tlioronghlmsli, thorough brier, thorough flood, thorough liiv. 

11. Twl - two, in twilight, twin, twist, etc. 

12. Under, which goes 

(i) With vci’ijs, cOS in — 

Uiiilci’lii?. Undersell. Undergo. 

(ii) Wiiii nouns, as in- - 

Unihuhand. Underground. Undei'tone 

(iii) Witli oilier wm ds, as in — 

Underneath. Underlying. 

13. Up, which goes : — 

(i) With verbs, as in — 

Upbear. Upbraid. Uphold. 

(ii) With nouns, as in— 

Upland. Uiistart. Upshot 

(iii) With utlior words, as in - - 

Uju'iglit 


Upward. 
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16 . There are in use in our langimge many Latin Prelixes ; 
find many of them are of groat service. Some of tliem, as 
circum (about), come to us direct from Latin ; others, like 
counter (against), liave come to us through the medium of 
t’reiich. The following are the most important 
Latin Prefixes: — 

1. A, ab, abs (Fr. a, av), aivai/ from, as hi — 

Avert. Abjure. Absent. Abstain. 

Avaunt. Advantage (wlh<‘b ought io be avaiitiigc). 

2. Ad (Fr. a), to, which in composition becomes ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, 
ar, as, at, to assimilate witli the first consonant f)f the rot>t. The f(»l- 
lowiiig are exanijdes of each : — 

Adapt. A fleet. Accord. Agi’ee. 

Aggression. Allude. Annex. Api^jal. 

Arriv(}. Assimilate. Attain. Attend. 

tfgr All these words coiuo straight to us from Latin, except wjrce, arrive, and 
nttain. The following are also French : Achieve (to bring to a chef or head), 
(mount, acf/uiiint. 

3. Amb, am {amhi, about), as iii — 

Ambition. Ambiguous. Amputate. 

4. Ante (Fr. an), befoi’e, as in — 

Antedate. Antechamber. Ancestor (= antecessor). 
r». Bis, bl, twice, as in — 

Bisect. Biscuit ( = biscjoctus, twice baked), 

i). Circum, circa, around, as in — 

Circumference. Circulate. Circuit. 

7. Cum, with, in French com, wliich becomes col, con, cor, coun, and 
CO befoi'o a vowel, as in — 

Compound. Collect. Content. Correct. 

Counsel. Countenance. Coeval. Ccaiporate. 

(i) In coat (from vnnstarc, to ‘•stand’’); couch (fiom coUnot, I ]ihu-(‘); cull 
(fiDiii vnliap, 1 j-ollnct); ami cousin (from consohrhms, the c.liild of a mothor’s 
sister), the pretix has undergone great changes 

(ii) Co, though of fjatin origin, can go with i)urely Engli.sh words, as in co- 
v'orker, co-understanding. These are not ilesiralde nomjiounds. 

Contra (Fr. contre), against, which also becomes contro and 
counter, as in — 

Contradict. Controvert. Ccjunterlialance. 

(i) In counterweigh and counterwork we find it in union with English roots. 

(ii) In encounter we find it converted into a root. 
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9. De (Fr. de), down, from, about, as in— 

Decline. Describe. Depart. 

It, has also two dillerciit fuiietioiis. It is— 

(j) negative in fhstn.y, liclbrin, desuetude, etc. 

(ii) intensive iu desolate, desiccate (to dry up), etc. 

10. Dis, dl (Fr. des, de), a.siinder, in two, as in— 

Dis.sirnilar. Disarm. Dismember. 

Diticr (8 becomes f). Disease. Divorce. 

Defy. Defer. Delay. 

(i) Di§ is also joined with English roots to make the hybihls disou’n, dhiih\ 

11. Ex, e (Fr. €8, e), out of, from, as in— 

l^xalt; Exhale. J'iXpatriatc {patria, one’s countryV 

Fleet. Evade. Educe. 

(i) ex lias .*i privative sense in ex-emperor , etc. 

(ii) 111 imnid (emnido), astonish (itonner), tlie e is disguised. 

(iii) III wiiipU (short for example), scorch (0. Fr. escorcer), and special (fm' 
especial), the e has fallen away. 

12. Extra, lieyond, as in — 

Extraneous. Extraordinary. Extravagant. 

(i) In stnimjer (0. Fr. eslranger, from Lat. extrannis) the e has fallen aw’ay. 

13. In (Fr. en, em), in, into, which changes into 11, im, Ir, as in ■ 

Invade. Invent (to come upon). Infer. 

Illusion. Improve. Immigrate. 

Irritate. Imgate. Irradiate. 

Findiant. Endure. Envoy. 

(i) It uuiii's with English roots to make the hybrids emhudy, nnholdcn, nuliKr 
eiitnist, eu’iahtcn, etc. 

(ii) In (Ital. imhnscnrsl, to put one’-ssclf in a w’ood), the in is disgiii''i'l. 

14. In, not., which bwomes il, im, ir, and ig, as in ~ 

Tnccuivcnient. lUiberal. Impious. Iirelevant. ^ 

Incautious. Illegal. Impolitic. Ignoble. 

(i) Till* English prolix im sometimes takes its place, .and forms hybrids witli 
Latin mots in unnhle, vnopt, xmcianfortahle. 

(ii) Sliakespiaire has ‘unpossihle, unproper, and many others. 

1 r». Inter, intro (Fr. entre), bctw'ccn, among — as in 

Intercede. Interpose. Interfere. ' 

Introduce. Entertain. Enterpiise. 

16. Male (Fr. mau), ill, as in— 

Malediction, (contracted through French into) 

Malison (opix>aed to Bemson), Maugre. 
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17. Mis (Fr. mes, from Latin minus), less, as in— 

Misadventure. Mischance. Mischief. 

Caution. — Not to be confounded with the English prefix mis in mis- 
tahCt mistrustf etc. 

18. Non, not, as in — 

Nonsense. Non-existent. Nonsuit. 

(i) The initial n has dropped oil' in umpire^ formerly 7n«wi/nrc = O. Fr. nonper--^ 
J/it. nonpar, not equal. 

(ii) The n has fallen away likewise from norange, napron (connected with nap» 
kin, napenj), etc., by wrongly cleaving to the indeiliiite article a. 

19. Ob, against, becomes oc, of, op, etc., as in — * 

Obtain. Occur. Offend. Oppose. 

20. Peno, almost, as in — 

Peninsula. Penultimate (the last but one). 

21. Per (Fr. par), through, which becomes pel, as in— 

Pellucid. Perform. Perjure. 

Perfect. Permit. Pilgrim. 

(i) Pilgrim comes from peregrinus, a person who wanders per agros, through 
the fields,— by tlic medium of Ital iiellegrino» 

(ii) Perhaps is a hybrid. 

22. Post, after, as in — 

Postpone. Postdate. Postscript. 

(i) The post is much disguised iii pvny, whicli comes from the French pnis ni 
-Lat. post natns, borii after. A *‘puny judge” is a junior judge, or a judge of a 
later creation. 

23. Pra, pro (Fr. pr^), before, as in— 

Predict. Presume. Pretend. Prevent. 

(i) It is shortened into a pr in prize, prison, apprehend, comprise (all from pre- 
hendo, I sci/e). 

(ii) It is disguised in provost (jirrpositns, one placed over), in itreach (from pne- 
dico, I s})eak before), a.m\ provender (Jirom pradfco, I furnish). 

24. Prsster, beyond, as in— 

Preternatural. Preterite (beyond the present). Pretermit. 

25. Pro (Fr. pour), whicli becomes pol, por, pur, as in — 

Pronoun. Proconsul Procure. Protest. 

Pollute. Portrait. Pursue. Purchase. 

26. Re (Fr. re), back, again, which becomes red, as in— 

Rebel. Reclaim. Recover. Refer. 

Redeem. Redound, Readmit. Recreant. 

(i) It is much disguised in rally {==re-ally), in ransom(a. shortened Fr. form of rc- 

xlcm2di(m), and in runagate renegade, one who has denied— wejfauii— his faiUi). 

(ii) It comb'ncs with Enelish roots to fwitt the hybrids relay^ reset, recall. 

T 
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27. Retro, backwards— as in retrograde, retrospect. 

(i) It is disguised in rear-gnard (Ital. retro-gardia), rear, and arrears. 

28. Se (Fr. se), apart, which becomes sed, as in — 

Secede. Seclude. Seduce. Sedition. 

29. Sub (Fr. sous or aou), under, which becomes sue, auf, sud, aum, 
sup, sur, and bus, as in— 

Subtract. Succour. Suffer. Suggest. 

Suniunm. Supplant. Surrender. Susijcnd. 

(i) Sub is disguised in sojourn{tto\a 0. Fr. sojormr, from Low Latin subdiurnuri% 
and in sudden (from Tjatin suhitawus). 

(ii) It coinliines with English roots to form the hybrids sublet, subworker, sub- 
kingdom, etc. 

30. Subter, beneath — as in subterfuge. 

31. Super (Fr. aur), above, as in — 

Supernatural. Superpose. Superscription. 

Surface (superficies). Surname. Surtout (over-all;. 

(i) It is disgnisi'd in sovereign (which Milton more correctly spells sovran), from 
Low l4itin superanus. 

32. Trans (Fr. tree), beyond, which becomes tra, as in— 

'IVanslate. Transport. Transform. Transitive. 

Tradition. Traverse. Travel. Trespass. 

(i) It is disguised in treason (the Fr. form of tradition, from trado {=:tr(u>sih\ 
I giv<! up), in betray and traitor (from th(5 .same Latin root), in trance and entnwr> 
(Ijatiii transitus, a passing beyond), and in tmfZ 0 (from Latin diminutive transtil- 
linn, a little cross-bcani). 

33. Ultra, beyond, as in — 

Ultra- J.ibcral. Ultra-Tory. Ultramontane. 

(i) In outrage (O. Fr. oultrage) the ultra is disguised. 

34. Unus, one, which becomes un and uni, as in — 

Unanimous. Uniform. Unicorn. 

35. Vice (Fr. vice), in the place of, as in — 

Vi(;eroy. Vicar. Vice-chancellor. Viscount. • 

17. Our Liiigiiago po.ss(5sses also a coiisidcrablo niiiiilau’ of 
prolix(‘s transferred from the Greek language, many of which 
are very ustjfiil. The following are the most important 

Greek Prefixes: — 

1. An, a (ar, d), not, as in — 

Anarchy. Anonymous. Apteryx (the wingless). Atheist. 

2. Amphl (a/iipl), oil both sides, as in — 

Amphibious. Amphitheatre. 
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3. Ana (ayd), up, again, back, as in — 

Anatomy. Analysis. Anachronism. 

4. Anti (di'Ti), against nr np])f>sitn t<i, as in- 


Antidote. Antipailiy. Antipodes. Antarctic. 

5. Apo (dird), away from, whicli also becomes ap, as in — 


Apostate. Apostle. 

Apology. 

Aphelion. 

6. Arch, archl, arche (dpxv), chief, 
Archbishop. Archangel. 

as ill — 

Architect. 

Archetype. 

7. Auto (avTos), self, wliicli becomes auth, as in — 
Autocrat. Autograph. Aut<>ty})e. 

.Authentic. 

8. Cata, cat (/tard), down, as in — 
Catalogue. Catapult. 

Catechism. 

Cathedral. 


[). Dia (Sid), through, across, a.s in- 

Diameter. Diagram. Diagonal. 

(i) Tln.s prefix is di.sgnised in dct?i7— from Gr. diabulo^-, the accuser or slanderer, 
from Or. tUahnUein, to tlirow across. 

10. Dls, di (Si's), twice, as in — 

Dissyllable. Diphthong. Dilemma. 

11. Dya (Sns), ill, as in — 

Dysentery. Dyspeptic (contrasts with Eupeptic). 

12. Ec, ex («’«, ^1), out of, as in — 

hlccentric. Ec.stasy. Exodus. ICxotic. 

13. £n in, which becomes el and em, as in — 

Encyclical. Encomium. Ellipse. Emphasis. 

1 4. Epl, ep (eirf), upon, as in — 

J'lpitaph. Epiphany. Epoch. Ephemeral. 

15. Eu (eS), well, which also becomes ev, as in — 

Euplicinism. Eulogy. Evangelist. 

16. Hemi (^/xf), half, as in — 

Hemisphere. Hemistich (half a line in poetry). 

17. Hyper (yir^p), over and above, as in — 

Hyperborean. Hyperbole. Hypercritical. Hypermetrical. 

18. H3rpo, hyp (^S), under, as in — 

Hypocrite. Hypotenuse. Hyphen. 

19. Meta, met (/nerd), after, changed for, as in — 

Metaphor. INfctamorphosis. Metonymy. Method. 

20. Mono, mon (/xdvo.?), alone, as in — 

Monogram. Monody. Monad. Monk. 
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21. Pan (irai/), all, jus iu — 

Pantheist. Panacea. Panorama. Pantoininic. 

22. Para (wapa), by tlie side of, which becomes par, as iti™ 


I’aradox. Parallel. 

Parish. Parody. 

23. Perl {vfpi), round, Jis in— 


Perimeter. Period. 

Perigee. Periphery. 

21. Pro (irpd), before, as in — 


Prophet. Prologue. 

Proboscis. Problem. 

2.'5. Pros,(7rpJs), towards, as in — 


TVcjsody. 

Proselyte. 

26. Syn {trvp), with, which becomes syl, sym, and sy, as in — 

Syiitiix. Synagogue. 

Syllable. 

Sympathy. Symbol. 

System. 


18. Tlio Siilllxes employed iu the English hiuguage arc much 
more inimeroiis than the Prefixes, and nmeh more useful. Like 
tlui Ih'olixes, they come to us from three sources — from OIil 
Mnglish (or Anglo-Saxon) ; from Latin (or Ereiich) ; and from 
Greek. 

19. 'I'he following are the most important 

English Sufftxes to Nouns: — 


1. Ard or art (= habitual), as in — 

liraggai’t. Coward. Drunkard. Dullard. 

Laggai’d. Niggard. Sluggard. Wizard. 


2. Craft (skill), as in — 

Tjccclicraft ( = medicine). Priestcraft. Witclicraft. 
Woodcraft. Rimecraft (ohl name for Arithudlc). 


3. D, t or th (all being dentals), as in — 


(i) ]llo()<l (from hlmOj said 
of flowers). 

Blade (from the same). 

Deed (do). 

Flood (flow). 

Seed (sow). 

Thread (thnnv). 

(ii) Drift (drive). 

Drought (dry). 

Draught (draw) 

Flight (fly). 

Height (high : Milton 
uses highth). 

Shrift (shrive). 

liift (rive). 

Theft (thieve). 

Weft (weave;. 

(iii) Aftermath (mow). 

Berth (bear). 

Dearth (dear). 

Death (die). 

Earth (ear = plough). 

Health (heal). 

Mirth (merry). 

Sloth (slow). 

Tilth (till). 
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4. Dom (O.E. ddxii=doom), power, office, from deman ^ to judge, as 

n — 

Dukedom. Kingdom. Halidom (^holiness). 

Christendom. Thraldom. Wisdom. 

(i) In O.E. wc h.ad (=bishopflom); and Carlyle has accustomed us 

to rascaldom and scoundreldom. 

J), En (a diminutive), as in — 

Chicken (cock). Kitten (cat). Maiden. 

(i) Tlie addition of a syllable has a tendency to modify the iJri'ee«ling vowel— as 
in kitchen (from cook\ vixen (from fox), and national (from mltion). 

6. Er, which has three functions, to denote — 

(i) An agent, a.s in — 

Baker. Dealer. Leader. AVritcr. 

(ii) An instrument, as in — 

Finger (from 0. E. /aw^/aw, to take). Stair (from stlfjan, to mount). 

(iii) A male agent, as in — 

Fuller (from fullian, to cleanse). Player. Sower. 

The ending er has become disguised in heijtjar and snilor (not sailer, 
which is a shiji). Under the influence of Nonn;in-Frc,n(di, an i or // 
cro(5i)s in before the r, as in collier (from coal), lawyer, glazier (from 
glass), etc. 

7. Hood (O.E. h^d), state, rank, person, as in — 

Brotherhood. Childhood. Priesthood. Wifehood. 

(i) In Godhead, this suffix takes the form of head. 

8. Ing (originally— .wn- of) i)art, as in — 

Farthing {fourth). Biding {frithlnff- -thirdimj). Tithing (tenth). 

(i) This suffix is found as a patronymic in many i)roper names, such as llrown- 
ing, Harding; ami in Kensington, Whittington, etc. 

(ii) Lording (—the son of a lord) and whiting (from white) arc also diminutives. 

(iii) This ing U to be carefully distinguished from the inj/ (—7t)if/) which was 
tlie old suffix for verbal nouns, as clothing, learning, etc. 

0. Kin (a diminutive), as in — 

Bodkin. Firkin {from four). Lambkin. Mannikin. 

0) It is also found in proper names, as in Dawkins {—little David), Jenkins 
(=son of little John), Tfawkins (—son of little Hal), Perkins (—son of little Peter). 

1 0. Ling — 1 + ing (both diminutives), as in — 

Darling (from dear). Duckling. Gosling (goose). 

Firstling. Hireling. Nestling. 

(i) Every diminutive has a tcmleiicy to run into depreciation, as in ground- 
ling, underling, worldling, etc. 

(ii) In some words, ing has been wtvikened into y or ie, as in Johnnie, Billy, 
Betty, etc. 
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11. Le or 1, as in— 

Eeadle (from hcodan, to bid). Bundle (bind). Saddle (seat). 
Settle (seat). Nail. Sail. 

12. Lock (O.E. lac, gift, sport), winch also becomes ledge, as in — 

Kimwlcdge. Wedlock. Feohtldc (battle). 

(i) This is not to l)o confused with the lock and lick in tlie names of plants, 
wliifsh inO.K. was Icne, and wliicli we find in hemlock, cfutrluck; garlick {-spear 
plant) and barley (--berelic). 

13. Ness forms abstract nouns from adjectives, as in — 

Daftness. Holiness. Weakness. Weariness. 

(i) intnetyn dilfors from the alxjve in two respects : (a) it comes from a vorh— 
wifan, to know ; and (b) is not always an abstract noun. 

(ii) Tliis Kn^jlish suflix combines vci*y easily with foreign roots, as in acute- 
ness, commodiuusness, gracefulness, remoteness, and many others. 

14. Nd (wliicli is the ending of the present participle in O.E.), found 
in— 

Friend (-the loving one). Fiend (=thc hating one). 

El-rand. Wind (from a root vd, to blow). 

15. Ock (a diminutive), as in — 

Bullock. Hillock. Ruddock (=redbrcast). 

(i) In hav'k (:-thc seizer, from have) this suffix is disguised, 

(ii) It is al.s<» found in proper names, as in— 

2^of fork (frtmi Paul). Maddox (twin Matthew). Wilcox (from William). 

16. M or cm, wliich forms nouns from verbs, as in— 

Bloom (from blow). Qualm (from quell). 

Gloom (fn)m fflow). Scam (from sciv). 

Gleam (from fflow). Team (from tow). 

(i) Tliis suffix unites with the Norman-French word real (royal) to form llif 
hybrid realm. 

17. Red (im)dc, fash on — and also counsel), as in — 

ITatrc<l. Kindred. Sibrede (relationship). 

(i) Tliis ending is also found in jiroper nouns. Thus Ave have Miblred—wihl 
in counsel ; Ethelred--- noble in coamsef, called also t/wmie, which doc.s not iiu aii 
nnrvaily, but without counsel. 

18. Ric (O.E. rice, power, dominion) — as in bishopric. 

(i) In O.K. we ha<l abbotric, hevcnricke, and kingric. 

19. Ship (O.E. sclpe, shape or form), which is also spelled scape 
and skip, makes abstract nouns, as in — 

Fellowship. Friendshiji. Lordshii) 

Landscape. Workmanship. Worship ( =worth.ship). 

(i) Milton writes landskip for landscape. 
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20. Stead (O.E. stdde, place), as in — 

Bedstead. Homestead. Hampstead. Berkhamstead. 

21. Ster was originally the feminine of er, the suffix for a male 
agent : it has now two functions : — 

(i) It denotes an agent, as in — 

Huckster (hawker). Maltster. Songster. lioadster. 

(ii) It has ail element of depreciation in — 

Gamester. Funster. Oldster. Youngster. 

(iif) We had, in Old English, haxter (fcm. of baker)^ wehster (weaver)^ brew- 
ateryfithelstre (Jiddler\ seamestre (sewer), and even belUringeatre (for female hell- 
ringer). Most of these are now used as proper names. * 

(iv) Spinster is the feminine of spinner, one form of which was spinder, 
which then became spider. 

22. Therj-der, or ter denotes the agent — with the notion of duality — 
as in — 

Father. Mother. Sister. Brother. 

Bladder {Uow). Kudder {row). Water {wet). Winter {wind), 

23. Wright (from work, by metatliesis of the r), as in — 

Shipwright. Wainwright (= waggon wright). Wlieelwright. 

24. Ward, a keeper, as in — 

Hayward. Steward {—sty-ward). Woodward. 

(I) Ward has also the Norman- French form of guard. 

(ii) In steward, tlie word siige or sty meant stall for horses, cows, etc. 

20. The following are the most important 

English Suffixes to Adjectives : — 

1. Ed or d, the ending for the passive participle, as in — 

Cold ( = chilled). Long-eared. Lauded. Talented. 

2. En, denoting material, as in — 

Golden. Silvern. Flaxen. Hempen. 

Oaken. Wooden. Silken. Linen (from lin, flax) 

3. En, the old ending for the passive particiifle, as in — 

Drunken. Forlorn. Molten. Hewn. 

4. Em, denoting quarter, as in— 

Eastern. Western. Northern. Southern. 

■ .5. Fast (O.E. faest, firm), as in — 

Steadfast. Rootfast, Shamefast (wrongly shamefaced), 

6. Fold (O.E. feald), as in— 

Twofold. Threefold. Manifold. 

(i) Simple, from Lat. simplex, has usurped the place of an/eald = onejbld. 
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7. Ful = full, as in— 

Hateful. Needful. Sinful. Wilful. 

8. Isli (O.E. lac) has three functions ; it denotes ; — 

(i) Partaking in the nature of, as in— 

Boorish. Childish. Churlish. Waspish. 

(ii) A milder or .sub-form of the quality, as in — 

• Blackish. Greenish. Whitish. Goodish. 

(iii) A patrlal relation as in- 

English. Irish. Scottish. Welsh (=■ TTyZwc), 

9. Le, with ‘a diminutive tendency, as in — 

Little {hjt). Brittle (from hrcah). Fickle (unsteady), 

10. Less (O.E. leas), loose from, as in — 

Fearless. Helpless. Sinless. Toothless. 

11. Like (O.E. lie), softened in ly, as in — 

Childlike. Dovelike. Wifelike. Warlike. 

Godly. Manly. Womanly. Ghastly ( = ghostlike). 

12. Ow (O.E. u and wa), as in— 

Narrow. Callow. * Fallow. Yellow. 

(1) Fallov) Is connected with the adjective pa?e, and yellow with the yol in 
yolk, 

13. Right, with the sense of direction, as in — 

Forthright. Downright. Upright. 

14. Some (O.E. sum, a form of same, like), as in — 

Buxom (from Gladsome. Lis.som (= lithesome), 

to bend). 

Irksome. Gamesome. Winsome. 

15. Teen (O.E. tyne) =■ ten by addition, as in — 

Thirteen. Fourteen. Fifteen. Sixteen. 

(i) In thirteen =* three + ten, the r has changed its place by metathesis. 

(ii) In ffteen, the hard /has replaced the soft v, 

10. Ty (O.E. tig) = tens by multiplication, as in — 

Twenty ( = twain-ty). Thirty ( = three-ty). Forty. 

17. Ward (O.E. weard, from weorthan, to become), denoting direc- 
tion, as in — 

Froward (from). Toward. Untoward. 

Awkward (from awJc, Homeward. . Seaward, 

contrary’). 

(i) This ending, ward, has no connection with ward, a keeper. It is connected 
with t'le verb worth in the line, “Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day ! ” 
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18. Wise (O.E. wis, mode, manner), as in — 

Righteous (properly rightwise). Boisterous (O.E. hostwys), 

(1) The English or Teutonic ending toise has got confused with the Lat. ending 
Otis (from osus = full of). 

19. Y (O.E. Ig, the guttural of which has vanished) forms adjectives 
fi'oiii nouns and verbs, as in — 

Bloody. Crafty. Dusty. Heavy (heave). 

Mighty. Silly (soul). Stony. Weary. 

21. Tlio following arc tlio most important 

English Suffixes for Adverbs : — 

1. Ere, denoting place In, as in 

Here. There. Where. 

2. Es or s (the old genitive or possessive), which becomes se and ce, 
as in — 

Needs. Besides. Sometimes. Unawares. 

Else. Hence. Thence. Once. 

(1) " I must tieetls go” = ofnml, 

3. Ly (O.E. lice, the dative of lie), as in — 

Only (=ondy). Badly. Willingly. Utterly. 

4. Ling, long, denotes direction, as in— 

Darkling. (jlrovelling. Headlong, Sidelong. 

(i) Grovelling is not really a present pailielple ; it is an adverb, and wa.s in 
O.E. grujlynges. 

(ii) We once liad al.so tlie adverbs and noselings, 

T). Meal (O.E. maelum = at times), as in — 

Piecemeal. Limbmeal. 

(i) Shakespeare, in “ Cyiubeline,” has the line— 

“ O that I had her here, to tear her liiiihmeiil." 

(ii) Chancer has stound-Tneal = hour by hour; King Alfred has styhlcetmdim 
= stick-meal, or here and there. 

(). Om (an old dative plural), as in — 

Whilom ( = in old times). Seldom (from seW, rare). 

7. Ther, which denotes place to, as in — 

Hitlier. Thither. Whither. 

8. Ward or wards, which denotes direction, as in — 

Homeward. Homewards. Backwards. Downward.s, 

9. Wise (O.E. wis, manner, mode), as in — 

Anywise. Nowise. Otherwise. Likewise. 

“ Some people are wise ; and some are otherwise.” 
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22. Th(? following are the most important 

English Suffixes for Verbs : — 

1. Le f)r 1 has two functions 
(1) Frequentative, as in— 

Dabble (tlah). Grapple (ffml). Waddle (wade). 

Dribble (drip). Drizzle (from dreusan, to fall). Jostle. 

(li) Diminutive, as in-' 

Dazzle (dazf). Dibble (dip). Dwindle. 

Gabble. Niggle. Sparkle. 

2. Er or r adds a frequentative or intensive force to the original 
verb, as in — * 

Ratter (bcftt). Chatter. Glitter (fflow). Flutter (fit). 

Gliniincr ((/learn). Clatter. Sputter 

Stagger. Stammer. Stutter. Welter. 

Er has also the function of making causative verbs out of adjectives, as linger 
(long), hwer, hinder. 

.3. £n or n makes causative verbs out of nouns and adjectives, as in— 
Brighten. Fatten. Lighten. Lengthen. 

Broaden. Gladden. Soften. Sweeten. 

4. K ha.s a frequentative force, as in — 

Hai'k (hear). Stalk (steal). Talk (t^), 

S or se has a causative force, as in — 

Cleanse (clean). Cur.se. Hinsc (from hreinn). 

23. Tho h>iillix(?s of Latin origin are of great importance ; and 
tliey havti hc(?.ii of great use for several centuries. Many of 
them -indcjeil, most of them — ^liave hecn influenced bypassing 
throiigli French mouths, and hence have undergone consider- 
able. cliang(\ The following are th() chief 

Latin and French Suffixes for Nouns: — 

1. Aga (Lat. aticum), which forms either abstract or collective* 
nouns, a.s in — 

Beverage. Courage. Carnage. Homage. 

IMarriage. Personage. Vassalage. Vintage. 

(i) It imitos easily with English roots to form hybrids, as In bondage, mileage, 
tonnage, lutundage, tillage, shrinkage. 

2. An, ain, or ane (liat. SUius), connected with, as in — 

Artisan. Pagan. Publican. Roman. 

Chaphiiii. Captain. Humane. Mundane. 

(i) Tin' sufllxis di.sguised in sovereign (0. Fr. soverain), which has Iwcn wronfjly 
supposed to have something to do with reign; in warden, citizen, surgeon, etc. 
MiltiiU always spells sovereign, sovran. 
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3. A1 or el (Lat. Alls), possessing the quality of, as in — 

Animal. Cardinal Canal Channel 

Hospital. Hostel. Hotel. Spital 

(i) Canal and channel are two different forius— doublets- of the same. So are 
cattle and chattels (capitalla). 

(ii) Hospital, spital, hostel, hotel, are four furinsof the one Tjatiii word hosint- 
alium. (Ostler is a shorter form of hosteller^ with a dropp'd h.) 

4. Ant or ent (Latin antem or entem), denotes an agent, as in — 

Assistant. Servant Agent Student. 

5. Ance, ancy, or ence, ency (Lat. antla, entla), form abstract nouns, 

as in— , 

Abundance. Chance. Distance. Brilliancy. 

Diligence. Indulgence. Constancy. Consistency. 

(i) Chance comes from late Ijjit. cntlnitia-an accident Cadence is a doublet. 

6. Ary, ry, or er (Lat. arium), a jdace where a thing is kept, as in — 

Apiary (apis, a bee). Armoury. Granary. Sanctuary. 

Treasury. Vestry. Larder. Saucer. 

(i) The ending ry unites freely with English words to form hybrids, as in 
cookery t piggery, robbery, 

(ii) In Jewry, jewellery (or jewelry), poultry, peasantry, cavalry, the ry has a cob . 
lective meaning. 

7. Ary, ier, eer, or er (Lat arius), denotes a person engaged in some 
trade or profession, as in — 

Commissary. Notary. Secretary. Statuary. 

Brigadier. Engineer. Mountaineer. Mariner. 

(i) This ending is disguiml in chancellor (cancelkirkis), vicar, butler (-bottler), 
usher (ostiarius, a doorkeeper), premier, etc. 

8. Ate (Lat atus, past participle ending), becoming in French e or ee, 
denotes — 

(i) An agent, as in— 

Advocate. Curate. Legate. Private. 

(ii) Tlie object of an action, as in— 

Grantee. Legatee. Trustee. Vendee. 

In grandee the passive signification is not retained. 

9. Ce (Lat cium, tium, or tia) forms abstract nouns, as— 

Benefice. Edifice. Sacrifice. 

Hospice. Palace. Grace. 

10. El, lo or 1 (Lat. illuB, ellus, etc.), a diminutive, as in— 

Angle (a little corner). Buckle (from bucca, tlie cheek). 

Castle. Cliai)el Libel. Pommel. Title. Seal 

(i) A buckle used to have a cast of the human face. 

(ii) Castle, from Lat. castellum, a little fort, from castrum, a fort. 

(iii) Libi l, from Lat. libellus, a little book (liber). 

(iv) Pommel, from Lat. pomum, an apple. 

(v) Sea^ from Lat. sigiUum, 
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1 1. Em (Lat. ema), denoting place, as in— 

Cavern. Cistern. Lantern. Tavern. 

12. Et, ette, and let (Fr. et, ette) all diminutives, as in— 

liassinette. Buffet. Chaplet. Coronet. 

Goblet. Gibbet; Lancet. Leveret. 

Puppet Trumijct Ticket. Turret 

(i) Tlifi let is -1 + et, and is found in braceUt, fillet, cutlet, etc. It also unites 
with Kn^lisli wor«ls to form hybrids— as in hamlet, leajlet, ringlet, streamlet, etc. 

(ii) This endin}j is disguised in ballot (a small ball), chariot (car), farroi 
( - jicrroQuet), etc. 

1.1. Ess (lato Fjat Issa), a female agent, as in— 

Enii>rcss. Governess. Marchioness. Sorceress. 

(i) It uiiitfs with Knglish words to form the hybrids murderess, sempstress 
(The Ifist is .i «loiiblo feminine, as miviesire is the old woi-d.) 

14. Ice, ise, or ess (Lat tla; Fr. esse), as in— 

Avarice. Cowardice. Justice. Merchandise. 

Distress. Tjargess. Noblesse. Riches. 

(i) It is a significant mark of the carelessness with which the English language 
has always Imjcii written, that the very same ending should appear iu three 
sjK'llings in largess, nohlesse, ridies. 

(ii) ilkheit is n false plural : it is an abstract noun, the French form being rlchesse. 

1 r». Ice (Lat. Icem acc. of nouns in x), which has also the forms of 
ise, ace, as in — 

Chalice. Pumice. Mortise. Furnace. 

(i) The sidlix is mueli disguised in radish (-:the root, from radlcem). 

(ii) It is also disguised in partridge and judge (Judicem). 

10. Iclo (Ijat. iculus, ellus, ulus), wdiich appears also as cel and sel, 
a diniiiiutive, as in — 

Arthde (a little jonit). Particle. Receptacle. Versicle. 
Parcel ( variiceUn). Morsel (from viordno, T bite). 

Damsel (dominicclla, a little lady). 

(i) Tlic ending is di.sguised in rule (regula), carbuncle (from carbo, a coal), uncle 
(aritiiruliis), and vrssrl (from ras). 

(ii) Vairii and particle are doublets. 

17. Ine or in (fjat. inus) related to, as in — 

Divine (noun). Cousin. 

(i) Cnusin is a contraction — through French— of the Ijatin consohrims, 
the cbihl of a mother’s sister. 

(ii) The ending is disguised in pilgrim, from peregrinus — from per agros, 
through the fields. 

18. Ion (r^at. iOnem), wdiich api>eara also as tlon, slon, and, from 
French, as son, som, denotes an action, as iu— 
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Action. Opinion. Position. Vacation. 

Potion. Poison. Benediction. • Benisoii. 

lledcmption. Ransom. Malediction. Malison. 

(i) Potion, jioison, and the three other pairs arc douhlots — tlic first having 
come through the door of hooks straiglit from the Latin, the second through 
the mouth and car, from French. 

(ii) Venison (hunteti flesh, from venatione.m), senson (satwmn, the sowing 
time), belong to the above set. 

19. Ment (Lat. mentum) denotes an Instrument or an act, as in— 
Document. Instrument. Monument. Ornament. 

(i) It combines c.asily with English words to make hybrids, as atonement, 
acknowledgment, heioitchvienl, fulfilment, 

20. Mony (Tjat. monium) makes abstract nouns, as — 

Acrimony. Matrimony. Sanctimony. Testimony. 

21. Oon or on (Fr. on ; Ital. one), an augmentative, as in — 

Balloon. Cartoon. • Dragoon. Saloon. 

Flagon. Million. Pennon. Glutton. 

Clarion. Galleon. Trombone. Trunclieon. 

(i) Augmeutatives arc th<*- opptisite of diminutives. Contrast Indloon and ballot ; 
galleon and galliot (a small galley). 

(ii) A balloon is a large ball ; a cartoon a big carte ; a dragoon a large dragon ; 
a salomi a large hall (sallc); flagon (0. Fr. flascon), a large flask ; million, ahig 
thousand (milled); jwmwiw, a large ijrn or feather; galleov, a large galley; trom- 
bone, a large trnmj>-et ; truncheon, a largo staff (or trunk) of office. 

22. Ory, (Lat. orlum), which appears also as or, our, and er, and 
denotes place, as in — 

Auditory. Dormitory. Refectory. Ijavatory. 

Mirror. Parlour. Dormer. Manger. 

(i) Mirror is contracted by the French from miratorium; imrlour from 2>ar- 
iatorium; manger from mandneatorium^iho caiing-placc. Dormer is short 
for dormitory, from dormitorium. 

23. Our (Lat. or ; Fr. eur), forms abstract or collective jiouns, as 
in — 

Ardour. Clamour. Honour. , Savour. 

(i) The ending resumes its French form in grandeur, 

(ii) It forms a hybrid in behaviour. 

. 24. Or or our (Lat. orem ; Fr. eur) denotes an agent, as in— 

Actor. Governor. l^mperor. Saviour. 

(i) Tliis ending is disguised in interpreter, labourer, preacher, etc. 

(ii) A large number of nouns which used to end in mr or or, took er through 
the influence of the English suflix er, Tliey were " attracted ” Into that form. 
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2r>. T (liat. tus - the ending of the i>ast participle) indicates a completed 
act, as in— 

Act. Fact. Joint. Suit. 

(i) Tin; t in Latin lias the same origin and performs the same function us tlic d 
in Kngliah (as in timd, finished, and other past ijartlciples, etc.) 

(ii) The ending is disguised in feat, which is a doublet o{ fact, h\ fruit (Lai. 
/rnc/ '/.s), comfit {--confret), counierfeit (=eontrafaet-um). 

2(1. Ter (T.at. ter) denotes a person, as in— 

Master (contracted from mar/ister). Minister. 

(i) Magisler comes from nngis, more, which contains the root of magnus, great ; ' 
minister from minus, less. 

27. Tery (Lat. terium) denotes condition, as in— 

Mastery. Ministry. 

28. Trlx (Lat. trix) denotes a female agent, as in— 

Executrix. Improvisatrix. Testatrix. 

(i) Tin's c.nding is di.sguised in empress (Fr. imp^ratriee from Lat. imperatrix); 
{ind in nurse (Fr. nourrice, Lat. nulrie). 

29. Tude (Lat. tudlnem), denotes condition, as in— 

Altitude. Beatitude. Fortitude. Multitude. 

(i) III custom, from I^nt. cmisududiiunn, the ending is disguised. 

30. Ty (fjat. tatem ; Fr. td) makes abstract nouns, as in— 

Bouiriy. Charity. Cruelty. Poverty. 

Cajitivity. Frailty. Fealty. Vanity. 

(i) Jloiintff {honti'), pomty (pauvretc), frailty, ami fealty come, not dircetly 
from Latin, but through Fieuch. 

31. Ure (Lat. 'ura) denotes an action, or the result of an action, as 
in — 

Aperture. Cincture. Measure. Picture. 

32. Y (liHt. ia; Fr. ie) denotes condition or faculty, as in — 

Coiiiimny. Family. Fury. Victory. 

(i) Tin's suflix unites easily with English words in er— as bakery, fishery, rob- 
bery, ete. 

(ii) It slanils for Lat. ium in avyury, remexty, study, subsidy, etc. 

(iii) It represents the Lat. ending atus in attorney, deputy, ally, quarry. 

24. The Latin (or French) siiflixes employed in oiir langiin.L;o 
to make Adjectives are very useful. Tlio following are llio 
chief 

Latin Suffixes for Adjectives. 

1. Aoeous (Lat. aceus) = made of, as in— 

Argillaceous {clayey). Farinaceous (floury). 
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2. A1 (Lai. ftUs) = belonging to, as in — 

Legal. Regal. Loyal. Royal. 

(i) jA)yal and royal are tlic same words as lejal and regal ; but, in passing' 
through French, tl)c hard g has been refined into a y. 

3. An, ane, or aln (Lat. anus and aneus) = connected with, as in— 

Certain. Human {homo). Humane. Pagan (payus, a 

district). 

(i) This ending di.sguises itself in mizzenimediams); in surgeon ichirurgianvs ) ; 
and in sexton (contracted from sacristan). 

(ii) In cJmmpaign (level), and foreign (fora)iens), this ending grcjitly disguises 

itself. In strange (extraneus), still more. All have been strongly influenced in 
their passage through the French. ' 

4. Ant, ent (Lat. antem, entem, acc. of pres, part.), as in— 

Current {citrro, I run). Distant. Ib’osidcnt. Discf)rdant. 

5. Ar (Lat. Arls) wliicli appears also as er = belonging to, as in — 

Regular. Singular. Secular. Premier. 

(i) Premier (I^at. primarius), has received its present spelling by passing 
through French. 

6. Ary (Lat. Sriue), which also takes the secondary formations oi 

ariouB and ariau = belonging to, as in — 

Contrary. Necessary. Gregarious. Agrarian. 

7. Atic (Lat. ftticus) = belonging to, as in— 

A(iu{itic. Fanatic {fanum). Lunatic. 

8. Able, ible, ble (Lat. abills, dbUis, Ibilis) =: capable of being, 

as in — 

Amiable. Culi)able. Flexible. Movable. 

(i) Fechle (Lat. flchilis, worthy of biiing wept over), conics to u-i through the 
0. Fr, foible. 

(ii) This suffix unites easily with English roots to form hybrids, like eatable, 
drinkable, teachable, gullible. Carlyle has also doable. 

9. Pie, ble (T^at. plex, from plico, I fold) = the English suffix— fold, 
as in — 

Sim])le { — onefold). Double. Triple. Treble. 

10. Esque (Lat. iscuB ; Fr. esque) = partaltlng of, as in— 

Rurlesque. (Irt)tes(iue {grotto). Picturesque. 

(i) This ending is disguised in Danish, French, etc. ; and in mirrn (dance) 
- Moresco (or Moorish). 

11. Ic (Lat. Icub) = belonging to, as in — 

Gigantic. Metallic. Public {poimlus). Rustic. 

(i) This ending is disguised in indigo (from tndicus [colour] = the Indian 
colour.) 
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12. Id (Lat. Idua) = liaving tHe quality of, as in— - 

Acid. Frigid. Idinpid Morbid. 

13. He, 11 (Lat. His), often used as passive suffix, as in — 

Docile. Fragile. Mobile. Civil. 

(i) in i)a.s.slng through French, lost the //— wliich was always hard- 

ami frail. 

(ii) Tin; siifTiv i/c is disguised in gentle and snhtle. 

(iii) (kntilr, gentle, and genteel, .are all different fonns of the same word. 

(iv) Ken mi ( = canlh) is really an adjective from cants. 

11. Ine (Lfit. Inus) = belonging to, as in— 

(Jaiiine. Crystalline. Divine. Saline. 

(i) In iiuirine, the ending, by lunsshig through French, lias acquired a Freud 
]iniiiiin(;iaii()]i. 

In. Ive (Lat. Ivua) = inclined to, as in— 

Abusive. Active. Fugitive. Plaintive. 

(i) I'll is ending ai>iK;ars also as iff", by passing through French, as in caitil 

(- captivns); and in the nouns and bailiff, 

(ii) It also <lisguis(!s itself as a y in hasty, jolly, testy, which in O. Fr, wen 
ha i.! if, join f, festif(= heady). 

(iii) It unites with the Knglish word talli to ibnii the hybrid talkative. 

1 6. Lent (Lat. lentus) — fun of, as in — 

Corimleiit. Fraudulent. Opulent (opes). 

17. Ory (Lat. Orlua) - full of, as in — 

Amatory. Admonitory. 

IS. Ose, ous (Lat. Csus) == fUll of, as in— 

Hcllicose. Grandiose. Verbose. Curious. 

(i) The form in ons has been inlluenccil by the French ending eux. 

11>. OuB (Lat. us) : belonging to, as in— 

Anxious. Assiduous. Ingenuous. Omnivorous. 

(i) It unites with Knglish Avords to form the hybrids v'umlrous, boisterous, 
riijhteov.s (whieli is an imitative corruption of the O.E. rihtwis). 

20. Und (Ijat. undus) ~ full of, as ill — 

Jocund. Moribund. Rotund. 

(i) liotund has been shortened into round. Sc^cond is, Ihrongli hVench, frei.'i 
bat. secnmlus (from .scqtior, I follow') — the number that follows the first. I’e/if'/s 
secundius is a favourable wind, or a “ Avind tliat follows fast.” 

(ii) This ending is slightly modified in vagabond and second. 

•21. Ulous (Lat. tUua) -= full of, as in— 

Querulous (full of complaint). 


Violent (I'i*). 
Illusory. 


Sedulous. 
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25. The following are the chief 

Latin Suflxes for Verbs, 

1. Ate (Lat. atum, supine), as in — 

Complicate. Dilate. Relate. Supplicate. 

(i) Assasfiimte (fi’oin tho Arabic hiishinh, a prop.imtioii of Iiuliiiii hoinp, wlmso 
effects are similar to thoso of opium) is a hybrid. 

2. Esce (Lat. esoo), a frequentative suffix, as in— 

Coalesce (to grow together). J^ftbrvesco (to boil up). 

3. Fy (Lat. fleo ; Fr. fie— from Lat. facio) =to make, ns in— 

lleautify. Magnify. Signify. 

4. iBk (conncctetl with Lat. esco)=to make, as in — 

Admonish. Establish. . Finish. Nourish. 

5. Ete, Ite, t (Lat. Itum, etum, turn), witli an active function, as in- 

complete. Delete. hlxpedite. Connect. 

26. The suffixes wliich tho English laugiiugo has luloi^hul 
from Greek are not numerous ; hut some of them are veny useful. 
Most of them are employed to make nouns. The following are 
the chief 

Greek Suffixes. 

1. y (Gr. ia)f makes abstract nouns, as in — 

Melancholy. Monarchy. Necromancy. riiiloso[)hy. 

(i) Fancy is a compressed form of phantasy (plmntaula = imttt,'iiuitioii). 

(ii) The Iliad is the story of Jlion (Troy), written hy lloinor. 

2. Ic (Gr. iK<is)=: belonging to, as in — 

Aromatic. Barbaric. Frantic. Graphic. 

Arithmetic. Schismatic. liOgic. Music, 

(i) With the addition of the Latin aHs, adjectives are forme«l from some of 
tlicse words, as loyiculf musiml^ etc. 

(ii) The plural form of some adjectives also mahus nouns of them, as in politics, 
ethics, physics. In Ireland we find also logics. 

(iii) Arithmetic, logic, and music are from Greek noujis ending in ike. 

3. Sis (Gr. <r(5)= action, as in — 

Analysis. Emphasis, Genesis. Synthesis. 

(i) In the following words sis has becomo sy, as hypocrisy, poesy, palsy (short 
for paralysis). 

(ii) In the following the is has dropped away altogether— eZhpsc, pAosp. 

K 
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4. Ma or m (Gr. /lo), passive suffix, as in— 

Diorama. Dogma. Drama cfowc). Schism. 

[iai»tism. Barbarism. I^cspotism. Egotism. 

(i) In diadem ami system the a lias dropped off; in scheme and theine it Las 
]){,■(;» elianiJiMl into an e. 

(li) .Schisiii eonifs from schho, I cut. The ending in imos is most freqticnl. 

(iii) Tliis ending unites freely with Latin words to form hybrids; as in deism. 
wuinnerwii, yntrtsw, provincUdism, vidgarism, etc. 

ft. St (Gr. fl’Tr/£)= agent, as in— 

Bu])tist. Botanist. Iconoclast (image-breaker). 

(i) Til is .sihlix has become a very useful one, and is largely employed. It forms 
nunicrous hybrids with words of Tjatin origin, as aholitionist, excursionist, ediicu- 
tioiiistfjnurmlist, prutectinnist, jurist, socialist, specialist, royalist. 

(i. T or te (Gr. tijs) = agent, as in — 

Comet. Planet. Poet. Apostate. 

(i) Cinnet means a loug -haired star; planet, a wanderer; poet, a maker (ii 
Norlliern Knglisli poets called themselves “Makkors"); an ajmtate, a persui 
wliu lias fallen away. 

(ii) This ending is also found in the form of ot and it, as in idiot, 2talriot. 
hemil. 

7. Ter oi- tre (Gr. rpov), denotes an Instrument or place, as in — 

Metre. Centre. Theatre. 

8. Isk (Gr. iffKos), a diminutive, as in — 

Asterisk (a little star). Obelisk (a small spit). 

9. Ize or ise (Gr. ifw) makes factitive verbs, as in — 

Baptise, Criticise. Judaizc. Anglicize. 

(i) This ending combines with Latin words to fonn tlic liybiids viinhnl% 
nulisc, etc. 
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^yms our langiuigo Avas j^oung ami iiiiiiilluonctid by otlior 
liiiiguagos, it bad tho poAVcr of growing words. Theso words, 
lik(‘ plants, grinv from a root; and 
all tho words that grew from the sjimo 
root had a family likonciss. Thus 
byrn-an, 11 lo old word for /o htin/y 
us brimstone, brown (which is 
tlie hunit colour), brunt, brand, 
brandy, and brindle. Th(‘S(5 wt'. 
iiii^'lit rcprcjseut to ourselves, on the 
blac^kboard, as growing in this way. 

Jhit, unfortunately, wo soon lost this 
power. From the time when the Nor- 
mans came into this country in 1066, tho language became less 
l(?ss ca])able of growing its OAvn words. 1 nsttiad of i)roduo- 
iiig a new word, we fi‘11 into the habit of simply taking an old 
find ready-made word from French, or from Latin, or frmn 
thvck, ami giving it a ])lace, in the language. Instc'.ad of the 
•M(l English word fairhood, Ave imported the French Avord 
beauty; instead of forewit, aa'^o adopted the Latin Avord cau- 
tion; instead of lieherest, Ave, took tlui (.Irexik Avord cemetery. 
And so it came about that in course of time av(^ lost tho poAver 
"f groAving our oAvn tigav Avords. Tho Greek Avord asterisk 
li.is prevented our making tho AVord starkin; the Greek nanni 
astronomy has kept out star-craft; tho Latin AVord omnibus 
Lm stopped our even thinking of folkwain; find the name 
vocabulary is much more familiar to our (iavs than word- 
hoard. Indeed, so strange have some of our OAvn native 
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Enj^lish words become to us, that sentences composed entirely 
of P:n<,dish words are hardly intelligible; and, to make them 
(piickly intelligibhj, we have to translate some of the Englisli 
words into ( Ireek or into Latin. It is well, however, for us to 
become ac<iuairiled with those pure English words which grew 
upon our own native roots, and which owe nothing whatever 
to other languages. For they are the purest, the simplest, tlie 
most h(>iii(‘ly and the most genuine part of our language; and 
from tlKiin we can get a much better idea of what our langimgf! 
onc.(i was than w(i can from its present very mixed condition. 
'I'he following are tlic most important 


ICNGLISH ROOTS AND BRANCHES (OR DERIVATIONS). 


Ac, ail oak— acorn, Acion, Uckfleltl. 

Bac-an, lo baker, baxter i (a woman 
b:ik(‘i), baiclu 

Ban-a, a slayer— bane, baneful ; ratsliane, 
lifiibam;. 

Boad-an, to pray bcilosinaii ; beadle; 
bead (“ to bid oms’ii bca<ls " was to say 
oms’s jtrayors ; and these wi-re markinl 
ott' ity siiiiill round ludls of wood or glass 
—now called heads — strung upon a 
string); /jj’bid. 

Bcat-an, to strike - - beat, bat (a short 
ciitlgcl) battle ; beetle (a wooden Iwt 
for be.'iting (dotlie.s with); batter (a kiinl 
of pudding). 

Beorg-an, to shelf.er~burrow, bury (noun 
ill Canterbury — and verb); burgh, 
bnrghiT ; burglar (a housc-roldx'r) ; har- 
bour, Cold Jlarbour;- harbinger (.a jier- 
son sent on in front to procure lodg- 
ings) ; borrow (to raise money on scewr- 

B6r-an, to bear— bear, bier, bairn ; birtli, 


berth; brood, brother, breed, bird;!' 
burden ; barrow. 

Bdt-an, to make good-better, best ; boot 
(in “to boot ’’ — “to the good”), boot 
less, 

Bind-an, to bind— l>and, bond, bondage; 
bundle ; woodbine ; bindweed. 

Bit-an, to bite— bit ; beetle; Iwiit; bitter. 

Bla'w*an, to putt— bladder, blain (chil- 
blain), blast, blaze (to proclaim), blazon 
(a proclamation), blare (of a tninipel), 
blister ; blot, bloat. 

Blow-an, to blossom— blow (sai«l of Jimr- 
ers ) ; bloom, blossom ; blood, biink* ; 
blowsy. 

Brec-an, to break— break, breakers; biake, 
bracken ; breach, brick ; break -fust ; 
brook (=thc water wbieh breaks ii]' 
througli the ground); brittle (■^- brick le 
or breakable); bray (where the harj 
guttural has been absorbed). 

Breow-an, to brew— brew, brewer; broili, 
broso ; bread (iwrliaps). 


^ Compare hracstcr, a woman brewer, spinster, ivehster, and others. Brewster, 
and U’ehsUr are now only used as proiwr names. 

- Cold Harbour wa.s the name given to an inu which jiroviilcd merely shelter witln'id 
I>rovisions. There are fourteen places of this name in England. Many of them staiiil 
on the great Boinan rcMnl.s ; ami they were chiefly tlic ruins of Roman villas use<l by 
travellers who carried tlndr own bedding and provisions. See Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Wuul^ 
anil Vlaces,’ ]>. 2rii). 

» Brid or bird was originally the young of any animal. 
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Bag* ** an, to bend — bow, elbow ; i bough ; 
bight; buxom (O.E. bocsuiii, flexible or 
obedient). The hard g in higan api)cai\s 
as a w in bow, as a gli in Imigh, as a y 
in bay, as a k iu hiixoin—lnik-soni. 

Bym-an, to burn— burn, brown ; brunt, 
bvimsfoae; brand, brandy; brindled. 

Catt, a cat— catkin ; kitten, kitliiig ; cater- 
pillar (the hairy cat, from Lat. iulostis, 
hairy), caterwaul. 

Ceapi-an, to buy— cheap, cheapen; chop 
(to exchange) ; a chopping sea ; chap, 
chapman ; chaffer ; Eastchcap, Cheai>- 
side, Chepstow ( = the market stow or 
pla(;e), Chippenhani.2 

Cenn-an, to produce— kin, kind, kindred ; 
kindly; kindle. 

Ceow-4h, to (dicw— chew ; cheek ; jaw 
(--chaw); jowl; vhaw-hacon; cud (-the 
chewed). Compare seethe and svds. 

Cleov-an, to split— cleave, cleaver; cleft; 
clover (split grass). 

Clifl-an, to slick to — cleave; clip (for 
keci»ing papers together) ; claw (by 
which a bird cleaves to a tree) ; club (a 
set of meji who dem^e together). 

Cnaw-an, to know— kon, know (“ken-ow 
- 010 being a dim.) ; knowledge. 

Cnotta, a knot— knot, knit, net (the 7c 
having been dropped for the eye, as well 
as for the car). 

Cunn-an, to know or to be able— can, con ; 
cunning ; uncouth. 

Cweth-an, to say— quoth ; bequeath. 

Cwic, alive— quick, quicken ; quickset ; 
(piiek^inie/ quicksiZrer / to c.ut to the 
quick. 

Dael-an, to divide— deal (verb and noun), 
dole, deal (said of wood); «lale, dell (the 
original sense being deft, or separated). 

Dein-an, to judge— <icem, doom ; deinp- 
stor (the name for a judge in the Isle of 

. Man); doomsday; king'doni. 

I3eor, dear— dearth ; ilarling ; endear. 

Doan, to act— do ; don, doff, dup (—do 
op or 021 -en) ; dout ( = do out or put out) ; 
deed. Coini»are mow, mead; sow, seed. 


Drag-an, to draw — drag, draw, dray 
(three fonus of the same word); draft 
(draught) ; drain ; dredge ; draggle ; 
drawl. 

Drif-an, to push— drive ; drove ; drift, 
adrift. 

Drige, dry— dry (verb and orfj.); drought ; 
drugs (originally dried ‘jthints). 

Drinc-an, to soak— drink ; drench (to 
make to drink). Compare sit, set ; fall, 
fell, etc. 

Drip*an, to drip — drip, drop, droop; 
dribble, driblet. 

Dug-an, to be good ^or — do (in “ How 
do you do?” and “That Avill do”); 
doughty. 

Eiic, also — eke (verb and adv.) ; ekename 
(which became a nichiame ; tbc a hav- 
ing dropped from the article and clung 
to the. noun). 

Edge, eye - Egbert (-bright-eyed); daisy 
(~d(ty's eye); window ( — wind-eye). 

Eri-an, to plough — ear (the old word fo* 
plough ) ; earth (= the ploughed). 

Far-an, to go or travel - far, ftvrc; welfare, 
fieblfare, ihorougbfare ; ferry ; ford. 

Feng- an, to cateh— fang, linger, new- 
fangled (catching eagerly after new 
things). 

Fedwer, four—farthing ; firkin ; fourteen ; 
forty. 

Fledg-an, to flee— fly, (light ; Ilea ; fledged. 

Fle6t-an, to float— fleet (notiii, verb, and 
adj.) ; float ; ice-floe ; afloat ; fl(jtsam 3 
(things found floating on the water after 
a wreck). 

F6d-a, fooil— feed ; food, fodder, foster ; 
fatli-cr ; forage (— fodderage), forager ; 
fomy (an excursion to get food). 

Fredn, to love— freond - friend (the pres. 
part.)a h»v«*r ; Ki'i-day (the day of Friya, 
the goildcss of love) ; friendship, etc. 

Gal-an, to sing— gale, yell ; nightingale.'* 

Gang-an, to go -gang, gangway; ago. 
(The words gate and gait do not come 
from this verb, but from get.) 

Gnag-an, to bite — gnaw (the g has bc- 


* Elbow— (dl -bow. The ell was Hie forepart of the arm. 

The same root is fuuiid in the Scotch Kij^ien ami tluj Danish t’upenhagen — Mer- 
cliaids’ Haven. 

3 “Flotsam and jetsam” mean the floating things and the things thrown ovei*- 
b(»ard from a .ship. Jetsam comes from Old Pr.jeMe/*, to throw. (ITeucc also “ je^ of 
'valor" ; jetty, etc. Jetsam is a hybrid — sam being a Seamlinavian suffix. 

** I'he n in nightingale is no part of the word. It is intrusive and nun-organie ; as 
‘t also is in p:t8senger, messenger, porringer, etc. 
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coiiKi a V ') ; final. ; iiaK (to teas..;, coii- 
ne(:le.<l witli nail. 

Graf-an, to or cut. -grave, gro(»vo, 
-ii DM-. (tliG original sense was a Isuio cut 
throngli trees); graft, engraft; engrave, 
engr.'iver; i-arve (which i.s another form 
(,f till! >erh grave). 

Grip an, to seixe — grip, gripe; gra.sp; 
grail ; grope. 

Gyrd .'in, to .surround— gir«l, girdle; gar- 
den, yard, vineyard, liopyard. 

Hael-aii, to Inuil — hale; holy, hallow, 
AH - JialldW.s ; lieallh ; hall; whole,! 
wlnilesoMie ; wassail (- Waes hal !.- He 
whole !) 

Ilehh-an, to rai.se - heave, heiive-offering; 
lie.-ivy ( that reipiires nmch lieaving); 
lu'.'iien. 

Hlaf, lire.'id - loaf ; lord (hlaford - lo.'if- 
ward) ; lady (- hIaf-dige,from dig-an, to 
knead) ; lammias ( lioaf-ina.s.s, Aug. 1 ; 
a loaf was olfered on this day as llie 
olferiiig of the, lir.st -fruits). 

LeAc, a leek — liou.sisleek ; gallic ; hmii- 
loek. 

liicgan, to lie. !!<• ; lay, layer; lair; 
outlay. 

Loda, a guide -lead (tlu- vm-h); lode-.star, 
lo(le-st.oue (also wiil.teii loadnitme). 

Mag-an, to he ahh’— may, uuiin (in “might 
and main”), might., niight^'. 

Maiig, a mixture — a-mong ; mongrel; 
mingle ; ('heescmoiiger. 

Maw-an, to eui— mow ; math, afti'rmat.Ii ; 
niemi, nieado\y (th<^ jdaei'S where gra.s.s i.s 
mowed). 

Mon-a, the moon -inonlh; moonshine. 
(This word emnes from a very old root, 
ina, to measure. Our Saxon fond’alhers 
measured hy vwnns ami by wi;//i(.n, as 
we see in the words fni tnhjht, se’nnitjht.) 

Naeddre, a .snake — adder. The n lias 
ilropped off from the w'ord, and lias ad- 
hered to the iirtiele. Comixiro apron, 
from naporon (compare with lufjddn, 
najieiy); umpire, from numpire. Tlie 
opposite examido of the. n leaving the 
•artiele. ami adliering to the noun, is 
found in nag, from an ag; nickname 
from an ekenaine. 

Nasu. a imsi— nose, naxe, ness (all three 
dilferent forms of the same word, and 


found in the Naze, Sheemess, etc.); 
no.stril = no.se-tliirl (from thhlian, to 
bore a hole), nozxle ; nosegay. 

Penn-an. to slmt up or enclose— pen, ].iii 
(two forms of the same word) ; iiouml, 
pond (two forum of the same word); 
iniponnd. 

Pic, a point— pike, peak (tw'o forms of llie 
same word); iiicket.s (stakes driven itd.» 
the ground to tether horses to); pike, 
]»h;kerel (the fish) ; peek, jieekcr. 

Riled-an, to rend or guess— rede (adviee) ; ’ 
riddle; Ethelred (=noble in counsel); 
Unready (— Unrede, without counsel). 
Mildred (^mild in counsel). 

Redf, clothing, spoil ; reaii-an, to rob -roll, 
robber; reavi', bereave,; rcever; robe. 

Kipo, ripe -reap (to gather wli.-it il ripe). 

Scad-an, to divide — shed (to part tli.‘ 
hair) ; w’ater.shcd. 

Sceap-an, to form nr fashion- -shape; shi)i 
(Ihc , suffix in friendship, etc,.); .seape, 
((.lie suffix in lundscuiie, etc.) 

Sce6t-an, to throw— shoot, .shot, slnif, 
(-^to shoot the bolt of the door); slnri. 
(that which is thrown over a bed) ; shul 
fer, .shuttle; scud. 

Sedr-an, to cut --.slicar, sliaro, sheer, .shiie, 
shore (all forms of the same wmrd) : sear, 
.schre; score, (fhe, twentieth iiofeli in 
the tally, ami mad(‘ larger fliaii flic 
ot.her.s); scarify, sharp; .sliort, .sliiil, 
skirt (three forms of the same word); 
slircrl, potsherd (the same won!, witli 
tlie r tivinsposi'd) ; .sheriff (--.seir-gerefa, 
reeve of the shire); serip, scrap, .serapi-. 
Tfie .soft form sh ludoiigs lo tbi! soul Iuth 
E nglish dialects: the hard forms, sc and 
sk, to the northi’rn. 

Scuf-an, to ]msh shove, .shovel, shullli’, ; 
scuffle; .sheaf; scoop. 

Sett-an, to .set, or m:ikc sit -set, scat, 
settle, .saddle ; Smaerset, Doraoi. • 

Slag-an, to strike— slay (the hard </ li.a^ 
been relined into a i/), .slaughter; .si"', 
.sleilgo (in .sledge-hammer). 

Slip-an, to slip-slop ; slipjicr, sleeve (ini" 
which the arm is slipped). 

Snic-an, to era wl — sneak, snake, snail 
(here the hard guttural ha-s been reliii' d 
away). 

Spoil, a story or message— spell (- to gi' 


! The w ill whole is intrusive and iion-oigaiiie, .as in irhoop, and in wuii ( - one, i"’ 
prommneoil, Imt not so written). Before the year l.oOO whole w.as always written hoU : 
and in this form it is seen to be a doublet of hale. Holy i.s simply holc-\-y. 
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an account of or tell the story of the 
letters ill a word) ; spcll-bouud ; gospel 
( -- God's spell). 

Stearc, si, ill' -stark ; strojig (a nasalised 
form of stark) ; string (that which is 
.f/ronj//!/ twisted); strength; strangle. 

Stede, a place— .stead, instead, homestead, 
rarm-steading; steady; steadfast; he- 
sfead : Hampstead. 

Stic'i-an, to stick— stick, stitch (two forms 
of the same word), stake, stock, stock- 
ailc ; stock-dove ; stock-iisli (fish dried 
to keep in stock) ; st.ock-.still. 

Stig-an, to climb— stair; stile; .stirrup 
(- sti(inip, or rope for rising into the 
saddle) ; sty (in pig-sty). 

Stow, a i>lace — bestow : stowage, stowa- 
way;- r/icpstow (- the place wliere a 
chrnp or market is Indd); Zir/stol (the 
1 and w being interchangeable). 

St 3 ?r-an, to direct— steer, stci-n ; steerage. 

Sunilri-an, to part — .sunder ; sundry; 
asund(‘r. (Compare sever and several.) 

Sweri-an, to declare- swear, answer (= 
andsweriaii, to declare in oiipositioii (»r 
in reply to), forswear, 

Taoc-an, to show— 1, each, teacher; tok(*n 
(that which is .shown); teught (when 
the hard c rcappoar.s as a gh). 

Tell-an, to count or recount— tell ; tele,! 
talk ; toll ; teller. 

Tcoh-an (or tedn), to draw — t<»w, tug 
(two forms of tlio same word, the hard 
guttural having been prasorved in the 
one) : wanton (== witliont riglit upbring- 
ing). Ciimparo wanhopc -= despair; 
wantrust - mistrust. 

Thaec, a roof— thatch ; deck. 


Tred-an, to walk— tread, treadle ; trade ; 
tradesman, t rade-win. 

Truwa, good faith— true, truth, troth, hc- 
troth. 

Twa, two— tw’o, twin, twain; twelve (-; 
two -I- lufaii, ten); tw'cnty ; between: 
twig; twiddle; twine, twist, etc. 

Waci-an, to he on one’s guard — wake, 
wateh (two forms of the same w'onl); 
awake, wakeful. 

WfOd-an, to go— ivade ; waddle ; Watling 
Street (the road of the pilgrims). The 
Eng. wonl vuata is of the. saim^ origin as 
the Lat. vade in evade, inrade, etc. 

Wana, a delic.icncy — wfan, wane; want, 
wanton ; wanhopc (the old word for dcs- 
2 wir). 

Wef-an, to weave— weave, W'cavei- ; web, 
Webster (a woman-w'eaver) ; e.obweb ; 
woof, weft (v, b, and f, Ixnng all labials). 

War, a stjiteofdc'fenee — war, Avary, aw’are 
(-•: on one’s gnanl); warfare (unimj to 
w.ar); ward, guard (a Xormaji- French 
doublet of ward); w'ardcn, guardian 
(the same). 

Wit-an, to know— wii', t«» wit; wise, wis- 
dom; wistful; witness; Wite.na-gj’mole. 
(-: tlie Meeting of the Wise); y-wis (the 
pa.st participle, wrongly wrillcn 1 wis). 

Wmost-an, to wrc.st — wrest, wrestle; 
wri.st. 

Wring-aii, to forct;— wring, wrong (that 
which is wrung f)ut of tins right course). 

W 3 n*c-an, to work— work, Avright (the r 
shifts ils pl;u*e). 

Wyrt, a herb or plant- - wort; orchard (— 
AA'ort-yard) ; Avait (on the skin); fcil 
John’s Avort, etc. 


LATIN ROOTS. 


Tlioso Avoids Avith (F.) after Ilium have not come to ns directly from Latin 
hut, indirectly, throngli French. 


Acer(acTis), sharp; acrid, acriniony, vine- 
gar (sharp wine, F.), eager (F.) 

■d'Idos, ahuifding ; odilice, edify. 

■®quus, equal; eipiality, eiinatur, equi- 
iiorx, equity, adequate, iniquity. 

^ger, afield; agriculture, agrarian, pere- 
g-inatc. 


Ago (actum), t do, act; act, agent, agile, 
I agitate, cogent. 

Alo, I nourish; aliment, alimony. 

Alter, the other of two ; alternation, sub- 
altcni, altercation. 

Altus, high; altitude, exalt, alto (It.), 
altar. 


1 “ And every .shepherd tells his fcilc (= counts his sheep) 
Under the haAvtliorn in the dale.” — Milton ; II .Pensercao, 
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Ambulo, fv;alk; aiublii, pci'aiiilmlatrir. 

Amo, / lorn; amity, ainfirdus, ainial)lfi(F.), 
iiiitniral. 

An-;uliiH, ft ri,rmr; aiij,'!'*. ^ qiunl- 

Aniiria, life; aTiiinal, animate, animation. 

Anirnua, 'luiinl; iiiaKiianimity, cfinan- 
imity, iinaiiiiiioiis, aniimulvart. 

Annus, o yntr; annual, norannial, biaii- 
niui, anniversary. 

Aperio (anertnm), 7 aperient, aiwir- 
.tiire, April (lin! ripenin ;4 month). 

Appelln, / rail; appeal, a]>pt‘]iation, ap- 
pellant, peal (f)f liells). 

Afiua, vnlrr; atpieduel, aquatic, aqueous, 
a(|iiarnim. 

Arcus, a Imr; arc.li, arc, arcade (Fr. It.) 

Anleo, 1 hum; ardent, ardour, ar.soii 
(F.) 

Ars (art is), art; artist, artisan (F.), arli- 
liee, inert. 

Audio, / hrar; audienee, audible, audi- 
tttry. 

Augoo (auetuin), 1 increase; augment, 
Jiutlmr, anelioneer. 

Barba, a hrnnl; barb, barber, barbel (all 
through F.) 

Bellum, 'irar; rebel, rebelliou.s, bellig- 
erent, bellico.se. 

Bis, tirice; biscuit, bissextile, bisect, 
l>ieyele. 

Brevis, shurt; brevity, alibreviate, brief 
(F.), breviary, abridge (F.) 

Cado (easuni), r fall ; e.-isnal, accident. 

Caedo (ca'suin), 7 cut, kill; precise, exci- 
.sioii, dcciile. 

Caiideo, J shinr; cundidus, w7a7c,* caii- 
di«l, e.imlidale, candle. 

Cano (eanlum), 1 ftinij; cant, canticle, 
chant (F.), incantation. 

Capio (cai»tum), / take; captive, accept, 
reception (F.), caj>acify. 

Caput, fhr head; capital, eapbiiii, cape, 
chapter (F.) 

Caro (carnis), Jlrsh ; carnal, carnival, car- 
uivor<nis, carnation. 

Causa. <t C(f ?/.<!(•; cau.saiive, ace.n.se (F.), 
cvcu.se (F.) 

Cavus, hollow; cavity, cave, cxaivafc, 
concave. 

Cedo (ccssum), 7 i/o, yield; proceed (F.), 
ancestor (F.), secede. 

Coiitriim (dr. ^ifTpoe-^a point), centre; 
centr.ilisc, ccn1rij)ctal, eccentric. 

Centum, a hundred; century, ccutiudou. 
Cent. 


Cemo (cretuin), to diatinguUh ; disscern, 
disereiioii, discreet. 

Ciugo (cinetnm), 7 gird; cincture, sue- 
cinct, precinct. 

Cito, 1 call or summon; citation, recite 
(F.), excite (F.), incite (F.) 

Givis, a citizen; city (F.), civic, civil, civ- 
ilise, civilian. 

Clamo, 7 shout; claim (F.), clamour, re- 
claim (P.), i>roclamation. 

Clarus, clear; clarify, declare, clarion, 
claret (F.) 

Claudo (clausum), 7 sMit ; clause, close 
(F.), exclude, seclusion. 

Clino, Ihend; incline, decline, recline. 

Colo (cultuni), 7 till; cultivate, arboricul- 
ture, agriculture. 

Cor (cordi.s), the heart; c«)urage (P.), cor- 
dial (F.), discoid, record. 

Corona, a crown; coronet, coroner, coro- 
! nat ion, corolla. 

Corpus, the body; corps, corpse (P.), cor- 
])nleut, c«>rporation. 

Credo, 7 believe; credibility, credence (F.), 
miscreant (F.), creed, creditor. 

Creo, 7 create; create, creation, recrea- 
tion, creature. 

Cresco, 7 grow; increase, decrease, inere 
ment. 

Crux (crucis), a cross; crucial, crucifix, 
cruise (F.) 

Cubo, 7 lie down; cubit, incubate, rceuiii* 
bent. 

Culpa, a fault; culprit, culpable, excul- 
pate, inculpate, 

Cura, cure; curate, curator, accurate, 
secure, incurable. 

Curro (cursuni), I run; current, re.cnr, 
excursion, cursoiy, course (F.), occur. 

Decem, ten; decimal, December, deci- 
mate. 

Dens (deiitis), a tooth; denttst, dental, 
indent, trident. 

Deus, God ; deity, deify, divine. 

Dico (dictum), I say ; verdict, dictionary, 
dictation, indiclmeni, ditto. 

Dies, a day; diary, diurnal, meridian. 

Diguus, worthy ; dignity, dignify, in- 
dignant, deign (F.) 

Do (datum), i give; date, data, donor, 
tradition. 

Doceo (doctum), I teach; docile, doctor, 
doctrine. 

Dominos, a lord; domineer, dominion, 
dominant, dame (F.), damsel (F). 
I uiadamc (F.) 
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Domus, a hmsi ; domestic, domicile. 

Dormio, I sleep; donnitoiy, donuant, 
dormouse. 

Duco (ductuui), I lead; induct, educa- 
tion, duke (F.), produce. 

Duo, tiro ; dual, duel, duplex, double (F.) 

Emo (emptura), I buy; exemption, rc- 
<b>cm. 

Eo(ituiu), T go; exit, transit, cliT.uit (F.), 
ambition, perish (F.) 

Erro, I wander; err, error, alMiiratioii. 

Facies, a face ; facial, facet (P.), super- 
ficial. 

Facio (factum), I nmlce; manufacture, 
factor, faction, fashion (F.), feature 
(F.), fact, feat (F.) 

Fero (latum), I carry; infer, suffer, refer- 
ence, jlilfcrcnoe ; relative, correlative. 

Fido, I trust; confide, diffident, infidel. 

Filum, a thread; file, defile, profile, fillet 
(F.) 

Finis, the end; fliiisli, finite, infinite, iii- 
tiiiitivc. 

Firmus, ./im; infirm, afllrin, confirm. 

Flecto (flcxiim), I hend; iiillect, inflection, 
flexible. 

Flos (floris), rt flower; flnml, flora, llori- 
e.ulture. 

Fluo (rtuxum), I flow; fluent, fluid, flux, 
affluent. 

Folium, n leaf; foliage, foil (P.), portfolio, 
trefoil (F.) 

Forma, a form; form, formal, refonn, 
conformity. 

Fortis, strong ; fortify, fortitude, fortress, 
force (F.) 

Frango (fractiis), I break; fragile (F.), 
fragmentary, infraction, infringe. 

Frater, a brother; fraternal, fratricide, 
friar (F.) 

Frons (froiilis), the forehead; front, frontal, 
frontier, froiitis] )iece. 

Fugio, I flee; fugitive, refiigec, subterfuge. 

Fundo (fusum), I pour ; fount (F.), foun- 
dry, funnel, fusible, <liirusion. 

Fundus, the bottom; foundation, Tirofound 
(P.), founder. 

Oens (gcnti.s), a race, people; gentile, 
genteel (F.), gentle, ooiigi'iiial. 

Gero (gestnm), f hear^ miry; gesture, 
suggestion, indigestion. 

Oradns, a step ; gradior (gressus), I go ; 
grade, degrade, graduate ; progrc.ss (P.), 
gradient. 

Gratia, favour, pi. thanl^; gratitude, in- 
gratiate, gratis. 


Gravis, heavy; grave, gravity, grief (F.), 
aggrieve (F.) 

Habeo (habitum), T hare; habit, able, 
c.vhibit, probibitioii. 

Hasroo (hivsum), J stick; atlhere, adher- 
ent, cohesion. 

Homo, a wan; lioinicide, lioniagc (F.), 
human, humane. 

Ignis, yi re; ignite, igneous. 

Impero, I conmand; imperative, imperial, 
empire, cmiieror (F.) 

Initium, a hrginning ; initiate, initial. 

Insula, an island; isle, insular, ])eniii.sula. 

Jacio (jectum), 7 throw; adjective, jtro- 
jeet, injection, object, subject. 

Judex (judieis), a Judge; judgment (P.), 
judicial. 

Jungo (jnnetum), I join; junction, junc- 
ture, conjoin (F.), adjunct. 

Jus (juris), right; justice (P\), jury, in- 
jnry. 

Labor (lap-sus), I glide; lai)se, relaiise, 
cidlap.se. 

Lapis (lapidis), (( stone; lapidary, dilapi- 
dated. 

•Laus(laudis), praise.; land, laudable, laud- 
atioii, allow (F.) 

Lego (leetum), f gather, read; collect, 
elector, select ; lecture (F.), legend, 
legible. 

Lego (legatum), I send; legate., delegate, 
legacy. 

Levis, light; levity, alleviate, relief (F.), 
lever, leaven. 

Lex(legis), a law; legal, legislate, legiti- 
mate. 

Liber, free; liberal, liberty, libertine. 

Liber, a hook; library, libmrian. 

Ligo, 7 hind; ligament, religion, oblige 
(P.), liable (K.) 

Linquo (lictnm), I leave; relinquish, relict, 
relics. 

Litera, a Utter; literal, literary, litera- 
ture. 

Locus, a place; local, allocate, dislocate, 
locomotive. 

Loquor (lociitus), 7 speak; loquacious, 
elocution, colloquy. 

Ludo (lusiim), I play ; elude, jllusion, in- 
terlude, ludicrous. 

Lumen, light; illuminate, luminous, luiii- 
inaiy. 

Luna, the moon; lunar, sublunary, lun- 
acy. 

Luo (lutum), 7 wash; ablution, dilute, 
antediluvian. 
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Lux (Iticis), light; IikiM, elucklaic, pel- | 
liu-ifi. 

Ma^us, inaj,'- 

niliceiit, iiia^niatiiniDiis. 

Malun, hint; iiiala«ly, malice (F.), malaria, 
malevolftil. 

Maneo (maiisiim), I rnnun a; manse, maii- 
simi, piTiiiam-nl. 

Manna, tin; hand; inaniisci'i])t, manual, 
maiuifa«-l,iii>‘, artianuunsi-;. 

Mai'fi, tha t-rn.; marine, mariner, maritime. 

Mater, a mnthfr; maternal, niatrickle, 
matron, matriculate. 

MaturuH, rijir ; niature, immature, pre- 
mat me. 

Mcilius, thii iiiidilfji; nieiliuui, mediate, 
immetliale, .Mediterranean. 

Moinini, J o au-udn'r; niemor, viindful : 
miniory, memoir (F.), eomniemorati‘, 
immemorial. 

Mens (mentis), ///«■ mind; mental, la- 
mented. 

Morgo (mersum), I di}>; emerge, immer- 
sion, emevgtmey. 

Morx (merei.s), ijnnih; mereliaudi.se (K.), 
eommeree (K.), mereliant. (K.) 

Miles (milile.s), u soldirr; military, inill- 
tani, militia. 

Miror, / admire; admirable, miracle, 
mirage (K.) 

Mitto (missum), I nnid; commit, mi.s.sile, 

mission, remit taiuM'. 

ModuH, II mens a re ; mood, mod liy, accom- 
modate. 

Moiico (moiiitum), f advise; monition, 
monitor, monument. 

Mous (moiil is), (( miiinifain ; amount (F.), 
dismount (F.), lu-oinoutory, ultramon- 
tane. 

Mors (mortis), death] mortify, mortal, 
immort.dity. 

Moveo tmotum), / more; mobile (F.), 
promote, motor, motive. 

Multus, maiiii; multitude, multiple, mul- 
tiply. 

Munus (muneri.s), a ijijl; munitleent, re- 
munerate, niuuieiiial. 

Muto, I ehnii'je ; mutable, transmute. 

Niiscor (nat us), tn hr horn ; na.scent, natal, 
nativity, nature. 

Navis, tt ship; navy, naval, navigate, 
n.ive. 

Necto (nexum), [ tie; connect, coiiiiee- 
tion, nnne.\. 

Nego (neg.ituui), / deny; negative, negu- 
tlou, renegade (Sp.) 


Noceo, I injure; noxiou-s, innocuous, in- 
nocent. 

Nomon, a name; nominal, cognomen, uo- 

iiiiiiation. 

Novus, new; novel, renovate, novedty. 
innovation, 

Nox (iiocti.s), night; nocturnal, cquinoe- 
tial, equinox. 

Nudus, naleed ; nude, ilciiudc, deniKlation. 

Numerus, a mnnher; numeration, in- 
numerable, enumerate. 

Octo, eight ; octave, octagon, October. 

Omnis, all; omnibus, omnipotent, om- 
iiiseient. 

Opus (operi.s), 'J/.’or^•; oiieratioii, co-opei-- 
ate, ojieia. 

Ordo (onliui.s), order; ordinal, ordinary, 
ordinance. 

Oro, I pray; oration, orator, jicroraf ion. 

Pando (]>unsum orpa.ssum), f spread ; ex- 
paml, expan.se, eompass, jiaee. 

Pfirco, f apiKar; appearance, apparent. 
a}iparilion. 

Paro (i>ar:itnm), / prepare; repair (F.), 
aiiparatns, eomi»arison (F.) 

Pars (partis), a )>art; particle, partition, 
partner, parcel (F.) 

Pasco (pa.stnm), / feed; i>astor, repast^ 
liasture. 

Pater, a father; paternal, parricide (F.), 
patrimony. 

Patior (passns), / suffer; impatient, ]>as- 
.sivo, passion. 

Pax (paeis), pacify, jwilic. 

Pello (pnlsum), I drive.; repel, expel, e\- 
ptdsioii, impul.sivi‘. 

Peiideo (iiensnm), / hang; j»emlanl, de- 
pend, sn.spend, suspense, a]ipendix. 

Pes (pedis), the foot ; pedal, impede, i>ed 
e.stiian, biped. 

Peto (i>etitnm), I Mr/,-; petition, pelnlaiit, 
compete, apjietite. 

Planus, level; plan (F.), plane, plain, e.x- 
plnin. 

Plaudo (plansnm), f ela}i the hands; ap- 
]»land, plausible- (F.), explode. 

Pleo (pletnm), / fill; eomplete, comple- 
tion, siqqdement. 

Plico(plicatnm), I fold ; complicated, I'li- 
able(F.), rejily (F.), displ.-iy (F.), simple. 

Pcena, ; jimial, repent, pen- 

alty, penitent, j)enanco. 

Poiio (positiim), I place; deponent, po.si- 
tion, impo.siti(>ii, ]iost. 

Pons (pontis), (4 bridge; pontitf, transpon- 

i tine. 
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Porto, I carry; export, deportment, re- 
j>f)rt, portniaiiteau (K.) 

Possum, / (iM able; potens, able', pos- 
hilile, potency (P.), imiioteut. 

Prehendo (proheusum), (Fr. yrrendre, 
jirif), T take; prelieiisilo, comprehend, 
.•il)pri.se, comprise, apprentice (F.) 

Primus, first; primary, primitive, prim- 
rose. 

Probo, I try, prove; probe, proba\»le, im- 
prove (F.), approve (F.) 

Proprius, one's own; proper, j^roperty, 
appropriation. 

Pungo (imnctum), 7 prick.; imngent, ex- 
jninge, punctual, poignant (F.) 

Puto (iiutalum), I ent, thinir; compute, 
r(»unt(F’.), amputate, reimtation. 

Quatuor, /<)(//• ; quadra, n av/?/ a re; quart, 
(piarter, quarry (F.), (luadraiit. 

Kadix, a root; radical, enidicate, radish 
(F.) 

Rapio (rapt urn), I sd:c ; rapture, rapine, 
surreptiiiou.s. 

Rego (rectum), Irnh; rex (regis), n kiny; 
regal, regulate, regi-nt, njctor, interreg- 
num, royal (F.), realm (N\-Kr. real). 

Kideo (risum), 7 laioih : ridicule (F,), de- 
ride, ridi«’nlou.s (F.), ri.sible. 

Rogo (rogaliim), I ask; rogation, interro- 
gation, dcri)gatory. 

Roto, a v'hi'cl.; rotary, rotation, rotumi 
eontraeted into rouml (F.) 

Ruiiipo (nipt urn), 7 break; rupture, erup- 
tion, disruption. 

Sacor, .'ituired ; sacrament, sacrilege (F.), 
sacenlotal, siixton (contracted from 
sarrisfiin). 

Salio (saltnm), 7 Intp ; sally (F'.), as.sail 
(F,), salient, salmon. 

Sanctus, huly ; sanctuary, sanctify, saint 

(F.) 

Scaiido (scansum), 7 climb; scala, a lad- 

^ (Ur; scan, s<‘ale, descent, ascension. 

Scio, / kiKiV' ; .science, .seientitic, ctm- 
s<.*ienee, tuiiiiiscient. 

Scribo (scri-ptum), 7 v'ritc ; scribe, .scrib- 
ble, scripture, inscription, po.st.seript. 

Seco (.scetum), 7 cut; bisect, di.sscct, in- 
.seet, seetion. 

.Sedeo (.ses.siim), 7 set, sit; seilimeiit, .sub- 
side, sec(F.), re.sideticc (F.), insidious. 

Sentio, 7 fid; sense, sentiment, seihsual, 
scent (F.) 

Septeni, seven; seiitennial, September. 

Seqiior (sc< utus), f folUiw ; .sequenee (F.), 
sequel, consequent, iirosccutc. 


Servio, I serve; service (F.), servant, ser- 
geant (F.) 

Signum, a sign ; signify, signilicant, des- 
ignation, ensign (F.) 

Similis, like; similar, similitude, resemble 
(F.) 

Socius, a comptnion ; social, society, as- 
sociation. 

Solus, alone; .solitude, sole, solo (It.) 

Solvo (solid um), 7 Itw.sc; dis.solve, re.stdve, 
aksolute, re.solutiou. 

Specie (speet um), T set ; aspect, spectator, 
.s]»ociiuen, spectre. 

Spero, 7 hope; desiwir (F.), desperate. 

Spiro, 7 breathe; inspire, aspire, con- 
spiracy. 

Statuo, 7 set lip; sto (statum), 7 stand ; 
statue, statute, stature, institute. 

Striiigo (.strict um), 7 bind; stringent. 
coiKstrain (F,), district. 

Siruo (.slnie.lnm), 7 build ; structure, con- 
.stnict, obstruct, const rue. 

Sumo (sumi>tum), 7 take; assume, eon- 
sume, assumi'tiou. 

Tango (tactuni), i touch; tangible, tan- 
gent, ecmlact, eontagiou.s. 

Togo (tectum), 1 cover; integument, de- 
tect, tile(F.); frnui L;il, tnfida. 

Tempus (tempori.s), time; temporal, oon- 
tciiiporary, cxtciiqsirC'. 

Tendo (tensum), f stretch; eoidcnd, e.\- 
ternl, attend, tense (F.), teuilon. 

Teneo (tentum), I hold; leiiant, tenet., 
tendril, detain (F,), ictentive. 

Terminus, an, end, boundarn; terminate, 
term, interminable. 

Terra, the earth ; snhterniiiean, tcn estrial, 
Aledilcnanean. 

Terreo, tfrUjhlen; terror, terrify, rieter. 

Texo (texlnm), 7 vwane ; textile, ti'xt, 
texture, eonti’xt. 

Timeo, I fear; timid, timorous. 

Torqueo (torium), 7 twist; torture, tor- 
ment, contortion, retort. 

Traho (trae.lnin), 7 dram; traction, sub- 
tract, contraction, tract. 

Tres (Iria), three; tref<»il, triilent, trinity. 

Tribuo, 7 give; tribute, tributary, con- 
tribution. 

Tumco, 7 swell; tumulus, a sweHing or 
vionml; tumult, tumour, tomb(F.) 

UnuB, one; union, unit, unite, uniform, 
utiifpic (F.) 

Urbs, a city; suburb, urbanity, nr1)ane. 

Valeo, 7 um strong; valour, valiant (F.), 
prevail (F.) 
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Vanus, empty; vanity, vanish, vain (F.) 

Veho (vw:tuin), 1 mnvry ; vehicle, coii- 
v»*yaii(Hj (F.), convex. 

Vonio, f tome; viiuturc, advent, convene, 
coxenant (F.)] 

Verbum, « word; verb, adverb, vcrlK>se, 
verbal, proverb. 

Verto (veisuiii), / turn; convert, revert, 
divert, versatile. 

Verus, triif; v»‘rity, verify, aver, verdict. 

Via, a v'»!l ; deviate, i»revious, trivial. 

Video (vi.stmi), 1 tsce; vision, provnle, visit 
(F.), ie\ i.se (F.) 

Vinco (victnni), f ainuner; victor, con- 
vict, victoi-y, convince. 


OUKKK 

Agiln, (t onifi'itt ; agony, antagonist. 

Alios, ontilher; allopatliy, allegory. 

Angelos, itvit.’iMntjer ; angel, evangelist. 

Anthrdpos, avmn; inisantliro]>e, pliilan- 
thrn]iy. 

Archo, / hyhi, ruh ; nmnarcb, arebaie, 
arelibisliop, arelidcaeon. 

Arithmos, nitniher; aritlnnetic. 

Aster or astron, a star ; astronomy, astro- 
logy, asteroid, disaster 

Atmos, vapour; atniospliere 

Autos, adf; autocrat, autograph. 

Ba-llo, / timin'; symbol, parable. 

Hiipto, ! dip; baptise, liapti.st. 

Ibiros, uriijlif; baroiiuder, baritone. 

Iliblos, It hook; llible, bibliomania. 

Rios, life; biography, biology, amjdu- 
hi oils. 

Cheir, the. hand ; surgeon (older form, 
cliirurueoiil. 

Cholb, bile; nielanclioly, eholer. 

Chrio, J anoint ; Christ, ehrisni. 

Chronos, ti nu' ; elminology, chronie, clirou- 
iele, elnonmneter. 

Daktulos, a funjrr; daefyl, xderoilactyl, 
date (fin- fruit). 

Dekn., ten ; deeagon, decalogue, ileeade. 

Dbmos, //u’ jH'ople ; democrat, endemic, 
ejiidemie. 

Dokeo, I think; doxa and dogma, tin 
opinion; iloxology, orthodox, hetero- 
dox, diigina, dogmatic. 

Drao, r do ; dvaiun, ilramatie. 

DunilmiB, pme. r ; dyuamie.s »lynainite. 

Kidos, form ; kaleidoscoiH,*, si>lieroid. 


Vitium, a fault; vice (F.), vitiate, vicious 

(F.) 

Vivo (victum), I live; vivid, revive, viand.s 
(F.), survive. 

Voco (vocatuin), I call; vocal, vowel (P.), 
vocation, revoke, vom'feratc. 

Volo, I wish; volition, voluntary, berov- 
olence. 

Volvo (volutuin), I roll; revolve, involvi', 
evolution, volume. 

Voveo (votuin), I vow ; vote, devote, vow 

(P.) 

Vulgus, the common pcojile; vulgar, di- 
vulge, vulgate. 


HOOTS. 

Elkon, nnirmrje; iconoclast. 

Electron, amber ; clectrieity, electrotype. 

Ergon, a work; surgeon (=cliirurgeon), 
energy, metallurgy. 

Eu, v'cll; eucliarist, euphony, evangelist. 

Gamoa, marrUuje; bigamy, monogamist, 
misogamy. 

Ge, the earth; geography, geometry, geo- 
if»gy. 

Gennao, I produce; genesis, genealogy, 
hydrogen, oxygen. 

Grapho, I write ; gramma, a letter ; gra- 
phic, grammar, telegrajdi, biography, 
diagram. 

Haima, blood; bicmorrhagc, hieinorrlioiil. 

Haireo, f take away ; lievesy, heretic. 

Hocaton, a hundred; hecatomb, liecto- 
nietrc. 

Helios, the sun; heliograph, heliotype. 

Hemi, half; licmispliere. 

Hieros, sacrml : liie.rai L'hy, hiernglypliie. 

Hippos, a horse; liipi^ojiotamns, hippo- 
drome. 

Hddos, a imy; method, lu’riod, exodus. 

H6mos, the same; hoinoiopathy, lionio- 
goneoua. 

Hudor, water: hydraulic, liydrophohia, 
liydrogen. 

IchthuB, a. fish; iclitliyology. 

IdioB, one's own ; idiom, idiot, idiosyu- 
enisy. 

Isos, equal ; isochronous, i.sobaric (of eipial 
weight), isosceles. 

Kalos, beautiful; caligrapliy, kaleidoscope 

Kephale, the hea/i .- hydrocephalus. 
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Klino, I bend; clinical, climax, climate. 

Kosmos, order; cosmogony, cosmography, 
cosmetic. 

Kriiio, I judge; critic, criterion, hypo- 
crite. 

Kuklos, a circle ; cycle, cycloid, cyclone. 

Kuon (kun-os), a dog; cynic, cyiiicisni. 

Lego, J sny^ choose; eclectic, lexicon. 

Lithos, a stone : litliugraph, aerolite. 

L5goB, a wordy speech; logic, dialogue, 
geology'. 

Luo, / loosen; dialysis, analysis, p;ii*aly.sis. 

Meter, a mother; metropolis, metropo- 
liUn. 

Metron, a measure ; metro, metronome, 
diameter, tliermometer, baromettT. 

Mdnos, alone ; monastery, monogram, mo- | 
nosyllahle, monopoly, monarch. 

Morphe, shajie ; amorphous, dimorphous, 
imdainorpliic. 

NauB, a Ship : nautical, nausea. 

Nckros, a dead body; necropolis, necro- 
mancy. 

Nomos, a law; autonomous, astronomy, 
Deuteronomy'. 

Oikos, a house ; economy, economical. 

Ondma, a name ; anonymous, synony- 
mous, patronymic. 

Optdmai, T see ; optics, synoptical. 

Orthos, right : ortljodoxy, ortliograjOiy. 

Pais (paid-u-'t)i boy ; pedagogue llit. a 
hoydcnderl. 

Pan, oil : iiantheist, panojdy, pnntomime. 

Pathos, /ceil a/7/ [»athetic, sympathy. 

Pente, Jim; pentagon, pcntatouch, Pente- 
cost. 

Petra, a rock : petrify, petnd, I’<*ler. 

PhainQmai, I appear ; ])heuomeiion, phan- 
tasy, phantom, faiiUi.stic, fancy. 

Phero, / Itenr : pcrii)liery, phosphorus 
[“tho liglit-hcarer]. 


I Phileo, I love ; philosophy, riiiladelphia, 
philharmonic. 

Phone, a sound; phonic, plionetic, eu- 
phony, symphony. 

Phos (phdt-os), light ; i>hotonu*ter, jdiolo- 
graph. 

Phusis, nature; physics, physiology, jdiy- 
siciaii. 

Poieo, f make; i)oct, poetic, pharimieopicia. 

Polls, a city ; (’oiistantiuople, imdroiudis. 

Polus, many ; polytheist, Polynesia, }>oly- 
anthiis, polygamy. 

Pous (p6d-os), a fool; antipo/lcs, tripod. 

Pxoioa, Jirst ; protolyiie, protojdasm. 

PnVyJire; pyrtdc/'hnic, f)\ri*. 

Rheo, I Jtoio ; rhetoric, /'atarrh, rhen- 
matie. 

Sk 5 peo, I see; miero.scope, t.t‘1fseo]ic, 
spectro-scopc, bishop [from ejdskoinis, 
an overseer]. 

Sophia, wisdom : sophist, idiilosophy. 

Stello, I send . apostle, epistle. 

Stratos, an army ; strati-gy, .strategi/*. 

Strhpho, / turn; catastn^plie, ap/tsl.ropln*. 

Techue, an art ; teelinical. 

T 61 e, distant; teh'graph, Icli'scope, tele- 
]ihone, telegram. 

Tomno, [ cut ; anatomy, lithotomy. 

Tetra, /ear; tetriiehord, letrareh. 

Theaomai, fsee; theatre, theory. 

Theos, a god : tlieist, enthusiast., t.he()h>gy. 

Therme, heat ; thermal, lln rmometer, 
isotherm. 

Tithemi, / ptave ; thesis, apha ing : .syn- 
thesis, hy]H)thesis. 

Treis, three.; Inaiigh*, trigonometry, tri- 
]io«l, trinity, Irieliord. 

Trepo, / turn; trophy, tropie, heliot ropi-. 

Tupos, the m2)ress of a sial; type, stereo- 
type. 

Zoon, an animal; zoology, zodiac. 
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Argosy, from tlie name of the sliip Argo, in which Jason ami his coni- 
])anions sailed to the Black Sea to fii\d the Golden Fleece. Used hy 
Shakespeare, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” i. 1.9, in the sense of trmi 
■intj rrssd. 

Assassins, the name of a fanatical Syrian sect of the tliirteeiith century, 
who, under the iiiflueiuie of a drug prepared from hemp, called hua- 
rhliic?t, rushed into battle against the Crusaders, and slaughlered 
many of their foes. 

Atlas, one of the Titans, or earlier gods, who was so strong that he was said 
t«> eari'y the world on his shoulders. 

August, from Augustus Cicsar, the second Emperor of Home. 

Bacchanalian, from the festival called Bacchanalm; from Bacchus, the 
Jioman god of wine. 

Boycott (l/o), from (‘aptaiu Boycott, a land-agent in the west of Ii^cland, 
who was “ sent to (N)\ entry ” hy all his neighbours ; they would neither 
speak to him, buy from him, or sell to him — by order of the “Irisli 
baud League.” 

Chimera, a totally imaginary and gr«)tesc[ue image or coiicciition ; from 
Chimsara, a monster in the Greek mytliology, half goat, half lion. 

Cicerone, a guide ; from Cicero, the greatest Homan orator and writer "f 
sp(M‘ches tliat ever lived. (Guides wlio described antiquities, etc., were 
supjiosed to be ;is “ ilueiit Jis (Cicero.”) 

Cravat, from the Croats or Crabatl of Croatia, who supplied an army^ 
einps to Austria, in which long and large neck -ties were worn by tin; 
s»ddi<‘rs. 

Dahlia, from Dahl, a Swedish botanist, who introduced the flower into 
Europe. 

Draconian (eodc), a very severe code ; from Draco, a severe Athenian legis- 
lator, who <lecre(xl death for every crime, great or small. IJis law-^ 
were saiil to have been “written in bhiod.” 

Dunce, from Duns Scotus, a great philosopher (or “ schoolman ”) of the 
Middle Ages, who died 1^108. The followers of Thoniiw A(]uinas 
called “ ^rimmists,” looked down upon those of Duns, who were called 
“Seotists,” and in course of time “Dunces.” 
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epicure, a person fond of good living ; from Epicurus, a gi-eat Creek phil- 
osopher. His oiicinies misrepresented him (is teaching that pleasure 
was tlie highest or chiefest gt>od. 

Euphuistic (style), a style of high-tlown refinement ; fr»>m Euphues (the 
.veil-born man), tlie title of a lx>ok written in the reign of Elizabeth, 
])y John Lyly, which iiitroduceil a too ingenious and far-fetched way 
of speaking and writing in her (\)urt. 

Fauna, the collective name for all the animals of a region or I'ountry ; from 
Faunus, a Roman god of the woods and country. ('Fhe Fauni were 
minor rural deities of Rome, who had tlie legs, feet, and c.ars of a gout, 
and the (»thcr parts of the body c»f a human shape.) 

Flora, the collei'tivc name for all the plants and llowert* of a region m* 
country ; from Flora, the Roman goddess of flowers. 

Galvanism, from Oalvani, an Italian physicist, lecturer on anatomy at 
Rologna, who discovered, by experiments on frog.s, that animals ar(‘ 
endowed with a cei’taiii kind of elei^tricity. 

Gordian (knot), the knot tied by Cordius a king of Phrygia, who liad been 
originally a j)ea.sant. The knot by which he lied the thaught-jiolo 
of his chariot to the yoke was so intrieat(i, that no one could untie it. 
A rumour spread that the oraefle had .state<l that the empire of Asia 
would belong to him who should untie the (lordian knot, Alexander 
the Croat, to encourage bis sold ier.s, tried to untie it; but, finding 
that ho couhl not, be cut it through with his sw«»rd, and d(‘clared that 
he had thus fulfilled the oracle. 

Guillotine, an inst.rumont for beheading at one sti-oke, nsed in France. 
It was invented during tlie time of the Revolutitni by Dr Guillotin. 

Hansom (cal)), from the name of its inventor. 

Hector (to), to talk big; from Hector, the bravest of the I'rojans, as 
Achilles was the bravest of the Crc.cian chiefs. 

Hermetically (sealed), so sealed as to entii’cly exi-ludo tlM^ outer air ; 
from Hermes, the name of the Creek god who corresponds to the 
Roman god Mercury. Hermes was fabled to be the inventor of 
chemisti-y. 

Jacobin, a I’evolutirniist of the extremeat sort; from the liall of the 
Jacobin Friars in Paris, where the revolutionists u.sed to meet. 
Rolwi.'jpierro wa.s for some lime tlicir cliicf. 

Jacobite, a follower of the Stuart f.amily ; frf)m James H. (in I.atin 
JacObus), who was driven from the English throne in IG.SX. 

January, from the Roman god Janus, a god with two faces, “looking 
before and after.” 

Jovial, with the happy tem])crameiit of a pcmni burn under ilic influence 
■of the star Ju])itor or Jove; a term taken frr)m the old astrology. 
(t)j)pose<l t<3 mturvine, gloomy, bccau.se born under the star Saturn.) 

July, from Julius, in honour of Julius Cjc.sar, the great Roman general, 
writer, and statesman — who was born in this month. 

Lazaretto or Lazar-bouse, from Lazarus, the beggar at the gaU; of 
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Dives, in Luke xvi. Tlie word is corrupted into lizard in Lisaid' 
point, where a hizar-liouHc once 8t^)od, for tlie reception of sick peoj»lo 
from on hoard whip. 

L 3 aicli-law, from a famouH Judge Lynch, of Tennessee, who made short 
work of Ids trials, and then of his criminals. 

Macadamise, to make roatls of fragments of stones, which afterwards 
cr)h».*re in one nia.'-s ; from .fohn Loudon Macadam, the inventor, wlio, 
in 1827, reccdvcd from the Govcnimeiit a reward of £10,000 for his 
plan. 

March, from Mars, the limnan god of war. 

Martinet, a severci tlisciplinarian, with an eye for the smallest details ; 
frr>m General Martinet, a strict commander of the time of Louis XTV. 
(»f France. 

Mausoleum, a sphnididly huilt tomb ; from MausSlus, King of Caria in 
Asia Minor, to whom his widow erected a gorgeous burial-chamber. 

Mentor, an ailviscr ; from Mentor, the aged counsellor of Telcmilchus, the 
son of Ulysses. 

Mercurial, of light, airy, and quick -.spirited temperament, as having been 
hnrii umler the planet Mercury (compare Jovial^ Saturnine, etc.) 

Panic, a smldcn and unaccountable terror ; from Pan, the god <if Hocks 
and slH*i)licrds. He was fabled to appear suddenly to travellers. 

Parrot ( Little Veter, tu’ Pelerkin), from the French Ferrot =- Vkrrui^ 
fnmi Pierre, Fetor. Gompare M(ujinc-~Martjaret Pie; Jackdaw; 
Jitthin-redhreant ; Cuddy (fnnn Outhbert), a donkey, etc. 

Petrel, the nann^ of a sea-bird that skims the tops of the waves in a storm, 
the dindnutive of Peter. It is an allusion to Matthew xiv. 29. Tlicso 
l)inls are called by sailors “Mother Carey’s chickens.” 

Phaeton, a kind of carriage ; from Phuethoii, a son of Apollo, who received 
from his father ])erndssiou to guide the chariot of the Sun for a single 
day. 

Philippic, a violent political speech directed against a person ; from the 
orations made by Demosthenes, the great Athenian orator, against 
Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great. 

Plutonic 0’‘’‘ ks), igiic«)us rocks (created by the action of fire) — in op])o- 
sitii)!! to sedimentaiy rocks, which have been formed by the depositing^ 
action of water ; from Pluto, the Roman god of the infernal regions. 

Protean, assuming many sh;ii>e.s ; from Proteus, a sea-deity, who had 
received the gift of ])i*o})hcey from Neptune, but who was very 
ilitlieult to catcli, as he could fcike whatever form he pleased. 

Quixotic, fond of utterly iinj)racticahle designs ; from Don Quixote, tlie 
hero of t he national Spanish romance, by Cervantes. Don Quixote is 
made to tilt at windmills, proclaim and make war against whole 
nations by himself, and do many other chivalrous and absurd 
things. 

Simony, the fault of illegally buying and selling church livings ; from 
Simon Alagus. (See Acts viii. 18.) 
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Stentorian, very loud and strong ; from Stentor, whom Homer describes 
art the loudest-voiced man in the Orcciaii army that was besieging 
Troy. 

Tantafise, to tease with impossible hopes ; from Tantalus, a king of 
Lydia in Asia Minor. He otteiided the gods, and was placc<l in 
Hades up to his lips in a pool of water, W'hich, when he attcinj)ted to 
drink it, ran away ; and willi bunches of grapes over l>is liead, whiclj, 
w'hen he tried to grasp them, were blown from his reach by a blast of 
wind. 

Tawdry, shabby — a term often applied to clicap finery ; from St 
Ethelreda, whicli became St Audrey: originally applied to chdlies 
Sv)ld at St Audrey’s fair. (Compare Tovlcy from St (ilavc ; Ted from 
St Edmund; etc.) 

Volcano and Vulcanite, from the Roman god of fire and smiths, Vulcanus. 
A volcano W'as regarded as the chimney of one of his workshops. 
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Academy, from Academia, ihc house of Acad§muB, a friend of the great 
Oreok j)liilo.‘<oi»lier I’lato, wlio allowed to teach his folluweis 
ther(!. l'hit<» taught eitlier in Academus’s garden, or in liis own 
house. 

Artesian (well), from Artois, the name of an old i)rovincc in the north- 
wt’.-^t of Krauec, the inhabitants of which were accustomed to pierce 
l.lu! earth for ^Yatel^ 

Bayonet, from Bayonne, in the south of hVanen, on the Bay of Biscay. 
(Compai'e I'ixUtJ from PhtoUt, a town in the noi’th of Italy.) 

Bedlam, tin; name for a lunatic iusylum — a corruption of the word Beth- 
lehem (Hospital). 

Cambric, tin* name of the finest kind of linen ; from Cambray, a town in 
Krem;h Flandei’s, in the north-w’est of hVancc. 

Canter, an easy and slow galloj» ; from the pace assumed by the Canter- 
bury IMlgiinis, when riding Jilong the green lanes of Kiiglaiid to the 
shriiK' »if 'riioiiias a Becket. 

Carronade, a hhort eainum ; from Carron, in Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
where it was iirst made. 

Cherry ; from Cerasus, a town in Pontus, Asia Minor, where it was much 
grow n. 

Copper ami Cypress ; from the islaiul of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean. 

Currants, small <lricd grapes from Corinth, in Greece, wdicre they are stilf 
grown in largti quantities. They are shipped at the [)ort of Patras. 

Damson, a contraction of damascene; from Damascus » the Damascus 
plum. (Hence also drtwm.s'A*.) 

Dollar, a coin - the chief coin used in America; from German Thaler 
( - Ihilcr, or something made in a ihde or valley). Tlie first coins of 
this soi t were made in J^t Joachimsthal in Bohemia, and were called 
Joachim' a thaJtr, 

Elysian {umJ with tichls nr bliss), from Elysium, the place to which the 
souls of brave Greeks went after death. 

Ermine, the fm* worn on judges’ robes ; from Armenia, because this fur 
is *‘ the s])oil of the Armenian rat.” 
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Florin, a two-shilling piece ; from Florence. Professor Skeat says : 
“ Florins were coined by Edward III. in 1337, and named after the 
coins of Florence.” 

Gasconading, boasting ; from Gascony, a southern province of France, the 
inhabitants of which were much given to bojisting. One (Ja.scon, on 
being shown the Tuilerics— the palace of the Kings of France~re- 
rnarked that it reminded him to some extent of his father’s stables, 
which, however, were somewhat larger. 

Gipsy, a corrupt form of the word Egyptian. The Gipsies were sujiposcd 
to come from Egypt. (The French call them liohoalans.) 

Guinea, a coin value ‘21s. now (luite out of use, except as a name — made 
of gold brought from the Guinea Coast, in the wi;st of Africa. 

Hock, the generic term for all kinds of llhine-wine, but properly only the 
name of that which comes from Hochheim, a celebrated vineyard. 

Indigo, a blue dye, obtained from the leaves of certain plants ; from the 
Latin adjective Indicus— belonging to India. 

Laconic, short, pithy, and full of sense ; from Laconia, a ct)un(ry in the 
south of Greece, the capital of which was Sj'arta or Laccdicmon. 
The Laconians, and especially the Spartans, were little given to talk- 
ing, unlike their lively rivals, the Athenians. 

Lilliputian, very small ; fnnn Lilliput, tlie name of the imaginary country 
of extremely small men and women, visited by Gaptain Lemu(*l 
Gulliver, the hero of Swift’s talc called ‘Gulliver’s ’I'ravels.’ 

Lumber, useless things ; from Lombard, the Lojubards Isung famous for 
money-lending. The earliest kind of banking was pawnhroking ; ami 
pawnbrokers placed their pledges in the “ Lombard-room,” wliicdi, jis it 
gradually came to contain all kinds of rubbisli, came also to nuian and 
to be called “lumber-room,” In America, timbei* is called lumber. 

Meander (to), to “wind aixmt and in and out from the Mseander, a 
very winding river in the plain of Troy, in IMn-ygia, in the north-west 
of Asia Minor. 

Magnesia and Magnet, from Magnesia, a town in Thessaly, in the north 
(d Greece. 

Milliner, originally a dealer in wares from Milan, a largo city in tlui norlli 

• of Italy, in the jdaiii of the Po. 

Muslin, from Mosul, a town in Asiatic Turkey, on tlio Tigris. 

Palace, from the Latin palatium, a building on Moiis Palatinus, one of 
the seven hills of Home. This building became the residence (jf 
Nero and other Korrian emperors ; and hence 'palace came to be the 
generic term for the house of a king or ruling prince. Palalinus^ 
itself comes from Pales, a Roman goddess of fl(jcks, and is connected 
with the Lat. a father or feeder. 

Peach, from Lat. Fersicum {tiialum)^ the Persian apple, from Persia. 
The r has been gradually absorbed. 

Pheasant, from the Fhasis, a river of Colchis in Asia Minor, at tlic eastern 
end of the Black Sea, from which these birds were first brought. 
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Port, a wine from Oporto, in Portugal. (Comjjare Sihcrry from Xcrcs^ in 
the Koiith of S|)iiin.) 

Rhubarb, from Rha barbarum, the wild Rha plant. Rha ‘in an old naun; 
for ilitj V’<»lga, from the hanlcH of which this 2>laiit was iiiii)orLe^. 

Solecism, a hlunder in the use of words; from Soli, a town in Cilicia^ 
ill Asia Minor, the inhaliitants of which used a mixed dialect. 

Spaniel, a sporting-dog reniarkahle for its sense ; from Spain. The ho.si 
kiinls arc said to come from Hispaniola, an island in the West Indies, 
now called Hayti. 

Stoic, from Stoa l’oikllc\ the Painted Porch, a iiorch in Athens, when 
Zeno, ihe founder of the Stoic School, taught his discijiles. 

Utopian, irnjiossihle to realise; from Utopia (= Nowhere), the title of u 
story written liy Sir Thonnas More, in which ho described, under tla 
guise of an imaginary island, the iirohahle state of England, if her 
laws and cu.stoms were reformed. 
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AViien a word is imported from a foreign language into our 
own, there is a natural tendency among tlui people; who use the 
word to give it a iiative and homely dress, and so to niahe it 
look like English. This is es])ecially the ease with ])ropei’ 
names. Thus the walk through St danies’s Park from liueking- 
liam Palace to the House of Connnons was etilled Wall' 

(that is, shrul)hery walk) ; hut, as was a strange Avord to 

tin*. Londoner, it hecaine cpiickly eoiTU])ted into Pirdcagi; AValk, 
Uiougli then; is not, and never was, any sign of hirdeng(;s in the 
Ji(‘iglil)Ourliood. B/rdcaga is a known Avord, Jiontgc is not — 
that is the avJioIc matter. In the same Avay, our h'nglish sailors, 
when they captured the French ship Brl/r.rftphfttt, spoke; of it as 
the BiBg Ruffian; and our English soldiers in India immtioned 
Swrajah DoAvlah, the prince Avho put tlie English ])risoners into 
the lllack Hole, as Blr Roger Doider, 1’he same plienummiou 
is o])served also in common names — and not infre([iu;ntly. The 
folloAving are some of the most remarkable, examples : - 

Alligator, from Spanish el lagarto, tlic lizard. The article el (from T«atin 
i7/c) lias clung to tlie word. Lat. facerta, a lizard, ('i’ho Arahii; 
article al lias clung to tlie inuiii in alchemy^ ahjcfira, almntutr^ etc.) 
Artichoke (no connection with c/toX’c), from Ital. articiocco; from Arabic 
al harshaff, an artichoke. 

Atonement, a hybrid — atone being English, and meat a Latin ending. 
A tone- to bring or come into one. Shakc.s])carc has “ Earthly things, 
ihadc even, atone together.” 

Babble, from ba and the fieciuentative le ; it means “to keep on saying ” ba. 
Bank, a form of the word bench, a monoy-ijiblc. 

Belfry (nothing to do with brU)j from M. E. berfray ; O. Fr. herfroit^ a 
watch-tower. 
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Brimstono, frr jm burn. The r is an easily moved letter — as in threCf third . 
iurUt truntUCf etc. 

Bugle, pro]»orly a ox. Buffle, in the sense of a musical instrument, 
is really short foi* hufjh-horn, Lat. luculus, a bullock, a dimhiuti\e 
of hoit. 

Bustard, fr(nn 0. Fr. oustarde, from Lat. avis tarda, the tardy or slow 
bird. 

Butcher, from 0. Fr. bocher, a man who slaughters he -goats; from boc, 
the French form of hiirk. 

Butler, th(‘ servant in charge of the butts or casks of wine. (The wholr 
<:oll(jrtion of Imtts was called the buttery; a little butt is a bottle.) 

Buxom, stout, healthy; but in O. K. obedient. “Children, \)g bu.^oin to 
your ])arenls.” Connected with hmo and howjh. From A. S. huyah, 
t<j IxMiil ; which gives al.so how, bifjlil, boat, etc. 

Carfax, a ])lai'e whei-(? four roads meet. 0. Fr. rarrvftntnjs ; Tjatin fj\iatu(>r 
fitrofs, four foj-ks. 

Carouse, from (Icrman gar aus, finite out. S])okcn of emptying a goblet. 

Caterpillar - hairy-cat, from O. Fr. c/n/tr, a she-cat, and O. Fr. 
liaii-y, Lat. ^>/7 o.sms. Compare wooll>/-hmr. 

Causeway (no connection with from Fr. chausee ; Lat. calceata via, a 
way strfuvod with limestmic; frtnn T^at. (-(dx, lime. 

Clove, tlirough Vr. clou, from Lat. clavus, a nail, from its resemblance to 
a small nail. 

Constable, fiom Lat. comes stabuH, count of tlic stable; hence Master of 
tll(^ Horse ; and, in the lIJih (jontury, commander of the king’s army 

Coop, a cognate td cup; from Lat. cupa, a tub. 

Cope, a later sisdling of cape. Cup, cape, and cope are forms of the same 

Woi’<l. 

Costermonger, properly confard viomfcr ; from costard, a largo ai»ple. 

Counterpane (not at all conncctctl with counter or with pnie, but witli 
and point), a e<»verlet f<ir abed. The proper form is conirr- 
jHnnfr, from Loav Lat. culcita puncta, a punctured quilt. 

Country-dance, (not connected with row nfr//), a corruption of the From lj 
i'ontrr-danse ; a dance in which each dancer stiiiids vontre or contra oi’ 
opposite his partner. 

Coward, an animal that drops his tail. 0. Fr. col and ard ; from Lat. 
cauda, a tail. 

Crayfish, (nothing to dii wit.h Jish), from 0. Fr. cscrerisse. This is really 
a Frenchiiiod form of the German w’ord Krehs, which is the Oei niaii 
form of our English word vrnh. I’he true divi.sion of the word into 
syllables i.s crapf-lsh ; and thus the seen\iug connection with jish dis- 
up[»car.<. 

Custard, a missi»elling of the M. E. word crustade, a general name for pic< 
made with crust. 

Daisy • - day’s eye. Chaucer says: “Tlie flayes eye or else the eye of 
day.” 
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pandelion — dent de lion, the lion’s tooth ; so named from its jagged 
leaves. 

Dirge, a funeral song of sorrow. In the Latin service for the dead, one part 
began with the words (Ps. v. 8) dirige, Doininus meus, in con^pcctii 
tuo vitam mcain, “ Direct my life, O Lord, in thy sight ; ” ami dirige 
was contracted into dirge. 

Drawing-room -- witbdrawing-room, a room to whii*h guests retire aftei' 
dinner. 

Dropsy (no connection with drop)^ from 0. Fr. hydropisie, from (Jr. 
hudor, water. (Compare chiriu'ffeony which lias been sluutemMl into 
surgeon; extimplCf mto sample; estatc/nxU'i state.) 

Easel, a diminutive of tlie wortl ass, through the Dutch ezel; like the 
Latin asellus. 

Farthing =fourthing. {Four ai^jcars as fir in firkin ; and as /or in Jortif.) 

Frontispiece (not connected with^nVee), that whicli is seen or ]ilaccd in 
front. I^at. I see. 

Gadfly = goad-fly (sting-fly). 

Gospel = God-spell, a narrative about Gt)d. 

Grove, originally a lane cut through trees. A doublet (d grnoir, and 
gravCj from A. S. grafan, to dig. 

Haft, that by wliich we have or hold a thing. 

Hamper, old form, hanaper; from Low Latin hanaporium, a large basket, 
for keeping drinking-cups {hanain) in. 

Handsel, money given into the hand ; from A. S. scllnrif to give. 

Hanker, to keep the mind hanging on a thing. Er is a frei [uentntive suflix, 
as in hatUTy linger, etc. 

Harbinger, a man who goes before to provide a harbour or lodging ) >laee 
for an army. The n is intrusive, as in 2 ^orrhiger, 2 ^ussnifier, and wfS’ 
scngcr. (The ruins of old Roman villas were oft(*n used by I'biglisli 
travellers as inns. Such places wore called ‘’(’obi Harbours.” 'riiere 
are fourteen places of this name in England all <)n the gicat Roman 
roads. ) 

Hatchment, the escutcheon, sbield, or <‘oat-of-arnis of a dece.-iscd jiei-son, 
disjdayed in front of his house. A coiTU|»tn)n (by the int rusion nf hj 

, of atch’ment, the short form of atrhirrnnnif, the <»ld s|»clling of 
achievement, which is still the heraldic w'ord for hatehmnd. 

Hawthorn = hedge-thom. Ifaw was in (). K. haga ; and the haj-d g 
became a w; and also became s«)ftcned, under Freilch influence, into 
dg.Haha, older form Ilawhaw, is a sunk fence. 

Heaven, that wliich is heaved ui> ; heavy, that which rciiuires much 
heaving. 

Horehound (not connccte<l with hound), a jilaiit with stems covered with 
white woolly down. The IM. E. form is hoar hune ; and the second 
syllable means .scented. The syllable Jumr means white, as in hoar- 
frost. The final d is excrescent or inorganic— like the d in stmnd, hound 
( ready to go), etc. 
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Humble-bee (not connected with the adjective huvible), from M, K. 
hummelen, to keep Immming — a frequentative; the b being ii.- 
organic. 

Humble-pie (not connected with the adjective humble), pie made 
umbles, the entrails of a deer. 

Husband, (not connected witli bind), from Icelandic husbuandi, buan<b\ 
l)cing the pres. parti<iif>le of bua, to dwell ; and bus, liouse. 

Hussif (connected with house, but not with a case containing needles, ' 

thread, etc. From Icelandic, bdsi, a case, a cognate of bouse. The f 
is intru.sivcjfrorn a ini.staken opinion that the word was a short fonn 
<)f housewife. 

Hussy, a i>crt girl ; a corruption of housewife. 

Icicle, (the ending ele is not the diminutive) a hanging point of ice. Tho 
A. S. form is isgicel, a compound of is, ice, and yiccl, a small i»icce ot 
ice ; so that the word conbiins a redundant clement. (The in in icicle ix 
entirely ditterent frotn the ic in art-iede and in part ic-lc.) 

Intoxicate, to drug or jioison ; from Low Lat. toxicum, poison ; from Or. 
toxon, a bow, ])lural toxa, bow and arrows — arrows for war being fre- 
<iucntly dipped in ])oison. 

Island (not connected with isle) — w'ater-land, a misspelling for iland (the 
spelling tliat Milton always uses). TIic s has intruded itself from a 
confusion witli the Jjat. insula, wliich gives isle. 

Jaw, proi)erly chaw, the noun for che\o. Cognates urci jowl and chaps. 

Jeopardy, hazard, danger. M. K. jupartie, from O. Fr. jeu parti, a game 
in which the chances are even, from Low Lat. jtcus partUus, a divided 
game. 

Jerusalem artichoke (not at all connected with Jerusalem), a kind of sun 
flower. Italian girasole, from Lat. gurus, a circle, and sd, the sun. 
(In order to clench the blunder contiiincd in the word Jemsalem, 
cooks call a .s«»up made this kind of artichoke “ ralcstine souj) ! ”) 

Kickshaws, from Fr. quelquechose, something. There was once a plural 
— I'ickshtu'scs. 

Kind, the adj<!ctivp fnnn the noun kin. 

Ledge, a i)hico on which a thing lies. Hence also ledger. 

Line (to line garments) = to ]mt linen inside them. {Fsinm is really an 
adjective from the M. K. Un, ju.st like u'oollen, golden, ett;.) 

Liquorice (not connected with liquor)* M. F. Ucoris ; from Gr. 
glifl'grrhiza, a sweet root. (For the loss of the initial g, compare 
Ipswich and (/gppcnswich ; enough and genoh ; and the loss of ge 
from all the past participle.s of our verbs.) 

Mead, meadow ~ a j)lace mowed. Hence also math, aftermath, and moth 
( -the biter or eater). 

Nostrils -nose-thirles, nose-holes. Thirl is a cognate of thrill, drill, 
through, etc. (For change of iH)sition »>f r, compare turn, trundh ; 
work, Wright ; wort, root; bride, bird, etc.) 

Nuncheon, a corruj>tion of M. E. none-schencke, or noon-drink. Then 
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tins word got mixed up with the provincial English word lunch, 
wliich means a lump of hrciul ; and so wc have luncheon. 

Nutmeg, a hybrid compounded of an English and a Frcncli word. Maj is a 
ccfruptioii of the 0. Fr. munfjCj from Lat. 7)iuscum, musk. 

Orchard = wort-yard, yard or gai-dcn for roots or plants. IFori is a 
cognate of wart and root. 

Ostrich, from Tiat. avis struthio. Slnikespearc si)clls it t dridtje in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” iil 13. 197, “The dove will peck the estridge.” (d ?•<.<? 
is found as a prefix in bustard also. ) 

Pastime = that which enablG.s one to pass the time. 

Pea'jacket (not connected with jwa)^ a short thick jacket often woi*n by 
seamen ; from the Dutch pije, a c«>ar.se woollen j-oat. Thus the 
w’ord jacl'ct is sujierfluous. In M. E. jr?// wiu? a coat ; and we find it 
in Chaucer combining, with a French adjective, to make the hybriil 
courtepj/f a short coat. 

Peal (of bells), a short form of the word appeal; a call or summons. 
(Comiiarc 2 )enthousc and appenth; samjtk and v.mmpU' ; sciitch on 
and csciitclieon ; s<iHire tlwA rstpihr ; etc.) 

Penthouse (not connected with house\ in reality a dmiblet of appendage, 
though not coming from it. 0. Fr. appentis, from Tiat. appciidiciim, 
from appendix, something Jiawjimf on to. {Penderc^ to hang.) 

Periwinkle, a kind of evergreen plant ; formed, by the addition of the 
diminutive le, from Lat. pervinca, from vinohr, to bind. 

Periwinkle, a small mollu.se with one valve. A cori*uption of the A. S. 
pinewincla, that is, a winkle eaten with a pin. 

Pickaxe (not connected with (rrr), a tool used in digging. A corruption 
of M. Vj. pichps, from 0. Vr, picois ; and connected with penhypUr, 
and j)ick. 

Poach = to put in the poke, pocket, or pouch. So poachd qiffs ai-e c*gg.s 
dressed so as to keep the yoke in a pouch. Cognat(*s are pock, small- 
pox (= 2 )ocks), etc. 

Porpoise (not connected wdth the verb poke) ; from Lat. porcum, a pig, 
and piscem, a fi.'^h. 

Posthumous (work), a w'ork that appears .after the dejith of the autiior ; 
from Tjat. postumus, the last. The h is an error ; and the word 
has no connection w’ith the Tiat. humus, the ground. 

Privet, a half -evergreen shrub. A form of primet, a jjlant carefully cut and 
trimmed ; and hence prim. (For change of m inU» v (oi* p), comjiaie 
MoUj/ and Polly ; Matty and Patty, etc. V and p arc lioth labials.) 

Proxy, a contraction of procuracy, the taking care of a thing for another. 
Lat. pro for, and enra, care. 

Quick, living. We have the word in •pticklhnc, ffuiaksaud, tjuicksilrer ; 
and in the phrase “the quick and the dead. ’ 

Quinsy, a bad sore throat, a contractiiin of O. Fr. squinancie, formed, by 
the addition of a prefixed and strengthening s, from Gr. kynaurke, a 
dog-throttling. 
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Biding, one of fche tliroo diviRions of Yorkshire. The oldest form is Trith- 
ing or Thrithing (from three and iny^ part; as in farthing =ioMYi\\ 
part, etc.) The t or Ih seems to have dropped from its similarity 
and iK^'irnc.ss to tlie th in north and the t in cast ; as in North-thPithiivj, 
J'Jast-trifhiny, etc. 

Sexton, a corrujition of sacristan, the keeper of the sacred vessels aial 
vestriK'iits ; from T.at. snerr, sacred. But the sexton is now only the 
gravcj-dii'gcr. (Tn the same way, sacristy was shortened into sextry.) 

Sheaf a c<jllcction shoved together. Shove gives also shovel; and the 
fre(juentatives shn\ih and scuffle. 

Soup, a cognate of sop and sup. 

Splice (to join after splitting), a cognate form of split and splinter. 

Squirrel, from (). Fr. escurel; from Low Lat. seuriolus; from Clr. skin, 
a sliadow, and onrn, a tiiil. Hcmic the word means “ shadow-tiul.” 

Starboard, tlui steering side of a ship — the rigid, as one Rtands looking to 
the l)ow. 

Stew, the ver h corresponding to stove. 

Steward, from A. S. stiward, from the full form stigweard; from stige, a 
sty, and weard, a keeper. Originally a person who hM)ked after the 
dotjiestic anitnals. 

Stirrup, modern form of A. S. stigrap, from stigan, to climb, and nip, a 
rope, (^)gnates are sty, stHc, stair. 

Straight, an old ])a.st. particijdc of stretch, {Strait is a French form of the 
word strict, from T^at. strictus, tied up.) 

Strong, a nasalised form of stark. Derivatives arc strength, strengthen, 
.string, of,c. 

Summerset (not connecte<l either with summer or with set), or somersault, a 
<'on’Upf,i«)n of Kr. soubresault, from Lat. supra, above, and saltuvi, a 
leap. ('riKM’e is a conncidion hctwooii the b and the m — the one 
sliding iid,o tiu; other when the sj)caker has :i cold.) 

Surgeon (i)ro[)(n’ly a hand-worker), a contraction of chirurgeon; from 
Gr. rlicir, the liand, and rrgein, to work. 

Tackle, that whi«^h takes or gras})s, liolding the masts of a ship in their 
j)hices. 'Pile le is tlic same as that in settle (a seat), girdle, etc. 

Tale, from A. S. talu, number. Derivatives are tell and till (box for ^ 
money), but not talk, wbich i.s a »S«,'and in avian word. 

Tansy, a tall plant, with small yellow ilowers, u.-^ed in medicine ; from 
O. F. afhanasir: from (Jr. athanasia, immortality. 

Thorough, a doublet of through, and found in thorough-fare, thorough- 
hrrd. etc. (The dr, thr, or fris also found in door, thrill, trill, drill, 
no.sfril, etc.) 

Treacle, fiom M. K. triacle, a remedy; from Lat. thcridea, an antidote 
against the bite of serpents; from (Ir. tiu'rion, a wild beast or 
poisonous aninud. MiltAUi bas the jdwasc “ the sovran treacle of 
sound dtudrinc.” (For the ]>osition of the r, cimjiare trundle and 
turn: brid and bird; ci<’.) 
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I'rui&e, an underground edible fungus ; from Italian tartufola ; tar 
being=Lat. ien'cHy of the ground, and tufula - tuber, a root. Trijte 
is a doublet of truffe. 

Twig, it tliin branch of a tree. The tw here is the l)a.sc tint, and is 
found also in twin, twilUjht, twice, twine ; and probaldy also in tweak', 
twist, twinkle, etc. (Twit is not in this class ; it comes from at- 
mtan, to throw blame on.) 

verdigris (not connected with fjrcasc), the rust of brass or copper. From 
Lat. viiide aeris, the green of bnuss. (Tlie g is intrusive, and has not 
yet been accounted for. ) 

Walrus, a kind of large seal ; from Swedish vallrosB — a AvliRle-hors(‘. 
The older form of ross is found in Icelandic as lirossi, whicli is a donb 
let of the A. S. hors. The noise made by tlie animal sf»mew]iaf. 
resembles a neigh. 

Wassail, a merry carouse ; from A. S. wes hael — Re well ! Wes is tlu' 
imperative of wesan to be (still existing in ieas)\ and hael is connected 
with haill hale (Scand.), whole (Fng.\ ainl health. 

Whole, a misspelling, now never to be corro<‘ted, of hole, the a<lje('fiv«' 
connected with hale, heal, health, healthn,cU‘. ^’lu5 w is ]>robably an 
intrusion from the S.AV. of England, where they say whmm. for home, 
wont for oat, etc. If we write whole, we ought also to wi itc whohj 
instead of hohj. 
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Al)andon, to profilaiin opniily ; dc- 
nnmirc; Mhmi to cast out. (Krom Low 
Lat. hunuHs, iiu c<licl..) Tlio earlier 
meaning' still survives in the 21lm1.se, 
“hauus of iiiarriaj'e.’' 

Admire, to wonder jit. 

Allow, to i»raiso (c()nnect(«l witli laud). 

Amuse, to cause, to muse, to occupy ttie 
mind of. ** Caniillus set U2)on the. (lauls, 
when tlu'y were amused in receiving 
their gold," .says a writer of tlic sixteenth 
ccntiiiy. 

Animosity, high .si»irits; from Lat. uni- 
mmis, brave. 

Artillery (gi'cat weapons of war), wa.s u.sed 
to ineluili! hows, cros.shows, etc., down 
hi the time of Milton. See. P. L. ii. TIT); 
and 1 Sam. xx. - 10 . 

Awkward, going the wrong way. From 
M. K. awk, contrary. “The awk end” 
was the wnuig cud. “With awkward 
wind ’’.-with oontrary wind. 

Kahe, doll. Spenser .says of a i»edlar — 
“He. bore a tru.s.s of tritles at his liack, 
.As bells, and babes, and gla.s.ses in his 
l)ack." 

Blackguard, the bainl of lowest kitchen 
.servants, who had to look after the sjut-s, 
jtots, and pans, etc. 

Bombast (an inflated and ])om2>ons style 
of S2>ea^ing or writitig), eottoii-'wadding. 

Boor (a rough unmannerly fellow), a tiller 
of the soil; from the Dutch hiauvn, to 


till. (Coini>ound neighbour.) In South 
Africa, a farmer is still called a hrvr. 

Brat (a eonlemptuous name for a child), 
a Celtic wru-tl meaning rag. In Wales 
it now means a 'phiafure. 

Brjivo, showy, sjdemlid. 

By-and-by, at once. 

Carpet, the covering of tables as well as 
of floors. 

Carriage (that whicli carries) meant for- 
merly that u'hirh v'as carried, or hag- 
gage. See Acts xxi. l.'i. 

Cattle, a doublet of chattels, i»ropei ty. 
Ijat. cnjdtaliat lieads (of oxen, etc.) 
Chancer .siiys, “The avarim'ons man Imth 
more lioim in his catcl than in Chri.si.’’ 

Censure (hlnnnO meant merely opinion; 
from the Lat. censeo, T think. Shakc- 
sjH’are, in Hamlet i. H. 69 , makes Poloii 
ins s.ay: “Take oai*h man’s <'en.sure, hiit 
reserve thy judgment ." 

Charity (almsgiving) meant lore; from 
]<at. ilear, throngli the Freneli. 

Cheat (to deceive for the ]niri)osc «)f gain) 
meant in sehe vpon thing ns escheated 
or forfeited. 

Cheer, face. “ Be of good clieer “ Put. 
a gotxl faee upon it." “ His clieer fell ” 
::“His roimfeiinnce fell." 

Churl (an imcourteous or disobliging per- 
son) meant a countryman. Der. chur- 
lish. (Shakesitean* also u.ses the w’ord 
in the sense of a miser.) 
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clumsy, still' Avith cold. “When tlioii 
Joiiiscst with cold,” says Laiigland (141 h 
ct.*utui*y) - art beiiuiiibed. (Cognates, 

Companion, low fellow. Shakespeare has 
hucli i)hrdsus as “ Companions, hence !” 

Conceit (too high an opinion of one’s self) 
meant simply thought. Chancer was 
called ‘‘a conceited clerk”=“a learne<l 
man full of tlionglits." From Liit. con- 
a'ptu.% a number of facts brought to- 
gether into one general conception or 
idea. SJiakospeans lias the jihraso “i>ass- 
ing all conceit"— beyond all thought. 

Count (to number) meant to think (2 
with 3, &c.) with ; from Lat. mm\mto, 
[ compute or think with. Count is a 
doublet, through French, of compute. 

Cunning, able or skilled. Like the word 
ernfty it has lost its innocent sense. 

Danger, jurisdiction, legal iiowcr over. 
The Duke of Venice says to the Mer- 
chant, “ Y<m stand Avitldn his danger, 
ilo you not?” M. V. iv. 1. 180. 

Defy, to pronounce all Ijonds of faith 
dissolved. Lit. JideSy faith. 

Delicious, too sernpulons or finical. A 
writer of tin? seventi'eiith century says 
that idleness makes even “the sober- 
est (most moderate) men delicious.” 

Depart, part or divide. The older version 
<if the Prayer-Book has “till death us 
depart " (now corrupted into do port). 

Disaster, an unfavourable star. A term 
from the old astrology. 

Disease, discomfort, trouble. Shakespeare 
has, “ She. will disease our bitter mirth ; ” 
and Tyndale’s vei’sion of Mark v. 35, is, 
“Thy daughter is dead: why diseascst 
thou the Master a>iy further ? ’ 

Duke, leader. ITaiinibal was called in old 
English writers, “Duke of Cartilage.” 

Ebb, sliallow. “Cross the stream where 
it is ebbest," is a Laneashire proverb. 
(The word is a cognate of eve7i.) 

Essay, an at tempt. Tlic old title of such 
a book was not “ Essay on " but “Essay 
at." From Lat. exagium, a Aveigliing. 


An older form is Assay. Sliakespeare has 
such phrases as “the assay of arms." 

Explode, to drive out by clapping of tlie 
bands. Tlie opposite of applaud. Ji.at. 
pltiiido, 1 clap my hands. 

Explosion, a hissing a thing oil' the stage. 

Firmament, that which makes Jinn or 
strong. Jeremy Taylor (seventeentli 
ventnry) says, “Custom is the lirnia- 
iiicnt of the law." 

Fond, foolislt. Thu past ]tarliciple of 
A. S. fonnan, to act foolishly. 

Frightful, full of fear. (Comi>arc the old 
meaning of dreadful.) 

Garble, to sift or eleansi;. Low Lat. 
garbollare, to sift corn. 

Garland, a king’s crown ; now a wreath of 
llowers. 

Gazette (Italian), a mag]»ie. Hence the 
Hal. ga;rttur*\ to chatter like a inagi»ie; 
to write tiltle-talile. (It was also tlie 
name of a very sniall coin, current in 
Voiiiee, etc.) 

Generous, Ingli-born. Ijat. ynins, race. 
Coinjiaretlie jdir.’ises “ a man of family 
“ a man of rank.” ShakeK)M‘ar(} has “ t he, 
gmuTous citizens*’ for tliosc of high 
birtli. 

Gossip, sib or related in God ; a godfather 
or godmotln'r. It now iiirans siji-h per- 
sonal talk as usually goes on among such 
]»ersons. (Conii»are the Frmieh cowimcrc 
and commerage.) 

Handsome, clever with the liauds. 

Harbinger, a person who i>rei)ar(:d a har- 
bour or lodging. 

Heathen, <a pe.rson who lives on a heath. 
(Cf. jsniaii, iM i'Min wlio livu.s in ninujusy 
or eouiitry district.) 

Hobby, an easy ambling nag. 

Idiot (Gr. id ivies), a private person ; a 
per.sf)ii Avhr> kept aloof from inilJie biisi- 
iies.s. Cf. idiom; idiosyncrasy ; etc. 

Imp, an engrafted sluiot. Chaucer says : 
“Of feeble trees there corrien wretched 
impe.s." 

Spen.ser lia.s “ Well worthy impe." 
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Imp^rtinbiit, nf)t pertaining to the 
matter in liaiid. 

Indifferent, imparl ial. “God is indiffer- 
crit to all.” 

Insolent, unusual. An old writer prai-scs 
Rfilf!ij,di’s poetry a.s “insolent and jias- 
sionate. ” 

Kind, horn, iiihorn ; natural ; and then 
lovinjj. 

Knave, hoy. “A knave child "--a male 
eliild. Sir .loliii jMandeviilc .siieak.s of 
Mahomet as “a ])oure knave.” 

T^ace, a snare. Lat. hv^ufivs, a noose. 

Livery, lliat w'hicli is Kiv<‘n or delivered, 
Fr. livir-r; fiom Lat. liln‘rare, to free. 
It was ajipliiid hoth to food and to 
<*lo11iiii;». “Almrsc atlivery” siilliiieans 
a lioi’ne iu(t merely kept, hut ulso/rd. 

Miigniflcont, <lolng great things; largc- 
niiinliid. llacoii says, “Bounty and 
niagnilieence ar<! viriue.s very regal.” 

Milker, a poet. 

Manure, to work with the hand ; a douhlet 
of mancouvro. (Lat. manm, the liand.) 

Mere, uf ler. Lat. aori/s,piire. Sliakesjieare, 
in “ Othello,” speaks of “the mere per- 
dition of tim Turkish licet.’' “Mere 
wine ” wiis umuixed wine. 

Metal, a mine. 

Minute, .something very small. Lat. min- 
7/fa<s’, iiKide small; from muiiu't, le.ss. 
Cognates, iniii<ir\ minish; diminish ; etc. 

Misereiint, jui tinhcliever. Lat. inh (from 
minus), and I'lrdn, 1 believe; through 
(). Fr. meser^ant. 

Miser, a wvete.lied i)eis«)n. Lat. miser, mis- 
erable. 

Nephew, a gramlehihl. (Lat. ncims.) 

Nice, too scruimlous or fast idioua. Shake- 
speare, in “ K. .lohu,” iii, 4. l;tS, says — 

“ lie that slaiuls upon a slippery place, 
Alakes nice of no vile hold to stay him 
up." 


Offal, that which is allowed to fall off. 

Officious, obliging. In modern diploina( y, 
an official comniunication is nyc inaijo 
in the way of busiues.s ; an officious cfuu- 
ninnieation is a friendly and irregular 
one. Burke, in the eighteenth century, 
spiaks of the Freneli nobility as “very 
oflicious and hospitable.” 

Ostler -hosteller. The keeper of a hustt l 
or hotel. (A emnic derivation is that it 
is a contraction of uutstculer). 

Painful, painstaking. Fuller, in the seven- 
teenth century, speaks of Joseph as “a 
painful carpenter.” 

Palliate, to throw a cloak over. I<at. jml- 
Unm, a cloak. 

Fei^cil, a small hair brush. Lat. 2 >cnecillus. 
a litthi tail. 

Peevish, obstinate. 

Perspective, a glass for seeing either near 
or di.stant tilings. 

Pester, to encumber or clog. From I<«iw 
Lat. pasturinvi, a clog for horses in a 
pasture. 

Plantation, a colony of men planted. 

Plausible, liaviiig obtained applause. 
“ Kveiy one received him jilausibly," 
says a seventeenth-century writer. 

Polite, i«dishecl. A .seventeenth-centurj 
writer lias “polite bodies a.s looking- 
glasses.” 

Pomp, a pi’oi-i'ssion. 

Preposterous, putting the. la.st lirst. Lit. 
pnv, before ; and jmt, after. 

Prevaricate, to reverse, to shnflle. f.at. 
imvmi-icari, to spread the legs apart 
in walking. 

Prevent, to go before. Lat. pro, before, 
and nniii, I come. The Prayer-Book has, 
“ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings.” 

Prodigious, ominous. “A prodigious 
meteor," meant a meteor of bad omen. 


Nioco, a grandi'hild. Lat. nejitis. 
Novelist, an innovator. 


Punctual, attemling to .small points of 
detail. Lat. iittnrittwi; Fr. point. 
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Qiiaint, skilful. Prospero, in the “Tem- 
jifst," calls Ariel “ My quaint Ariel ! " 

Racy, having the strong and native (lunl- 
il ie.s ofthe race. Cowley says of a poet 
that he is— 

“ Fraught witli brisk racy verses, in 
which we 

» The soil from w'heiicethcy come, taste, 
Bincll, and sec." 

Reduce, to lend back. 

Resent, to be fully sensible of. Resent- 
ment, grateful recognition of. 

Restive, obstinate, inclined to rest or 
stand still. “To turn rusty" (=resty) 
is to turn obstinate. 

Retaliate, to give back bonetlts as well as 
injuries. 

Room, space, plae.c at table. Luke xiv. 

Rummage, to make room. 

Sad, earnest. 

S:ish, a turban. 

Secure, free ft’om care. Bon Jonson says: 
“Men may securely sin; but safely, 
never.” 

Sheen, bright, jmre. Connected with 
shine. 

Shrew, a wicked or liurtful itcrson. 

Silly, blesse.il. 

Sincerity, ab.s(;ncc of foreign admixture. 

Soft, sweetly reasonable. 

Spices, kinds- a doublet of species. (A 
groecr in French is c;illed an rjiicier.) 

Starve, to die. Chaucer says, “Jesu.s 
starved ui)on the cross.” 

Sycophant, “a lig-.shower" or informer 
against a ])er.son who smuggled lig.s. Cr. 
sukon, a tig ; and phuino, I show. 

Table, a picture. 


Tarpaulin, a .sailor ; from the taiTed 
canvas suit he wore. Kow shortened 
into tar. 

Thews, liabits, manners. 

Thought, dee]> sorrow, anxiety. Matthew 
vi. *25. In “Julius Ca-.^ar,” ii. 1. 1S7, we. 
lind, “Take thunght, and die for (Vsar.’' 

Triviiil, very common. Lat. tricia, a 
plaec where three roads meet. 

Tuition, guardian.ship. Lat. tuifio, look- 
ing at. 

Uncouth, unknown. 

Union, oneness ; or a pearl in uhirh size, 
ronndne.s.s, sniwollmess, jjiirity, lustre, 
Averc iiniteil. See “ilamh't,” A'. 2. 

A doublet is ii/iitui— so called from its 
shaiie. 

Unkind, unnatural. 

Urbane, living in a city. Lat. tirba, a 
eity. 

Usury, money ]iaid for the use of a thing. 

Varlet, a serving-man. Low I, at. vosmt- 
Icttii)}, a minor va.ssal. I'arht and vulvl 
arc diminutives of rnttsal. 

Voriuin Avas applied to noxious animals 

of whatever si/e. ‘“Jhi' is 

a dangerous vermin." Lat. tv raws, a 
AA’orm. 

Villain, a farm-servant. J.at. rilln, a farni. 

Vivacity, pertinacity in living; longevity. 
Fuller ,spe;ik.s of a man as “ Jiiost remark- 
able for his vivacity, for he livcil HO 
years.’* 

Wit, knoAvledge, mental ability. 

Worm, u seijieiit. 

Worship, to fousiilirr worth, to Imnonr. 

Wretched, Avickcl. A. 8. vrccca, an out- 
cast. 




PART 11. 


COMPOSITION, PUNCTUATION, PARAPIlIlASINfi, 
AND PROSODY 




HINTS ON COMPOSITION. 

1. Composition is tlio art of putting stuitoncos togetlior. 

(i) Any ono can make a sentence ; but every one cannot make a sen- 
tence that is both clear and neat We all s^icak and wi-ito sentence.^ 
every day ; but these sentences may be neat or they nifty be clumsy-- 
they may bo pleasant to road, or they may be dull and hcftvy. 

(ii) Sir Arthur Helps sfiys : “ A. sentence should be powerful in its 
substantives, choice and discreet in its adjectives, nicely correct in its 
verbs ; not a word that could bo added, nor one whicli tlic most fjistid- 
ious would venture to suppress ; in order, lucid ; in secpionoe, logical ; 
in metliod, perspicuous.” 

2. Tho manner in 'wliicli wo juit our Siuiteiuuis i(\^(;tliL*r is 
callod style. Tliat stylo may l)o ^ood or hml; ftMibhi or vigorous; 
clear or obscure. The whole purpose of style, anti of studying 
style, is to tniahle us to pr(?sent our thouglits to others in a clear, 
foreihle, and yet guieeful WJiy. 

“Style is but the oi'der and the movement tliat we i)ul inb) our 
thoughts. If we hind tliem together closely, coni] uictly, tlie style be- 
comes firm, nervous, concise. If they are left to follow (‘ach other 
negligently, the style will be ditliise, slipshod, ami iiisijml.'’ - J’i j-kon. 

' 3. Good composition is th(3 result of iliree things : (i) clear 
thinking; (ii) reading the best and most vigorous writers; ainl 
(hi) frcupient practice in writing, along with careiul polishing of 
what we have written. 

(i) We ought to read diligently in the best jioets, historians, and 
essayists, — to read over and over again what strike.s us as finely or nobly 
or pow’crfully expressed, — to get by heart the mo.st striding f){issageH in 
a good author. This kind of study will give us a huge stock of apj»ro- 
priate words and striking jihntses ; and wc shall nc'vcr be ai a los.s for 
the right words to cxi)re.ss our own sen-se. 
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Pen Jonson says : “ For a man to write well, there are requiretl 
tlirfie iiecesHarieH : let him read the best authors ; observe the bc.‘t 
speakers ; and have much exercise of his own style.” 

(ii) “ My motlier forced me, by steady daily t(jil, to learn long ciuiptei > 
of the Uible by heart ; as well jw to rea«l it every syllabic through, aloml, 
bard names juid all, from (Jencsis to the Apocalypse, about once a-} ear: 
and to that discipline,— patient, accurate, and resolute,--! owe, not onl\ 
a kimwlcdge of the book, but much of rny general power of taking pains^ 
r.nd the hcaljmrt af iny taste in literature.*' — John Ki skin. 

(iii) Hut, though much reading of the best books and a great deal oi 
pi actiee ill comp<».sitioii arc the only means to attain a good and vigorous 
style, there are certain directions — both general and special — which may 
be of use to tlic young student, when he is beginning. 


OENEUAL DIUECTTONS. 

4. AVo imist know ilin .‘^iibjoc.t fully about wliicb wo aro g(u'ng 
to writ(‘. 

(i) 1 f we are going to tell a story, wcj must kiu)w all the circumstances •, 
the train of events that leil up b) the r<!sult ; the relations of the j^erson.' 
in the story to (‘ach other; what they said ; and the outcome of the 
•ivliole at the close. These considerations guide us to 

Practical Rule! — Draw up oii a ]do(*i*. of pniur a short 
skeloton of wlmt y(»u an* g;oino to wrili*. about. 

(i) .\nhbishop AVhaUdy says : “The more brielly this is done, so that 
it, docs but exhibit clearly the heads of the comiMi>itiim, the better ; be- 
causi' it is important that the whole of it be jhiced before tlie eye aiul 
mind in a small compas.'i, and be taken in, as it were, at a glance ; and it 
should be written, therefm’e, not in sentences^ but like a table of C(*nteids.'’ 
Such an outline should not be .allowed to jWbr the writer, if, in the 
eours(' of the actual composition, lie find any reason for deviating from 
his original jdan,- - it should serve merely as a track to mark out a ])ath 
for him, not as a fjronvc bi coiitine liini.” 

(iil Utibbelt says: “Sit down to write 'ivhat pon hare ttiomjht, \uu^ 
not ti> think V'hat yon shall write. ' 

5. Dur s(*ut('ii(’(’s inii.st bo writton in good English. 

(lood F.nglisli is simjdy the English of the host writers ; and we can 
only learn what it is by reading the books of these writers. Good writer- 
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of the present century are such autliors as Charles Lamb, Jane AusUmi, 
Scott, Coleridge, Laiidor, Macaulay, Thackeray, Dickens, Jlatthew 
Arnold, Froude, Kuskin, and George Kliot. 

6. Our s(3iiteiic(‘s must ]m written in pure English. 

(i) This rule forbids tlic use of obsolete t*r old-fashionc<l Avords, sucli 
as emt, pcradvciiturf'f hUjhtj beholdaij rouchmifcy mithiukg, (?tc. 

(ii) It forbids also the use of slang expressions, such as (lU'fidbj^ 
rot, ho.sh, smdl a rat, see with half an cfc, ek*. 

(iii) It forbids the ciiipl«)ynieut of kjehnical terms, unless these are 
absolutely necessary to express our meaning ; and tiiis is sure to be th(5 
case in a paper treating on a scientific subject. Ihit teebnical terms in 
an ordinary piece of Avriting, sucli us qnnntltatiir, vomhitaiUm, antnt, 
chromatii', are (piite out of ])lacc. 

(iv) In obedience to this rule, avc ought also carefully to avoid tlie use 
of foreign Avords and phrases. Aifeidat ion of all kinds is disgusting; 
and it both looks and is allected to use such words as vonfrirv, raison 
d'etre, amour pro] nr, coin/e, etc. 

(v) This rccommendati<ni also includes the Practical Rule: “When 
an English-Knglish (oi* ‘Saxon’) ami a Latin-English Avoid oiler tlu'in- 
selves, AVC bad better choose the Saxon.” 

(vi) The following is from an article by Leigh Hunt : “ In the I’ible 
tlicrc an; no Latinisiiis ; and where is the lib; of our laiafuarjc to be 
found in such ptrfectlnn as in Ww. traiislation of the Uible i We as ill 
venture to affirm that no one is masUr of the English Aim/iuf^cAA ho is mit 
Avell read in the J’ible, and sntsihh of it.s prcnHar tjrdh'tnns. It is the 

rc Avcll of Knglisli. Thu taste whic.h tlie Lible forms is not a taste 
for big AVords, but a taste for the simpltst (Xjtressiun oi’ the rivarest 
medium of jnrsentiinj ideas. IlcmarJrahle it is that most of the. .'iahUmitits 
in the llible are conveiffd in inouosyllahirs. For tJ'amjJe, ‘ Let t.luMo b»^ 
light: and there aa'us light.’ Do these wonls want any life ihid, Latin 
could lend them? . . . The best .styles are the fre^'.^t from J.atinisms; 
and it may be almost laid doAvn as a rule that a gmid Avriter will never 
have nrejiirse. to a Latinism if a Saxon Avord Avill t ifnaffy st rre liis pvrfmsf . 
We cannot Avitli AVijrds of Latin dtrivaiion; but there sbouhl 

be the plea of necessity for resortinej to them, or we Avrong our English.” 

(vii) At the same time, it must m»t be forgotten that Ave very oflen 
are compelled by necessity to use Latin AVords. Even I.eigh Ilunf, in 
the above passage, has been eddiged to do while declaiming again.' t it. 
Tilts is apparent from the number of words printed in ikilics, all of 
which arc derived from Latin. Tliis is most apparent in the j»hrasc 
Cfiually serve his purpose, AA’hich we couM not now ti an.«lato into “ pure ” 
English. 
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7. Our sentences must be written in accurate English. 
Tlmt is, ilio words us(ul must bo appropriate to the sense wo 
wish to conv(;y. Accuriicy is the virtue of using “ th%- riglit 
word in tlic riglit place.” 

(i) “ 'J'lift af toiiipfc wiiH found to be impracticable.*’ Now, impracticuUr 
mcaiirt iiiiporinible of accoinplishinent. Anyone may ohmpi anything; 
carrying it out is a different thing. The word used should have been 
dcsujn or plan. 

(ii) “The veracity of the statement was called in question.” Veracity 
i.s tlic attribute of a person ; not of a statement. 

(iii) Accurate English can only be attained by the careful study of the 
different sliadcs of meaning in words ; by the constant comparison of 
syiifniyuis. llcncc wc may lay down the 


Practical Rule II. — !Mako a collociion of synonyms, and 
compare ilio im;auiiigs of each couplo (i) in a dictionary, and 
(ii) in a sentence. 

'I’he, following are ii few, the distinctions between wdiich ate 
V(?iy jijjparent : — 


A Us tain 

Active 

Aware 

Character 

(JircuiiLstanoe 


F«irbcar. 

Diligent. 

(\)ns(;ious. 

lliq)utation. 

Event. 


Custom Habit. 

Delay Defer. 

Difficulty bbstacle. 

Strong Powerful. 

Think believe. 


8. Our sonicnc(‘.s should ho p(*rfectly clear. That is, tlic 
reader, if lie is a person of ordinary com mon-souse, should not 
be left for a moment in doubt as to our moaiiiug. 

(i) A Homan writer on style says ; ** Care should be taken, not tliat 
the rea«lcr may uiidcnstaml if he will, but that he shall understamh 
whethei- lie will or not.” 

(ii) ( )ur senu'iices slumld be as <*loar as " mountain water flowing over 
!i rock.” ’riiey should “economi.so the reader’s attention.’^ 

(iii) (Meariioss is gained by being simple, and by being brief. 

(iv) Simplicity teachc.s u.s to avoid (o) too learned words, and {h) 
roundabout wav.s of mentiuiiiug persons and thing.s. 

((/) Wc ouglit, for example, to prefer — 

Abuse to Vituperation. Neighbourhood to Vicinity. 

begin It Commence. Trustworthy m beliable. 

Commence m Initiate. Welcome m Reception. 
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(6) We ought to avoid such stale and hackneyed phrases as tlie 
“ Swan of Avon ” for Shakespeare ; the “ Rard of Florence ’’ for 
Dante ; “ the Great Lexicographer ’* for Dr Johnson. 

(v] P Brevity enjoins upon us the need of expressing our meaning in as 
few w’ords as possible. 

Opposed to brevity is verbosity, or wordiness. Pope say.s— 

“ Wbnla are like leaves; aiul, where they most ahnniul, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 

(vi) Dr Johnson says : “ Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults.” 

9. Our sentences should be written in flowing English. 
Tliat is, the rhythm of each sentence ouglit to be pleasant to 
tlio ear, if read aloud. Tliis axiom gives rise to two rules : — 

Practical Rule III. — Write as you would speak ! 

(i) This, of coui’se, points to an antecedent condition — thsifc you musl 
bo a good reader. Good reading aloud is one of the chief coiulititms of 
good writing. “ laving speech,’* says a philosophic writer, “ is the cor- 
rective of all style.” 

Practical Rule IV. — After we have written our ]>iece of e,om- 
position, we should read it aloud either to our.se]v(‘s or to .some 
one else. 

Thu.s, and thus only, shall wc be able to know whether Oiach sentence 
has an agreeable rhythm. 

Practical Rule V.- Xoatt write about any inattor y«)U do 
not well understand. Tf you clearly uii(h‘rsta-]id all about your 
matter, you will lU'ver want thoughts; and thoughts instantly 
become words.” — Coiujett. 

“ Seek not for words ; seek only fact and tliouglit. 

And crowding in will come the words, unsought.”- TtoHACi:. 

“ Know well your su]»jeet ; and the words will go 
To the j)en’.s point, with stead}', ceaseless How.” — P kntland. 

10. Our sembmees should Imj compact. 

(i) That is, they ought not to be loose collections of words, but firm, 
well-knit, nervous f)rganisms. 

(ii) A .sentence in which the complete sense is suspended till the close 
is called a period. Contrasted with it Is the loose sentence. 
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(а) Loose Sentence. — Tlic Puritans looked down with contempt !•:] 

tlio rich and the eloquent, on m^hles and j)riests. 

(б) Period.— (^n tlio rich and the eloquent, on nobles and prie.<iN. 

the Puritans looked down with conteiiq>t. 

(iu) The following is a line example of a loose Bcntcncc : “Isotwlth 
sUnding his having gone, in winter; to Moscow, where he found the 
excessive, and which confined him, without intermission, six weeks t<. 
his n>(im, we could not induce liim to conic home.*’ This no muni 
makes a Rcntencc than a few cartloads of bricks throwm loosely upon the 
ground constitute a house. 


EMPHASIS. 

Olio object ill stylo is to call the attontioii of tlio reader in 
forciblo and yot agrooablo way to tlio most important parts of 
our .subjo(!t - -ill otluT words, to give emphasis to what is 
cmpliatic, and to inak(». what is strikinj^ and iin])orlant strike the 
eyes and mind of tins rcsadiT. This jiurposij may l)e attained in 
many dillermit ways; hut ther<», are. several easy dc^vicos that 
will he found of use to ns in our endeavour to give weight and 
eni])ha.sis to what W(5 write. These, are : - 

1. The ordinary grainniatieal order of words in a scntene(- 
may he varied ; and emphatic words imiy ho thrown to tin*, 
beginning or to the end of the. seiitenee. This is the de,vii «‘ 
of Inversion. 

Thus wo have, “lllcssed is he that cometh in the name of the 
liord.” “ Jesus I know, ami Paid 1 know : but who arc yc 1 ” “ Soim* 

he imprisoned ; otliers he put to de.ath.” “(io he must ! '* “ Do it lie 

shall!" “They eould take their rest, for they knew T.ord Stratford 
watched. Him they feared, him they trusted, him tliey olx'vcd.” “He 
that tells a lie is not sensible h»>w great a task he undertakes ; fm-, Id 
maintain one, he must invent tw'oiity more.” In the last sentence, the 
phrase io nuiintoin onr gains emphasis hy being thrown out of its 
usual and natural position. Put 

Caution 1. - Do not go out of your way to invert. It has a 
look of airi'ctatimi. ])o not say, for example, “True it is,” or 
“Of ^lilloii it was always said,” ete. And do not begin an 
essay thus : “ Of all the vices that distiguro and degrade,” etc. 
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2. The Omission of Conjunctions gives force and emphasis. 

Thus Hunie writes : “ Ho rushed amidst them with his sw«)rd 
tlrawu, throw them iiit<3 cuiifusioti, pushed his advantage, and gained a 
i Minplete victory." We may write : “ You say this ; I deny it.” 

3. Tlie use of the Imperative Mood gives Jivelino.ss and 
Viiipliasis. 

Thus we find the sentence : “ Strip virtue <)f llie awful iiuth(.>rity 
.nIic derives from the general reverence of mankind, and you rob her of 
half her majesty.” Hero strip is etpial to If you strip; but is much 
more forcible. 

4. Kin[)hasis is also gaiiuul ])y employing th(3 Interrogative 
Form. 

(i) Thus, to say “Who does not Impo to live long?” is much more 
forcible and lively than “All of us hope to live long.” 

(ii) This is a well-known form in all impassioned .sj>cech. Thus, in 
the IJiblc we iind ; “ Yt>ur fathci's, where are they ? And ilie prophets, 
do they live for ever?” 

5. The device, of Exclamation may also he employ e.d to give 
emphasis; hut it cannot he frcrpieiitly used, w'ithout danger of 
falling into aflectation. 

Thus Shakespeare, instead of making Hamlet say, Man is a woniler- 
ful piece of w’ork,” etc. — which would he dull ami Hat— writes, “What 
a piece of work is man ! ” eU;. 

6. Emphasis may he gained hy the u.sci of the devi< (3 of 
Periphrasis. 

(i) Thu.s, instead of saying “John built this liouse,” or “This lumsc 
, was built hy J<din,” we can say : “ It w.os John who built this house 
“ ft w'as no other than John w'ho,” etc. 

7. Repetition is .soimdimes a ])o\V(?rful d(!vi(;e for producing 
emphasis ; hut, if too fre(|in>ntly (mijdoyed, it hocom(‘s a tire- 
some mannerism. 

(i) Macaulay i.s very fond of this device. He Hay.s : “^J’acitus tells a 
fine story finely, hut he ciinnot tell a ))laiii story plainly. He Btirnulatcs 
till stimulants lose their power.” Again : “ He aspired t«) the highest 
— above the peoide, above the authorities, above the laws, above his 
country.” 
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(ii) ItH effect in jjoctry is sonietimes very fine 

Uy liamls lliy dying eyes were closed ; 

By fnrcigii liands t,liy df-ceiit linihs cinnposcd ; 

By liamls thy huiiililu grave adorned ; 

By strangers honinired, and l»y strangers mourned." 

8. 'I’lic (liivici; of Suspense tidds to the weight and enipJiusis 
of a statcniont; it k(K*p.s the attention of the veader on the. 
stnjtch, h(!(;aus(‘. he fecjl.s the S(Mise to ho incomplete. 

(i) 'riic HusjKiiisc in the following sentence gives a heightened idea of 
the difliculty <jf Inivelling : “At last, witli no small difficulty, a/id 
after much fatigue, we came, through deep roads, storms of wind and 
rain, and had weather of all kinds, to our journey’s end.” 

(ii) This device is frc<pieiit in poetry. Thus Keats opens his “ Hy- 
jierion ” in this way : — 

“ Di'cji ill tlin shady sadiic.ss of a vale, 

K.ir sunken from the healthy hreath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon ami eve's one star— 
f^at grey -haired Saturn, ([uiet as a stone.” 

Here the verh is kejit to the last line. 

9. Antithesis tdways (‘.oinnumds atU'iition, and is thondon; a 
]»owcrful moth*, of cniplmsising ti statemont. Hut antithesis 
not .'dwjiys jit on(‘As connnand ; and it must not he strained after. 

Macaulay employs this devh'C with great effect. He has: “Tim 
Puritans haled hear-baiting, not because it gave ]»ain to the bear, but 
bei^ause it gave jdcasuro to tlie spectjitors.” Swift was very fond of it. 
Thus he .‘<ay.s : “ 'Flic two maxin.s of a great man at court are, always b* 
keep his countenance, and never to keep his word.” Dr Jolnison has 
this .sentence : “ He was a learned man among lords, and a lord among 
learned men.” “ He twice forsook his parly ; his principles never.” 

10. A V('ry sliarp, .sudden, and um'XjHM-tial .'iiitithe.si.s is called 
an Epigram. 

(i) Tims bonl 1 ’aeon, speaking of a certain jtrocession in Uomc, says that 
“The statues of Brutus and (‘assius were cons[iicuous by their absein c 
Macaulay says of the dirt and .splendour of tlie Russian A mba.s.sador.s : 
‘‘They eamo to the Kiiglixh (’ourt <lropping pearls and vermin.” 

(ii) The following are additional iimtanees of truths put in a vciy 
.striking and epigrammatic way : “ Vorlxt.sity is cured by a large vocab 
ulary” tbecauso when you have a large stock of words, you will be 
able to choose the littestb “ We ought to know something of every- 
thing, and everything of Muncthing.” “ He was born of poor but di.s- 
honest jiarcnts.” “When you have nothing to say, say it.” “He 
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had nothing to do, and he did it” “ The better is the enemy of the 
jr.^od.” “ One secret in education,” says Hcrlwrt Spencer, ” is to know 
how wisely to lose time.” “Make haste slowly.” “They did nothing 
in i)ar%icular ; and did it very well.” 

(iii) But no one should strain after such a style of writing. Such an 
attempt would only produce smartness, which is a fatal vice. 


DLSTIKCraESS OF STYLE. 


1. One great secret of a good and striking style is the iirt of 
Specification. 

Professor Bain gives us an excellent example of a vague and gen- 
eral, as opposed to a distinct and specific style : — 

(а) Vague. — “In proportion as the inanncrs, customs, and amuse 
meiits of ‘a nation are cruel and barbarous, the regulation of their 
penal codes will be severe. 

(б) Specifle. — “According as men delight in battles, biill-iight^, and 
combats of gladiators, so will they jmiiish l)y lianging, burning, 
and crucifying.” 


2. S[)ocifictali()n or distincinoss of stylo may Ixj attainod in 
two ways: (i) by tlio use of concrete terms; and (ii) ly the 
use of detail. 

3. A concrete or particular term strikos l)(>th the fiMdings 
and iniaginatioii with greater force than an iibstj’aet or general 
term can do. 


(i) l^et us make a few contrasts : — 
AijsTiucr. 

Quadruped. 

Biiihliiig matm'als. 

Old age. 

"Warlike weapons. 

Kich and })()or. 

A miserable state. 

“I have neither the necessaries 
of life, nor tlio means of pro- 
curing them,” 


CoNCIlKTH. 

Iforj^e, 

Bricks and mortar. 

(Jrey hairs. 

Sword and gun. 

The pJilace and the eottago 
Age, ache, and penury, 

“ 1 have not a eru.'.t (jf hread, 
nor a penny to huy one.” 


(ii) Campbell says: “The more general the terms are, tlio pirture is 
tlie fainter; the more special, tlie brighter.” “ They sank U he lead m 
the mighty waters” is more forcible than “they sank like rnetal.” 
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4. Details oiiahle the rea<lcr to form in liis mind a vivid j.i,-. 
tiiro of tlie event narrated or the j)erson described ; and, befwi** 
to write, wo, oii^lit always to draw u[) a list su. h 
details as are both striking and apja’opriate — such <letaiLs us 
tend to tlirow into stronger relief tlie chief person or event. 

0 

The following is a ^ood example fiom the eloc^uent writer an 1* 
profound thinker Kdmund Burke. He is s 2 >eaking of the iihilantln--. 
pist Howard : — 

“ rf<! Ii.'is visitiMl nil Kurojn* to dive into the (lejiths of dungronfj ; to plini.'. 
into llio infretions of liospitals ; to .survi>y the mansions of sorrow aiid pai:i ; 
tt) iahe the i'an^o and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt: *■< 
r<*im:ml>er the forKottcii, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, iii. i 
to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all countries." 


OENEUAL CAUTrONS. 


1. Avoid tlio us(‘. of ihrcadl>avo and hackn(‘y(nl (‘Xprossions. 
Ii^av(^ them to j)coj)lo wlio are in a hurry, or to ]K*imy-a-linors. 


InsTKAI) (iK 

At, Uie <*x]iiraUon of tour years. 
I’alitsrnal soniinients. 
Exceedingly ojmlent. 

Incur the danger. 

A < :ce] it« *« 1 sign i ticatn )i i. 

Extreme folic-ity. 

A sanguinary engagement-. 

In the atlirmative. 


WuiTi: 

At the end, <*t(J. 

The feelings of a father. 
\"eiy Hell. 

Hull tlie ri.vk. 

Usual meaning. 

( treat hai)j)iness. 

A hluody battle. 

Y'es. 


2. lic very cjircful in the management of [ironouns. 

(i) (\)hhott says; “Never juit an it U]>oii i)a])or without thiiikiiu' 
well what you .arc alwuit. 'NVlieii 1 sec many it'a in a page, T al\va\ • 
tremhie for the writer.” Sec also 2 Kings, xix. Ik': “ And wlicn / 
arose early in llic morning, Ixdiold thcif were all dead corjises.” 

(ii^ EoHnghn'kc has the sentenee: “Tliey were ^lersons of very mod* r- 
ato intellects, even hi'fore they were impaired hy their 2 )a.s.sions.” 'I'li" 
last f/n y ought to he 

(iii) The .sentenee, “ He said to his {)atient tliat if he did not fc* 1 
hotter in Iialf an hour, he Ihoiiglit he had hotter return,” is a cluin>\ 
Bciitcncc, hut clear enough ; because we can easily see that it is the 
patient that is to take the advice. 
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3. Be careful not to use mixed mctaplioi’s. 

(i) The following is a fearful example ; “This is the arrow of convic- 
tion, \>J^ich, like a nail driven in a sure place, strikes its roots downwards 
into the earth, and bears fruit upwards.” 

\ii) Sir Eoyle Kochc, an Irish nicinbcr, began a speech thus : “ Mr 
Speaker, 1 sinejll a rut, I sc*e him iloating in the air ; but., mark me, 
I >hall yet nip liim in the binl.'” A similar siabmient is : “Lord Kim- 
licrlcy said that in taking a very large hi to of the Turkish cherry the 
way had been paved for its pai'titi«ni at no distant day." 

4. Bo simple, qui(‘t, nmnly, frank, and straightforward in 
your style, an in your conduct. That is : l»o yourself ! 


SPECIAL (WPTIOXS. 

1. Avoitl tautology. 

Alison says: “It wa.s founded mainly on tlie oitlre monopoly of 
the trade wit li the eohnnes.” Here nit'nr and Wo/A aii^ tauto- 

logieal ; for wonojKil/f means ottitr jfio.v.smMU/, or o/ the ir/uth. 

“ lie aj>pears to enjoy tlic universal e.steem of all men.” Here utiiirrsol. 
i-^ superfluous. 

2. Place, tlie, adverl) as near the w<)rd it inodili(‘s as you 

■Mil. 

“ He not only found her eniplov<Ml, but also ideased and Iraiujuil.” 
Tlic not niJif belongs to t mjJtnftd, ainl should tlierid’ore go with it. 

3. Avoid eiiH:iniiloenti(»ii 

“Her ^liijesty, on niching iV'rtli, partook of hreakfa.'t." Thi^ 
■diould b<j simply hnnl:f<i«hd. Ihit tlio whole M-nlrmc !-}ioMld be i^vust 
into: “On r(!acliiiig Pertli, tlio Queen breakfasted in the station.” 

4. Take, care that your ])arti( ijdes are, attaehed to nouns, and 
that they do not I’uii loose. 

“Alarmed at the new.s, the boat wa.-. launched at onee.” Here 
(dnrmid can, grammatically, agree with hiMit »>nly. Tlio sentence 
shouhl be: “The men, alarmed at the newM, launched their boat at 
once. ” 


5. Ls(‘ a [U’es(‘nt i)articiple as seldom as p(».ssil)le. 

H) “T have di^cument.s jjroving this” is not so strong as “ to prove 
tliis.” 
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(ii) “ He dwelt a long time on the advantages of swift steamers, thun 
accounting fcjr the increase,’* etc. The phrase “ thus accounting " is very 
looHC 3 . Every sentence ought to he neat, firm, and compact. 

m 

6. Kiiiiieinbcir that who = and he or for he; while that 
introdiinos a inoroly adjectival fdauso. 

“ I heard it from the doctor, who told tlie gardener that-works-for. 
tlii'-college.” Here who = and he; and that introduces the adjediv;.! 
scntciin;. 

7. J)<* not cliangci tho Sulycct of your Sentence. 

(i) Anotlicr way of putting this is: “Preserve the unity of lljc 
sentence ! ” 

(ii) “ Archhislioi) Tillotson died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved both by King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Di 
Tenison t<» succee<l him.” The last statement about norninatinff anotlioi 
hishoi) has no natural connection with what goes before. 

(iii) “After wc came tf) anchor, they put me on shore, where I wjb 
welcomed by all rny fi’iends, wlio received mo with the greatest kind 
ness.” This sentence ought to he broken into two. Tlie first shouli 
end with on shore; and the second begin “ Here I was met and, etc.’' 

8. Sec that who or which refers to its proper antecedent. 

“ Shakesp<-aro married Anne Hathaway, the daughter of a yeoman 
to whom he left Ids sc<?ond-bcst bed.” Here the grammatical antecc 
dent is ycomnn; Imt tlie historical and sense- antecedent is certainl;. 
tf (lit fj liter. 

9. Ih) not use and which for which. 

(i) “ I bought 1dm a very nice book as a present, and wliicli cost in' 
ten sldlliiigs.” The and i.^ here wt)r.se tlian useless. 

(ii) If another which luus preceded, of course and which is riglit. 

10. Avoid exaggerated or too strong language. 

Vnpreenh nit'd^ inoitt extraordinary^ incalculaUr, InumUcss, cxtrcmihi 
aicfulfy, seamfalous, stujwndouSy should not be used unless wc know tha 
they arc both true aiul appropriate. 

11. He careful not to mix up dependent with principa 
soiitences. 

“He i-cplicd that he wished to help them, and intended to giv' 
orders to Ids sorvanU.” Here it is doubtful whether intended is co 
ordinate with rejified or with wished. If the former is the case, thei 
we ought to say he intended. 
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12. Be very careful about the right position of each phrase 
or clause in your sentence. 

Til-* following are curioua examples of dislocations or inisplacc- 
nients : “ A piano for sale by a lady^ about to cross the Channel in an 
oak case with carved logs.” “1 believe that, when he died, Cardinal 
Mezzofanti sppke at least fifty languages,” “ Ifo bli‘\v t»ut his hrains 
after bidding his wife good-bye with a gun.” “ Krected to tlie iiieinory 
of John Phillips, aceidcntally shot, as a mark of allectinii by bis 
brother.” “ The Hoard has resolved to erect a building large enough 
to accommodate oOO students three st(»roys high.” “^!r ('ai-lyle has 
taught us that silence is golden in thirty -seven volumes.” 


PUNCTUATION. 

1. Certain signs, called points, are us(‘d in sentonccs to mark 
oif their different parts, and to sliow tlie relation of each part to 
tlie organic wliole, 

(i) Putting in the right points is called punctuation, from Die Latin 
jiunctumf a i»oiiit. From the same word como^>wnrOnf/ and puiiHuditt/. 

2. I'hoso jioints are the fUll stop, the colon, the semicolon, 
tlio dash, and tlie comma. 

3. The full stop (.) or period marks the close of a senlmee. 

4. Tlie colon (:) introdnees (i) a new stat«*nient that may 
he regarded as an after-thought; or (ii) it inlrodiiccs a cata- 
logue of things ; or (iii) it introiluces a form.'d spercli. 

(The word ntlon is Creek, and means limb or 7iu7Hb( r.) 

(i) “Study to acquire a habit of accurate expression: no study is 
• more important.” 

(ii) “ Then follow excellent jiarablo.s aln»ut fame : as that she gaihereth 
etrengih in going ; that she goeth upon the ground, and ycd. liideth her 
head in the clouds ; that in the day-time .she silteth in a watch-tower, 
and flietli most by night.”— Bacon. 

(iii) “ Mr Wilson rose and said : ‘Sir, 1 am wury,’ etc.” 

5. The semicolon is employed when, for rea.sons of .sound or 
of sense, two or more simple senteiK*o.s are thrown into one. 

{Semicolon is Greek, and means huff a colon.) 

(i) “ In the youth of a state, arms do flourish ; in the middle ago (»f 
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a tttatc, learning ; and then both of them together for a time ; in tI^p 
declining age of a state, mechanical arts and merchandise.*’ — Bacon. 

(ii) TiCarn from the birds wh.at foods the thickets yield ; 

Learn from the beasts the physio of the field ; ^ 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave.” — P oi'k. 

6. Tlio dash is iis(mI (i) to introiluco an amplification or ox- 
planatioii; ami (ii) two daslies are often employed in place ..i 
the old parenthesis. 

(i) “ During tlie march a .storm of rain, thunder, and liglitiiing camp 
on -a storm such as is only seen in tropical countries.” 

(ii) “ Kihlions, buckles, buttons, pieces of gold-lace— any tritlcs lie had 
worn — were stored as priceless trea.sures.” 

7. The comma is iis(‘d to indicate a strong pause, oitlim’ nt 
sens(5 or of sdund. 

(i) It is true that the comma is the weakest of all our stops ; hut 
tlicre ai'c many ])auscs which wc oiiglit to make in reading a sentcm c 
aloml that are not nearly strong cnmigh to warrant a comma. 

(ii) It is ladtcr to uiidcrsiop rather than to ovci>ti»|». E(»r oxamjde, 
the last ]iart of the last sentence in tlift paragrajdi above miglit liave 
been piinted tlius ; “there are many ])auses, which wo ought to make, 
in reading a sentence ahuid, that are nob nearly strong enougli to\Nar- 
raiib a laimma.” This is the old-fashioned style ; but such sprinkling of 
commas is mil at all necessary. 

(iii) T’wo things are all that are required to teach ns the use of a 
t'tunma : (//) ob.s»>rvation of the custom of good wi-itcrs ; and (/>) careful 
consideration of the sense and build of our own sentences. 

(iv) 'riie foll»»wing are a few special uses of the comma : — 

{it) It may he used in place of it ml : 

'* Wc llrst endure, tlicii pity, then cmlTiicc.” ■ 

(A) After an address : “John, come here.” 

(c) After certain introductory adverbs, as howi ver, nt Icmjth, at 
laift, etc. “ He came, however, in time to catch the train.'’ 

8. 'rin* point of interrogation (?) is phici‘d jit tlic end of ji 
question. 

9. The point of admiration (!) is idiiployiul to mark a sttite- 
ment wliicli calls f«tr .surprise or Avoiider ; but it is now .seld'Wii 
used. 
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FIGURES OP SPEECH. 

1. "file mind naturally ' tonds, especially when in a state uf 
, xcitenu'iit, to the use of 'what is called figurative language, 
h is as if wo •called upon all the, things wo see or hav(* sihmi ti) 
,'Oiiie forward and help us to express our ovi'rinastering I'lnotions. 
hi fact, the external shows of nature are, UMpiired to (‘xpress the 
iiit(;rnal movements of the mind ; the. c‘xti‘rnal world provides a 
language for the internrd or mental Av«»rl<l. lli'iice avc timl all 
language, full of figures of speech, 'rhough avo do not m>tii‘e. 
them at the time, aa'o can hardly o])en our mouths Avithout using 
tlumi. As Ihitler says in his famous poem : — 

“For Hudibras, — lie could iidt opo 
Hid inoutli, but out there Hew a trope.” ^ 

AVc speak of a toAVii being of a head ; a hard 

heart; //vm/cf/ Avonls; ///o/r/m/ elncpiciice; /vVf////, suoav; ufonraf 
of Avords; llni f hirst.// ground; the (najrf/ sea. AVe. speak td’ 
ilod’s AVord Ix'ing a lif/ht to onr feet and a laa/p to our path. 

2. Tills kind of language has lieeii examined, e.lassiliial, and 
Miranged under heads; and the, chief tignri's of speeidi ari^ called 
Simile, Metaphor, Personification, Allegory, Synecdoche, 
Metonymy, and Hyperbole. 

3. A Simile is a comparison that is limited to one point. 
‘•Jones fought like, a lion.’* licrc the, single ]»oint of likeness 
ImIavimui Join’s and the lion i.s the bravery of the Jighting of 
each. 

{Simile cMiiics from tlic Latin mtiiiliXf like.) 

: i) “ lli.s .<[fcar Wit'S like the 7na.-t, of a “ Mi.-s .•'iilti' tens uti-ikeu 

slowii like rain,” siy.s (‘hauecr. ‘*Ap<»lli) eaiuc like the iii^^ht,” 
lloiin'r. “Hi.s words fell soft, like .'<iiww upon the gnueid,” the 
words used by }i<»incr in sjicaking of Ulys.-<e.'», “It .stirs the lieart 
like the sound of a trumpet” .said Sir Philip Sidney in .speaking cJ 
the ballad of “ ('bevy ('liii.se.’'’ Tenny.soii admiral »ly eoinparcs a miller 
covered with flour to “a working-lieu in ]iloss«>m-dust,.” 

' .1 <ni//r — from (ireek trnpos, a turning. A word that lias ]»eeri turned 
fr<im its ordinary and primary u.se. From the Hamc root <'omo tropicB 
md tropical. 
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4. A Metaphor is a simile with the words Hlc^ or as left out. 
Instead of saying “Koderick Dim fought like a lion/* we usu u 
metaphor, and say “ He wan a lion in the tight.” 

{MiVqJwr is a Orcck word meaning transference.) 


(i) All language, as wc liavo seen, is full of metaiihors. Hence lan- 
guage has heen ealle<l “fossil jioctry.” Thus, even in very ordinary 
prose, we may say, “tlio wish \n father to the thought;” “the new- 
was a dagi/er to his heart;” or wc speak of the Jira of pijussion; of a 
ray of hope ; ajfask of wit ; .a thought striking us ; and so on. 

(ii) ]Jy fre(picnt use, and by forgetfulness, many metaphors have lo.-t 
their figurative character. Thus wc use the words provide (to see 
beforehand), edify (to build uii), express (to siiuceze out), deUct (In 
unroof), riinLinate. (to cliew the cud), without the smallest feeling of 
their metaplKuical character. 

(iii) We must never rnix our metaphoj*s. It will not do to say : “In 
a moment the thunderbolt was on them, ddiujbvj the countiy witli 
invaders.” “ I will now embark upon the feature on which this question 
mainly hinyes,** 

(iv) Metaphors and similes may be mixed. Thus Tiongfellow ; — 


a... I « f Tiic day is done ; and the darkness 
Metaphor,.. [ u.o\vings of night, 

Q. .1 j As a feather is waftc;d dow'invard 
^ I From an eagle in his llight. 

(v) A metaphor is a figure iii which the objects compared are treatei! 
by the mind as identical for tlie time being. A simile simply ti’cat-« 
tliem afl resemUiny one another ; and the mind keeps the two carefully 
apart. 


5. Personification is that figure hy wliicdi, undcu’ the. iidluenci' 
of strong fooling, we attribute life and mind to impersonal and 
iiianiniato things. 

(i) Thus w’C speak, in j»oetie and imj>a.s.sioned language, ol pale Fear ; 

ynunt Famine; f/jvrn-ri/rff Jealou.sy ; ami nhite-hatuUd Hope. The morn- 
ing is said to the winds to lehisper; the oak.s to siyh; and the 

brooks to pirattle. 

(ii) Milton, in the ‘Paradise Lo.st,’ ix. 7S0, thus describes the fall of 
Kvo 

“ .S<» saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching tn Iho fruit, .she plucked, slio ate ! 

Earth /rZf the v'ound; and Nature, from her seal, 

SighiJiij through all her works, gave signs otu oc 
That all was lost.” 
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Shelley’s ‘ Cloud ’ is one long personification. 

(iii) When the personified object is directly addressed, the figui e is 
called Apostrophe. Thus we have, “0 Death, where is thy sting? 
0 G?ave, wdiere is thy victory ? ” 

6. All Allegory is a coiitiimous personilicatiDii in ilio fnrni of 
. ji story. 

(i) The genus is personification ; the differentia, a slory ; and the 
species is an allegory. 

(ii) Milton’s “ Death and Sin,” in the tenth h»)ok of tlie * Paradise 
Lost,’ is a short allegory. Spensers * Faerie Quecne* ainl Ihinyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progrevs ’ arc long allegories. 

(iii) A short allegory is called a Fable. 

7. Synecdoche is that figure of speech by whii h a part is 
put for tho whole. Tims \vc say, in a iiion^ striking fashion, 
Wojul instead of food ; acai-lhront for a wnrdcrvr; fifty fufd for 
fifty shi'pa; all hondfi at work. 

(i) Lear, in the lieight of his mad rage against Ins daughters, Hhouis, 
“I abjure all roofn / ” 

(ii) The name of the material — {is a part of the whole pnxluction — is 
sometimes used for the thing made; as cold sted for the sirord ; tlie 
marhle speaks ; the canvan glows. 

8. Metonymy is that figuni of spooch hy whicli ji thing is 
named, not with its own name, hut hy some accompaniment. 
Thus we sa}^, tho crown for the hunj; the. .sirnrd. for jtjn/sirul 
force. 

(The word metonymy is a Greek word meaning chmvjc of namf','<.) 

We write the ermine for the bench of judycn ; the mitre for the 
• bishops; red tape for ojUcial routine; a lony purse for a yreut dad of 
money ; the bottle for habits of drunkenness. 

9. Hyperbola or Exaggeration is a figure ])y Avhicli niiicli 
more is said than is literally true. This is of course the re- 
sult of very strong emotion. 

(i) Milton say.s : — 

“So frowned the mighty combatants, tliat hell 
Grew (barker at their fruwii." 

(ii) Scott, ill * Kenilworth,’ has this passage ; " Tlic mind of England’s 
Elizabeth was like one of those ancient Druidical inonuincnts called 
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rooking-Rtones. The finger of Cupitl, boy as he is painted, could put 
her feelings in motion ; hut tlic jtower of Hfreules could not have d * 
Ktroycd their cquililiriuiii.” 

• 

10. Th(i following is a suiiiinary of the chief of the ahov,* 
slalom outs : - - 

1. A Kigiin; of Speech employs a vivid or striking imap - 

of something without to express a feeling or idm 
within. 

2. A Simihi uses an exUTiial inmgc with the word like. 

‘1. A Metaphor uses the same image without the word like, 
t. A reisonilication is a metaphor taken from a person oi 
living being. 

5. An allegory is a continuous personification. 


PARAPHRASING. 

1. Paraphrasing is a kind of exercise that is not witlmut 
its us(‘s. Thes(‘ uses are. chiefly two : (i) to hind the learnerV 
attention elosidy to ev<*ry word ami phrase, meaning and shade 
of meaning; and (ii) to enable the teacher to S(*e whetlei 
the learner has aeeuralely and fully understood the passage. 
r»ut no one. <‘an liop(‘, to improve on the style «»f a poem by 
t liming tlie Avords and phrases of the poijt into other language : 
the idiange made is always- or almo.st always --a ediange for tie- 
worse. 

2. I Passages from gooil prose Avriters are soniidimes given out 
to ] Kira pi ira.se, hut most often pas.sages from potdieal Avriter.s. 
'rile reason of this is that p«)elry is in gimeral imieli more highly 
eompivssetl than prose, and henee the meaning is somidime.s 
ohseiiri', for Avant of a little, more expansion. 'rh(‘- folloAving 
lines by Sir Henry AVidion, 11 h‘ Provost of Eton (College, are 
a good example of iniich thought compressed within a littl** 
space : — 
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THE HAPPY LIFE. 

1. How lianj)}’ irf he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will — 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

2. Whose passions not his masters are, 

Whose soul is still i>reparcd for deatli — 

Not tied unto the worldly care 

Of public fame or jwivatc breath ! 

3. WHio envies none that ehance doth raise. 

Or vice; wRo never understt»od 

How deepest wounds arc given by ]u*aise ■ 

Nor rules of .state, but rules of good ; 

4. Who hatli his life from humours freed, 

Whose con.scicnce is his stnuig retreat. ; 

Wlmso stjite can iieit.Iier thitterers fe<'d, 

Nor ruin make accusers gr<‘at ; 

5. Who (Jod doth late .and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend . 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-eho.scn bo(»k or friend : - 

G. This man i.s freed from .servile bniul.s 
Of ln)pe to rise, t>r fear to fall — 
fjord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And, having nothing, yet hath all. 

3. Let US try now to paraplirase tlicst; lines - tliat is, to de- 
velop the thought hy the aid of more, words. I>ut, though we, 
are ohligod to us(‘ mor(3 words, we must ib) our utmost to lind and 
• to employ the most fitting. Wc must not merely throw down 
a ma.ss of words and i)lira.s(‘S, and leave tin* r«;a<l(‘r to make Ins 
own sehiotion and to givjpe among them for the mcNining. 

1. How happy, hy birth .as well as hy cdne,.ation, is the man who is not 
obliged to be a .slave to the will of aimtluT — wln'S(! only armour is his 
honesty and .sij)ii)le goodne.s.s, whose be.st and utJin^st .skill lies in plain 
straightforwardnc.s.'?., 

2. How h.aj)py is the man who is in it the slave of hi.^ own jias-sioiis, 
wlm.-iC soul is .‘ilway.s jirepare<l for death, who is not tied to the world 
or the world’s opinion by anxiety about his public reputation or ihe 
tattle of individuals. 
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3. Happy, too, because he envies no man who has been raised to rank 
by ac(;ideiit or by vicious means ; because he never understood the sneer 
tliat stabs while it seems to praise ; because he cares nothing for rules 
of expediency or of policy, but thinks only of what is good and »ght. 

4. Who lias freed himself from obedience to humours and to whims, 
whose conscience is his sure stronghold ; whose rank is not exalteil 
enough to draw flatterers, or to tempt accusers to build their own 
greatness upon his fall. 

5. AVho, night and morning, asks God for grace, and not for gifts ; 
and fills his day W’ith the study of a good book or conversation with 
a thoughtful friend. 

fl. This man is freed from the slavery o*f hope and fear — the hope of 
rising, tlu; fear of falling — lord, not of lands, but of himself ; and though 
wiflitjut wealth or possessions, yet having all that the heart of man need 
desire. 


THE GRAMMAR OF VERSE, OR PROSODY. 

1. Verse is tlio form of i)octry; and Prosody is the part of 
(irammai* whioli doals with the laws and nature of verse. 

(i) Verse comes from the Latin versa, turned. Orntio versa was 
“ turiKMl speecli ’’—that is, when the line came t<) an end, the reader or 
writer or jniiiter lia<l to begin a new line. It is opposed to oratio 
prorsa, wliicli means “straight-on speech’’ — whence our word prose. A 
line ill pi'o.>e mai/ be of any length ; a line in verse be of tlie length 
which the poet gives to it. 

(ii) It is of imiiortancc for us to become acquainted with the laws of 
verse. Fir.st, because it enables us to enjoy poetry more. Secondly, it 
enables us to j*ea<l poetry better — and to avoid putting an emphasis on 
a syllable, merely because it is accented. Thirdly, it shows us liuw to 
wi-ite verse ; and the writing of verse is very good practice in comiiositioii 
— as it compels us to choose the right jdirase, and makes us draw upon 
our st(jre of words to substitute and to improve liere or there. 

2. A'ersi' ditl’rr.s from prose in two tilings ; (i) in the regular 
recurrence of accents; Jind (ii) in the proportion of iin- 
iif:cent(?d to nceented sylliihles. 

(i) Thus, in the line 

In answer nought' could An'gus spc.ak', 
the accent occurs regularly in evci^' second syllabic. 
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(ii) But, in tlie line 

Mer'rily, iner'rily, shall' we live now', 

tlie swccnt not only comes first, but there are two unaccented syllables 
for every one that is accented (except in the last' foot). 

3. Every English word of more than one syllable lias an 
iccent on oile of its syllables. 

(i) Bcfjin*, commemVj atUtc.k' have the accent on the last syllable. 

(ii) Ilaji'pij, wcVcomc have the accent on tlie first syllable. 

4. Eiiglisli verse is made up of lines ; cacli line of verse con- 
tains a fixed number of accents; each ac^cent lias a fixed 
number of unaccented syllables attatdied tt) it. 

(i) Let UH take those linos from ‘Maniii<jn* (canto v.) : — 

Who loves' 1 Hot iiiore' | the night/ 1 of June/ 

Than iluir I l)c(‘eju' | ber’.s gloom' | of noon'? 

Rach line here contains four accents ; the accented syllablo comes last ; 
each accented syllable has one unaccented attaclied to it. 

(ii) Now lot us coiiij)arc tliesc lines fnmi T. Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs ” : 

Touch' her imt j scorn'fnily, 

'riiink' of lier 1 inonrn'fully. 

Each line here contains two accents ; the acccntc<l syllahle comes first ; 
and each accented syllablo has two unacc(*iiicd syllables attached to ii. 

5. Olio accented syll:il»l(^ 4 (»nc or two unaccented, tiikiiii 
togotluu’, i.s called ii foot. A f<)<»t is ilio unit of metric 

Let X ,ifnvd for an unaccented^ (did a for tui ac.reided syllahh'. 

6. Ono preceded by one umicccuited sylhihlo h 

called ail Iambus. Its formula i.s xa. — On(3 accented syllable 
followed l)y one unaccented is called a Trochee. Its formula 
is ax. 

(i) The following arc iambuses ; /'cr/iaps' ; cimdunn' ; compel*; with- 
out* ; career*. 

. (ii) The following arc trocliecs : Oentle; riv*cr; hi*dy ; ra*ven; tum'Uc. 

(iii) The following verse is made up of four iambuses— tliat is, it is 
iambic verse : — 

Twcrc long', | an«l nood' ] less, here' ] to tell' 
flow to my hand these |iai)ers full. 
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(iv) Tlie following verse is rnacic up of four trochees— that is, it i? 
trochaic - 

III' Ill's i cli.iiii'lx'r, I weak' and | dy'in^' 

Was IJie Noriiian 1»aron I)'!!!};. 

(v) Tain' I hies march' j from short' | to long'. 

(vi) Tro'rhce | trijis' from | long' to | short' — | . 

t 

7. OjKj a(!C(‘iit(*(l Hjllaljlc preceded I)}" two iinacctiiitcd is 
(riillod an Anapaest. Its foriinila is xxa. — One accenttMl syl- 
lalilo followed l)y two nnacccnted is called a Dactyl. Its 
foriimla is axx. 

(i) 'rhe following arc anapicsts : Serenade'; disajtpcar' ; ctmprehcnd : 

inh'reede. 

(ii) The following arc dactyls ; //(ip'piVy; mcr'rily; um'ilnr; hil'lou'if. 

(iii) 'riio following liiic.s are in aiiapicstic verso : — 

I am moll' | aivli of all' | 1 sur\'i*y', 

My right then* is none to disjiiite. 

(iv) AVitli a leap' | and a hound' | the .swift an' | apiesta throng' | , 

(v) 'riic following arc in dactylic verse : — 

('an'non (o ( right' of them | 

(^Hn'nou to I left' of them |, 

(a) 'riic word dactyl comes from the (Jrcck daHtdos^ a finger. 
For a linger has one long ainl two short joints. 

(I/) 'fhe word annpnst comes from two Greek words : paio, I 
strike, and rn/o, ha«'k ; hoeaiisc it is the rnrrar of a dactyl. 

8. Tim Anu]).'T*st lielongs to llm .same kind or system of verse 
MS tin*, lanilius ; liecjiuso tin* acimnlrd .syllalili^ in (‘Mc.li conu's last. 
— The. Dactyl lielongs to the same kind nr system of verse as 
the 'I’roeliiH* ; lieejinse tlio accented vsyllalile in each comes first. 

(i) Heine unapa'sls and iamhus(*s may he mixed (as in “My right'] 
there is luiin*' j to dispute' j ”); ami .so may dactyls and trochees (as in 
“ Hark' to the j .sniii'inons j ”). 

^iil liut we very seldom see a trochee introduced into an iamhic line ; 
or an i/imhus into a trochaic. 

9. An accented syllable with one nnaccenled syllable on each 
side of it is called an Amphibrach. It.s formula is xax. 

The wonl am/diihrach eomes from two Greek words : amphi, on hoth 
sides; and brachu$. short. (Compare amphitjinas.) 
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(i) The following are amphibrachs : Despai/ing; almight y; trnnaid'- 
ous : (krcii'fnl. 

(ii) Tlie following is an aiiiphibrachic line : — 

Tlioro caim:' to | the heacli' a j iHH)r ox'ile | of K rin |. 

10. A vtnvso iiiiulti up of iaiiilnises is csillfil lambic Vorso ; 
i.f trocltoos, Ttochaic; of anapji'sts, Anapaestic; aiul of dactvls, 
Dactylic. 

11. A verso of llireo feet is calliHl Trimeter; of IVnir IVol, 
Tetrameter; of live fi‘et, Pentameter; ninl of six fiv't, Hex- 
ameter. 

(i) Wc find the jirefixes of these words in Triangle ; Trtrareh (a ruler 
over a fourth i>art) ; Pentatnich (the jirv honks of Moses); and I/(xagnn 
(a figure with six corners oi- angles). 

12. r>y iiiudi the most usual kind of vt'vso. in Knglisli is 
Iambic Verse. 

(i) Iambic Tetrameter (4xa) is the metre of most of Sc«)tt's poems ; 
of (\)ventry I’ivtmore’s “Angc‘1 in the House’*; of (lay’s Kuhl(‘s, and 
many other p<»ems of the eigliteenth century. 

(ii) lambic Pentameter (6xa) is the most. comnM»n line in English 
verse. There are prohahly more, than a. thousand iamha* pentameter 
lines for one iJiat there exists of any idher kind, lamhie P<*ntam<jter is 
the verse of Cliaueer, of Shakespean*, <»f Milton, of Di-yden, of Pojte, ami 
of almost all our greater English poets. 

13. liliyiiKMl liiiiiliie Ih iiiaiin-.ter is called Heroic Vorsc ; iiii- 
iliymed, it is called Blank Verse. 

(i) Any unrhynied verse may he called blank— such as the veiso eni- 
I'loyed hy fionghdlow in his “Hiawatha” — hut the tr'rm i.s usually 
restricted to the uiiihymed iamhie ])ejitam<?l(T. 

* (ii) l?lank verse is the no] dot (^f all vciw. It sums the (ra^iic.-^t to 
write ; it is tlie most diflieuli. It is tdio ve.ive of Shakef<])eare ami Milton 
and of most of our great dramatists. 

14. Iambic Trimeter cnnsi.'-ts of llircc, iamlmscs; and ilK 
fonnuhi is :3xa. 

The king' | was on' j his throne; | 

His .si' I 1raj*s thronged' j the hall’; | 

A thou' j sand bright' | lamps .«honc' | 

On that' [ high fes’ ! tival'. [ 

There is very little of this kind uf verse in English. 
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15. Iambic Tetrameter consists of four iambuses; and its 
formula is 4xa. 

The fire/ | with well' | dried logs' | supplied,' | 

Went roi'u*' | ing up' | the chirn' | ncy wide'; \ 

The huge' | hall-ta' | ble’s oak' | cii face' | 

Scrubbed till' [ it shone/ | the day' | to grace/ | 

I 

Tlitiio is a good deal of this verse in English ; and most of it 
is by Scott. 

16. Tamlnc Tetrameter with lambic Trinujtor in alternate 
liiKiS — tile second and fourth rhyming — is calbjd Ballad Metre. 
When used, as it often is, in hymns, it is called Service Metre. 

They bet him high upon a cart;; -ixa 
The hangman rode below; — 3xa 
They drew his hand.s lichind hib l>ack, = 4xa 
And l)arcd liw imblc brow. ~3xa 

This is the metro of Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient Koine,’ of 
Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last !Minstr(d,’ and many other pociiis. 
Scott mixes fretpieiitly, hut at quite irregular intervals, tlic 
iambic trirnotor with the iamhic tetrameter; and this he calloil 
the “ light-liorse gallop of verse.” 

Front,, ilaiik, and rear, the biiuadroiw swecp = 4xa 
To break the Scottish circle decp, = 4xa 

That fought' I around' ] their king.' = 3. \ a 

17. lambic Pentameter consists of five iambuses; and its 
formula is 5xa. 

(i) The following is rbyincd iambic pentameter : — 

True wit' I is n:i' 1 ture to' | a«lvan' | drossed/ l=5x.a 
AVh.afc oft' I was fhoiiglit,' | but neVr' | so wrll' | (.‘xpif.s.scd.' |=5xa 

(ii) The following is unrhymed iambic j)ontamcter : - 

You all' I do know' | this man' | tic ; I' | remem' | her- Ox a 
Tho llrst' I time ev' j er Cos' | ar put' | it on'.|-- Tixa. 

The first extract is from Pope's “Essay on Criticism”; the 
second fnun Shakespeare’s “Julius Ciesar.” 

18. lambic Hexameter consists of six iambuses; and its 
formula is 6xa. 
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(i) The following is from Drayton’s ‘‘ Polyolbion ” ; — 

UiKm the Midlands now the industrious muse doth fall, 

That shiro which we ilio heart of England well may eall.|~6xa 

Tlie olyection to this kind of verso is its intolerahle monotony. 
It pretends to be hexameter ; but it is indeed simply two tri- 
•nieter verses f)rinted in one long line. The monotony comes 
from the fact that the pause is always in the middle of the line, 
'riiere is very little of this kind of verse in Englisli. The line 
of 6 xa is also called an Alexandrine, and is used to close the 
long stanza employed by Spenser. 

19. Trochaic Tetrameter consists of four trochees 3 and its 
formula is 4 ax. 

(i) The following is rhymed trochaic tetrameter : — 

When the heathen elang-|-=4nv 

Ih)und iMiloaguereil (’hester rang, -)=4iix 
Veiled nun and friar gmy- j.^4ax 
Marched from liaiigur's fair uhbaye - |-4ax 

It will be noticed tliat eacli lim*. has a syllable wanting to 
make up the four comph'te feet. IJut tlio missing syllabh^ is 
only an unaccented s^dlalde; and the line contains four ac- 
cents. friie ahovo extract is from “The Monks of Dangor’s 
^larch,” hy Scott.) 

(ii) The following is unrhymed trochaic tetrameter 

Then the | little | Ilia | watha | -4ax 
Learned of ( ev’iy | bird the | language, |- lax 
Learned their | names and | all their | se^Tcts, |=4ax 
IIow they j built their | nests in | sunimer, |-4ax 
Wliere they | hid them | selves in | winter, |--4ax 
Talked with | them when | e’er he | met tbi iii, |-4ax 
Called them | “ Hia 1 watha’s 1 Chickens," |-4ax 

It will be observed that, in the aln>v(j lim's from Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha,” each trochee is complete ; and tliis is the case 
throughout the whole of this poem, “iriaw’alha” is the only 
long poem in the language that is written in unrhymed troediec's. 

20. Trochaic Octometer consists of eiglit troclu^es; and its 
formula is 8 ax. 

(i) The chief example of it that we have is Tennyson’s poem of 
“Locksley Hall”:— 
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Corn'niflfts, | It-avc' | liere' a | lit'tlc, | while' as | yet' 'tis | car'ly | inom'-|=8ax 
Leave' me) lure', and,) when' you|wjint' me, | sound' upjori' the |l)irgle| horn' ~|=» r.. 

(ii) Tlxivc is a syllable wanting in each line of “ Lockslcy Hall” ; but 
it In only an unaccented nyllablc. Eacli line consists of eight d!Rcent>. 

21. Anapaestic Tetrameter consists of four aiiapopsts; ai].; 
its foriiiiila is 4xxa. 

(i) There is very little anapiostic verse in Phiglish ; and wliat litt]*.' 
there (ixists is written in tcitramctcr. ‘ 

(ii) The following lines, from “Maegregors’ Uathcring,” by Scott, 
in aiiapa stic verse : — 

'I'lie iiKioii's' I on Iho lake', | and the mist’s' 1 on the hvae', | - Ixxa 
Ami the. elan' | has a name' | that is name' | less by day'. | --4 xxa 

(iii) It will ])C observed that tlic first line begins with an iambus. 
Tliis is adiuissilile ; because an iambus and an anaiwst, both having tin 
ice.imtcil syllable last, l>elong to the same system. 

22. Dactylic Dimeter consists of twonadyls; and its forimild 
is 2ii.\x. 

(i) A well-known example is Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light 
lirigade.” 

Can'mni (o | right' (d’lliem, | ‘Jaxx 
Can' non (o | left' »ifthem, j ‘iaxx 
Catj'non be | hind' tliem, - | I’uxx 

Vol'leyedand j Ihun'dere*!. - [ L'axx 

(ii) It will bn observed that the last two lines want a syllable to make 
up the two dactyls. ISuch a line is said to bc=:2axx - (minus). 

(iii) Or we may say that the last foot is a trochee ; for a trochee ami 
a ilactyl can go together in one line, both belonging to the same system 

- both having their accented syllable first. 

23. Dactylic Tetrameter consists of four dactyls ; and its for- 
mula is la XX. 

(i) llisho}) Heber’s hymn is one of the best examples : — 

Ih ight'ost ami | host' of the | sons' of the | morn'ing. 

(ii) The last foot here again is a trochee. 

(iii) There is very little of this kind of verse in English poetry. 

24. Amphibrachic Tetrameter consists of four amphibraclis ; 
and its formula is 4xax. 
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(i) Campbell’s wcll-kiiowTi poem is a good example : — 

There came' to ( the Wach' a | poor ox'ile | K'riti. 

(ii) There are very few examples in English of tins kind of verse. 

25. The following linos hy Coloviilgo give both ex:nu])les innl 
ilrscriptioiis of the most important metres (‘X])laine(l in tlu‘ piv- 
eLiling paragraphs. It mnst he ohsi‘rveil that C«>leriilge uses the 
term loinj for (urenini : and short for umirn'ofnl syllables: — 

Tro'elu'e | t.rii)s' from | long' to | .slu)rt' - \ 

From long to long in solemn sort, 

Sh)w sp(ni I dec* stalks :i strong' ft»ot, yet | ill' able 
K'ver to | Of)iiie' up with | dae'tyl tri | syl'lahle | . 
lam' I hies mareh' | frtun .sho'rt | to long' | ; 

With a leap' | and a homul' | the swift an' | apu sls tlnong' ' ; 
One syl'Ia | hie long' with | one short' ai | each sith* - [ 
Amphi'hracli | ys liastes' with | a state'Iy | stride. 

26. A Yers(i with a syllable over and above ih(‘ number «»f 
feet of whicdi it consists is ealle*! Hypermetrical. 

(i) Thus, Coleridge has, in his ‘‘ Ain-ient Mariner”- - 
Ihiy Jif 1 ter j <lay af | tt-r «lay, | 

Wi! stuck ; | hmi- Im alli | imr mo j linn, (hy/tn-) 

As id j 1(! ns | n ]*aint | cd slijp | 

Upon 1 a paint [ c<l o • c«*aii. (/i.i/p<’< ) 

Here the syllahlos tion luul coin are over from tin; ianilo'r Iriniei.i'r 
verse, aii<l the line is therefore said to be hypermetrical. 

27. A vtirse witli a syllahh* wanting to tlui number of h-et 
of which it consists is said to lu*. defective. 

(i) Thus, in Scott’s Monks of Hangor”--’ 

Slangli'tfn'd | dfovn' by | ln-alhVii 1 blade'-- | lax - 
Haii'gor'.s j iii'acc’lul | monks' arc | lai<l’. - [lax - 

• we find a syllable wanting to caeli line. IJut that .-yllalde is an nii- 
aeoented one ; anil tlic verse eon.sists of four trochees //n'io/.'f one sy lliiblo, 
or 4 ax - . 

(ii) Caution!- Some persons confuse tlie <lefcctive with the hyper- 
metrical line. Thus, in the vcr.ses— 

Sliair I ( wast'ing ( in' «b* ( sjiair', - j 
\y. •' bf 1 eaiise a j wom'aii'.s | laii-'V - | 

the syllabic .spair is not bypermctrical. An unaecenixMl syllable is 
wanting to it; and the lines are 4 ax defective or minus. 

^ A spondee consists of two long or accented syllables. It is a foot not 
employed in English ; but it exists iii the twf> words mam and jarcmli. 
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28. Rhyme luw buoii definod by Milton as ^ the “jinglin;: 
.sound of lik<i ondings.” It may also be defined as a corre- 
spondence in sound at the ends of liiK-s in poetry. 

(i) Rhyme Ls i»n)i»f!rly spelled rime. The word originally meant 
hcr; and the Old English word for arithmetic was rime-craft. It 
received its jjrescnt set of letters from a confusion witli the Creek wonl 
rhythm, wliicli means a Jiowiity. 

(ii) Professor Skeat says “it is one of the worst-spelt words in the- 
language.” “It is,” he says, “impossible tf) find an instance of tlie 
spelling rhyme before l,0r>0.” Shakespeare generally wrote rime. 

29. rhyme can bo good unless it satisfies four conditions. 
These an*. : - 

1. Tli(^ rliyniing syllable must bo accented. Thus ritu/ 

rhyiiK's witli but not with think!in(j. 

2. The vowel sound mu.st b(‘, the same — to the oar, that is ; 

though not neces.sarily to tlie (^yo. Tims htm and 
are not good rhymes. 

,‘k The. filial consonant mu.st bo the same. i^Mix and Irirlof 
are good rhymes ; because x — A>’.) 

1. The preceding consonant must be diffiu’eiit. 

Beat and fed; jump and pump are good rhymes. 

30. 'fhe English language is very p<ior in rhymes, wlnii 
compared with Italian or Oennan. Accordingly, half-rhymes 
arc admissible, and are frequently employed. 

The following rhymes may be used 

Sun. Love. Allow. Ever. Taste. 

Gone, Move. Bestow. River. Past. 
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TIIK C.ESUKA. 

31. 'J'lio, rhythm or musical How of vi'rsti depi'iuls on the 
Viiricd succcssitjn of jHirases of iliireivnt hnij^tlis. Ihii, nu)st of 
;ill, it is upon the Caesura, and tlie position of the Ciosura, 
that musical How do])('iids. 

Thfi wnnl cn\wm is a Latin wind, ami means a niUititj. 

32. The Ca'surti in a lino is the rest or lialt or break or 
p.nise fen- the? voice in reading aloud. It is foiiml in short as 
wi-ll as in long lines. 

(i) The following is an exainplo from the short lines of ‘Mariwion’ 
(vi. X\2 ) - 

More jdrascil that || in a harkioms ap- 
2J lie }^av« nuU* Scntlaml || Virgil's i>agf, 

1 Than that H Ijeiic.ath his nilo hr hold 

2 The liishonric 1| affair Dnnkold. 

It will be seen from this that Sir Walter Scott takes care to vary the 
position of the ciusura in each liiie—soiuctimes having it after 1.^ feet, 
sometimes after 2 ; and so on. 

(ii) The following is an oxaniplc from the lc»ng linos of the “ Lyeidas ” 
r»f Milton : — 

2 Now, l.yeidas, H tho. slirphords wrrp no more ; 

1 Ilonerforth |1 Ihfiii art tin* gonins of the sIioj p 

3 In thy largo roronipciiM*, H and shalt hr gaod 
2.\ To all that wander it in that perilous flood. 

Milbni, too, is careful to vary the position of his ciesura ; and most of 
the music and much of the hnauty of his blank verse de))Cinl upon tin* 
fact that the cresura ajjpoars now at tlic beginning, now at the middle, 
now at the end of his lines ; and never in the same place in two c«>n- 
. secutive verses. 

(iii) Of all the great writers of Englisli verse, Pope is the one wlio 
I'laccs the cicsura wonst — worst, because it is almo.'.t always in the 
same place. Let us take an example from his “Rajtc of the Lock” 
(canto i.) ; — 

2 Thr busy sybdis jj surronnd their d.uling carr, 

2 These set the hrad, |! ;ind thrsr divide Ihr hair ; 

2 Some fold the sleeve, || whilst others plait tlie gown ; 

2 And Betty’s pr.ai.sed 1| for labours not her own. 

And so he goes on for thousands upon thousands of verses. The syinhol 
of Pope’s cajaura is a straight line ; the symbol of Milton’s is “the line 
of beauty ” — a line of perpetually varying and harmonious curves. 
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THE 8TAXZA. 

33. A Stanza is a group of rhymed lines. 

The; wor.l cmiih's from rin ohl Italian wonl, sfantin, an abodn. 

34. Two rliyiilfMl linos arte callod a couplet; and this may 1 ■ 
looked 111)011 as tli(^ sliortost kind of stanza. 

(i) 'I’liu iijorii usuiil couplet in Knj'lisli consists of two rliyiiied iamb;.- 
jxMilanietor linos. Tliis is eallcfl the “heroic couplet." 

35. A stanza <»f three rliymod linos is oalliMl a. triplet. 

(i) A very I'oo*! example is tf> be bmnd in Tennyson’s poem of “T!,c 
'I’wo Voices,” wliicli consists entirely »>f triplets 

“ WliaO'Vcr .‘:ortow sailli, 

No life lli.il liffatlM'S with biim.'iu bri'alli 
Has (-viT truly lojiyrd fur ilralli." 

36. A stanza of four vhyinoA linos-— of whioli Iho. lir.st (sonn- 
tinios) rhyinos with tho third, and the second (always) with 
tln^ fourth —is (tailed a quatrain. 

(I) Tlie ordinary ballad metre ctmsists of (piatrains— that is, f<n;r 
lines, two of iambic tetrameter, and two «>£ iambic, trimeter. 

(ii) A (piatrain of iambic pentamelors is called Elegiac Verse. Tin. 
best known example is (Iray'.s “ Klo^^y in a Country C’liurchyard." 

37. A stanza of six linos is oallod a sextant. 

(i) Tboi ii are many kinds. One is nsed In Hood's “ Dream of 
Aram," wliicli is writtem in Ixa and oxa ; the ."ocond, fourth, and ."ixtii 
lines rhyming'. 

(ii) Anotljcr in Whittier’s “I’arclay of ITry,” which has the lii^l any 
s(*cond lines, the third and sixth, the fourth and tifth, rhyming 
I’ach other. 

(iii^ .Vnothcr in Lowell’s “ Vussoiif,” wliich has the first and thiol 
linos, the second and fourth, atnl the tiffli and sixth rliyniing. 

38. A .stanza eight linos is oallod an octavo, or ottava 
rima. 

(Prniimim’i’tl oittihm rcema.) 

39. A stanza of nine linos is oallod tho Spenserian stanza, 
hooanst' Edmund SjuMi.sor employod it in liis “ Faerie Qneent*." 
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(i) The first eight lines of this stanza arc in 5xa ; the last lino, in fix a. 

(ii) The rhymes run thus : abab ; be bee. 


40 . A sh(jrfc poem of fourteen iambic peiitaiiieier linos — ^villl 
u‘ rhymes arranged in a peculiar way — is called a sonnet. 

(i^ This is ii form ^Yhk•ll lias been imiuirleil into Knglaml I'roiii Italy, 
where it Wfis cultivated )>y many - the greate.-l jimoiig the>e l»ciiit; 

Dante ami IVtrareh, both of them j^ets «»l‘ tlie thirteeiiili ientiu\. 
The bcht KnghMi >oniiet-wnters are Milton, worth, ami .Mis 

Drowning. 

(ii) Tlie sonnet coiisi.'-ls of two parts— an octave (of eight lines), ami 
a sestette (of six). Tlie rhymes in the octave are i»flen Viirieil, being 
t'omelinies abba, aeca : those in the sestette are sMim'liim's abe, abe ; 
or ababee. 


(iii) Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” are not fi>rnietl i*n the Italian model, 
ami ean hardly be ealled sonnets jit idl. Tluw are reidly short ptieiiis of 
Ibree (juatraiiis, ending in each case witli a rhymed couplet. 


(iv) The following is Wordsworth’s sonnet on “ ’I’m-: Sonnkt ” : - 


/“Sc<ini Hot the, Soiiurl, ; critic, you Iia\c frowiicil 
.Mimlk’ss of its lionours: witli this key 
Sliiikspciiro niilorketl his licart; the iiicloily 
Of this small lute gave case to IN-lrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe ilid Tasso soujul ; 

With it (’aimii'iis sojtlhid an exile’s grief; 

The smiiiet g 1 itlcre<l a gay m>iilc leaf 
\\mid (111! cypress with which Daidc crowned 
plis visionary lirow; a glow-worm lamp 
lit cheered mild Spenser, called from laiiylaml 
*To struggle thn)ugh dark w.ays; ami when a damp 
i Kell riiund the palh of Milton, in his hand 
The thing lieeame a tnimiiet, wlieiiee he Mew 
VSoul-animalirig strains-alas, loo few!" 
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KXKllCiSE 1. (Introdiivtioii, p. ,*i). 

1. What do you uiidcrstaud hy tho language of a people? 2. Dis- 
Liiiguish between plionetics and alpliabetics. ,‘b Oetiiie grainnuir. 
4. Contrast our present language with what it was in the iifth 
^I’utury. f). Aeeount for tlie dillerenee. (i. What ]>art of grammar is 
Mimeeossary except in a wiitten language? 7. histinguisji between 
..rthogi’aphy and etymology. <S. Show the connection between syntax 
ind prosody. 


MXKIKJISK II. (Sounds and J..etterH, p. ,^)). 

1. Show tlie diHei’ence between a vowel and a consonant. 2. Say 
uliich are the vowels in the following wonls : worthy 

hy/>nrnfirt(l, {(h'i/i i/itnu.'i, j/( lofa. ,*1. Name the dipldhongs, if any, 
m roHfiuftous^ shot Odsisy rfuson, jmrom^ rnrith/, .v/>o/e 

‘'UttUy. 4. How are eonsDiia Ills classified? 5. Select the thaitals and 
Jiitturals from the following wonls; do//, //o/», ffuit/r, truth, thnuk, 
h'Kj, yymuastlr, punniutfir, <triuk, ntuffuo'nf, (>. Selei't tin; jialatals 
ainl labials from the following wonls: Joh, Bfujiimiu, (nrhicf/isrojintf, 
f'l'ffiuiji, nutJunl, y^^Ydy/^ narhf. 7* Distinguish between mute.s and 
'pir.ints. S. Show whi«;h an^ the dental and whieli the palatal spir- 
iiiits in .sr'iMors, rush, xhdu't, zmtousfy, f(r.tnts.s^ (rJmuth, tj fthyr, haniss. 

Change as many as you can of the following into eorrespoiuling 
"iiarp sounds ; bad, it ore., dhj^ batj, hathf, (jatt^ tun, Juflt', duij, Joro, 
.d'f/- 10. Deduce the following sharp to Hal sounds: park, hurt-, 

■uf, .s«f, tiirk, r/iirk, p(f. 11. Cla.s.sify the consonants in the word 
j'liiflamuital. 


KXKHCTSK III. (The Alphabet, p. 7). 

1. What is an alphabet? 2. Trace the growth of the alphabet. 
3. What are the characteristics of a true alpliabet? 4. Trove our 
‘di'Iialx^t faulty. 5. Which are the redundant letters ? 
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EXERCISE IV. (Nouns, p. 9). 

1. What is a noun? 2. How arc nouns classified? ^ Define 
abstract nouns. 4. Classify the nouns in the following : — 

{a) “Come forth into the light of things, 

Let nature be your teacher.” — Woriisivorth. 

{b) “ Welcome, learn’d Cicero ! whose blessed tongue and wit 
rrcserves Rome’s greatness yet,” — Cuidey. 

(r) “ All in the Downs the fleet lay moor’d.” — Dibdin, 

[d) “ I*oictiers and Cressy tell. 

When most their pride did swell.” — Drayton. 

[i‘) “Life without industry is guilt, and industry without art L 
brutality.” — Ruskin. 

(/) Parliament was prorogued. The troop returned to barraoK^!. 
The jury disagreed. Many a congregation missed him. The fior.k 
was driven down the lane. 

5. Make abstract nouns of triiPy noUcy yonnUy kimjy patimty maiiy ionJy 
infrudcy rojntiy poor, dommUy catechmy exarnplify. 


EXERCISE V. 

Classify the nouns in the following : — 

{a) “ Young Henry met the foe M’ith pride ; 

Jane followed, fought ! ah, hapless story ! 

In man’s attire, by Henry’s side, 

She died for love, and he for glory.” — T, Dibdiu, 

{b) “ Though I fly to Istainboul, 

Athens holds my heart and soul.” — Byron. 

(c) “ The time I’ve lost in wooing, 

In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 

Has been my heart’s undoing.” — 7’. J/oore. 

((/) “Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray.” — Uray, 


EXERCISE VI. (Cender, p. 11). 

1. What is inflexion? 2, Define gender. ,*1. Ctivo the diflferciit 
ways in which gender is marked. 4. Give the gender of London* 
chif/y si'Hor, adoi'y drbtory *’rt/'or, kdtniy tshapy charitify hmvOy moo 7 iy ant, 
sponsi'y bi fy lanndrrss. 5. Give the masculine of sjnnafu’y doe.y duly eir(, 
nymph, bridcy hfi/cry Jfarriety wfanta, hi.rf*r. lasSy cza^'ina, vix(n. 
(i. \\ rite the feminine of many widoiccr, pafruHy drakty inarquhy yan- 
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{hr, friar, sire, benefactor, executor, tutor, hart. 7. WJiat is tho fem- 
inine corresponding to each of the following? son, nephew, ear/, loar, 
Paul, iia^r,fllii. 8. Arrange the words in (4) and (5) as of Ttutoiiio 

or of Laun origin. 

® Jr 


EXERCISE VII. (Xiimbor, p. 15). 

1. Define number. 2. Dive the chief ways of forming plurals. 
:l. Supply the plurals of cM/d, chief, cloth, calf, horse, tali/e, Dntehnani, 
ihrman, Jlenrp, iiahy/ou, tront^ week, jty, solo, monkn/, comma lulir-in- 
thuf, index, hoof, foot. 4. Also of House of Parlianu nI, mouse, lily, 
tnrhy, yas, box, ymius, ,]fr Jones, canto, penny, crisis. Miss Foote, Lord 
Mayor, lady -help, rtlief, dye, buoy, collorjuy, clearer- up, spoonful, 
.I. Write the singulars of kiiw, sheep, t( nori, radii, st rirs, data, dice, 
analyses, cherubim, host n (Dan., chap. iii. vor, 21). fi. Distinguish he- 
iw'ooii and jnas, brothers and brethren, dies and dice, yniiusrs and 
i;* «//. 7. tFustify the ii.se of each of the following : memorandums, foci, 

iialices, bandits, finajuses, serajdis. 8. State tlic number of each of tin* 
nouns in the following:-- 

(rt) “ The audience were too much interested.” — Scott, 

{b) “ The court wore seated for judgment.” — Id, 

{•') 'riie garrison only bestow a few bolts on it.”— A/. 

(r/) “ The i louse of Lords were so mneh inlluenced.” — Jtumc. 

(«') “'riio weaken* .s<?x tli(nn.selve.s.” — /d, 

{/) “All his tribe jiro blind.” -yAo/yo??. 


EXERCISE VIII. 

State the kind and nunibor of each of the nouns in tiu' 
following : — 

[a) “He .sees that this great round- a}>oiit, 

The ivorhl with all its motley rout,— 

Church, army, physic, law, 

Its customs and its businesses. 

Is no cmicerii at all of his.” — Cowper, 

{b) ^^Xatnre is but the name for an oirect, 

Of which the cause is Ood.” — Id, 

(r) ** Perhaps thou wert a priest— -if .so, luy struggles 

Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles .” — Ifnrnce Smith, 

[d) “The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new% 

And hope is bi ightest when it daw'iis from fears.” — Scott. 

{e) “A look of kind Truth, a word of (ioodwill. 

Are the magicid ludps on Life’.s road ; 

With a mountain to travel they shorten the hill, 

With a burden they lighten the load.” 

— Eliza Cook, 
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p:xercise IX. 

Give the kind, gender, and number of the nouns in tin- 
following : — 

(a) ‘ ‘ A buby was sleeping, its mother was weeping, 

For Iicr husband was far on the wild raging sea.” — S. Lover. 

(/>) “ Ferliaps that very hand, now pinion’d flat, • 
lias hob-a-noljb’d with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 

Or <lropp’d a lialfpcnny in Homer's hat,* 

Or doird thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 

Or ludil, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torcli at the great Temple’s dedication.” — Horace. Smith. 

(c) “ liritaniiia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep.” — CnmjMl. 

(d) “ He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 

Of the singing birds, and the humming bees, 

Then talked of the haying, and wonder’d wh^licr 

The cloud in tlie west would bring foul weather.” — J. O. WhiUhr. 

EXERCISE X. (Case, p. 19). 

1. Define case. 2. For what cases are nouns inflected? 9. "Whiit 
dctcriniiics the nominative case? 4. Define nominative absolute. 

Show the two ways of denoting the possessive case. 6. Define 
cognate object. 7. Why are dative objects so called? 8. Civc the 
meaning of jhetilire as applied to the objective case. 9. AVhat is an 
adverbial object. 

EXERCISE XI. 

Solcct tho nominatives in the following : — 

1. Tlie bloom falls in May. 2. The ostriches’ heads were not tn 
be seen. 3. “The kine,” said he, “I’ll quickly feed.” 4. The kine 
Avere fed. 5. The c.aptain falling ill, the boatswain took charge. 
(). A wandeiiiig minstrel am I. 7. Here lies the body of a iiobh- 
man. 8. Richard, ' they say, was cruel. 9. The bell ringing, llic 
children assembled. 10. Richard, William’s son, was killed in the 
New Forest. 11. (lo quickly. 12. A number of sheep, losing their 
Avay, fell over the precipice. l.S. Rattle liis bones over the stones. 
14. The guide falling ill, the travellers had to rely on his dog. In. 
Ah ! Charlie, my son, you cheer your oM mother ! 

{ 

EXERCISE XII. 

I^oint out the objective case in each of the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. llritannia rules tho Avaves. 2. Pardon me. .3. I lieg your par- 
don. 4. To-night no moon I SA?e, 5. IIoav many birds did they catch? 
6. He rode tAVO miles. 7< The king conferred with the general. 8. 
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The children laughed at the squirrel. 9. Let mo die the of tlie 
rtijhtcous. 10. The crooked oak I’ll fell to-day. 11. A liar who can 
trust? 12. We know a tree by its fniit. \X He told a good tale. 
14. The l)oy sneered at the idea. In. Richard slew his godfather, 
Kichard^eville, Earl of Warwick, the king maker. 


EXERCISE Xlll. 

Write the following in the ordinary possessive form : — 

1. The bark of a dog. 2. The twitter of the swallows. ;i. The 
hooks of John. 4. Tim spades of the workmen. 5. The studies of 
./.lines. 6. The scissors of Miss Cissy Moses. 7. The lute of Or- 
plicus. 8. Tlie sword of Achilles. 9. The subscriptions of the ladies. 
10. The death of the Marquis of Londoiulerry. 11. 'J’he cries of the 
habies. 12. The marriage of Richanl, Earl of Cambridge. i;i. 'riin 
innocence of the lilies. 14. The head of a sheep. 15. The tails of 
sheep. 16. The jubilee of Victoria, Queen of England. 17. 'I'lie sake 
of iny conscience. ^ 


EXER(TSE XTV. 

(live particulars of the cases of each of the nouns in tlie 
following : — 

1. Toll for the brave. 2. Flaxen was his hair, 11. Ho, gunners ! lire 
ii loud salute. 4. (live the man a draught from the spring. 5. Tlie 
parson told the sexton, and the sexton toll’d the bell. 6. Hoys, you 
<lc.scrvc to liavc a holiday given you. 7. It is very like a whale. 
S. In tliis place ran (.'assius’ tlaggcr through. I). lie paid him the delit 
for conscience’ sake. 10. The king’s baker dreamed a dreuin. ll. 
The lady lent the ])oy ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 12. Hid your wife lie 
judge. l.*l. 'riio (.■ount of Anjou liccame leader. 14. .Joan stTiued a 
holy wonuiii. 15. diaries apiioiiited Ihiekingham commaiuler. 
16. Let the actors ] day' the play. 17. John walketl two hours and 
travelled seven milc.s*. 18. How many hired servants of my fathers 
liave bread cnmigli. 19. 1 liavc a sixpence, hut no pennies. 20. Hen- 
jamin, Joscpli’.s own brother, Jacob’s youngest .son, was kept a 
prisoner. 


EXERCISE XV. 

State fully the ca.ses of the nouns in tlic following 

1. The sergeant choosing tlio tallest, the other recruits disper-sed. 
2. Old Kaspar’s work was done. J. William, sing a song. 4. She 
made the poor girl a <lrcss. 5. She knitted all «lay. 6. The tide 
lioated the vessel. 7. 'I’lie hoy swum his little boat. 8. Let the king 
he your leader. 9. A small hole will .sink a ship. 10. Let bygom s 
be bygones. 

11. It rains, it liails, it blows, it .snows, 

Methinks I’m wet thro’ all my clotlies. 
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EXERCISE XVI. 

Parse fully all the nouns occurring in the sentences quoti'd 
1 ) 010 ^ : — ^ 

(a) “Trusso up thy packe, and tnidge from me, to every little hoy, 
And tell them thus from me, their time most happy ia, 

, If to theyr time they reason had to know the truth of this.” 

— 7'he Kctrl of Surrn/. 

{h) “ Underneath this sahle hearse 
liiea tlie subject of all verse, 

Shlncy’s sister f Pembroke’s mother.” — Ben Jonmi, 

(r) “Give mo a looke, give me a face, 

That makes aimplicitie a grace. ” — Id, 

{d) “ If is liousc was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their wand’rings, but relieved their pain.” — Goldsmith. 
“Yet shall poor Tom lind pleasant weather, 

AN'hcn He, who all commjiiids, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 

The word to pipe all hands.” — V. Diklhi. 

EXERC^.ISE XVTI. (Pronouns, p. 2.S). 

1. Detino a pronoim, and give derivathm, 2. What is a personal 
pronoun? 3. What arc the only pronouns that can be used in tlu‘ 
vocative case? 4. Which person alone takes distinction of genilcr? 
;■>. What is an interrogative pronoun? 0. Distinguish between irho 
nud fr/nd^ //« and yoa, thy and thinCy and me and myHvlf. 7. Kx])l;iin 
the tik in irhich, the m in whom, the thrr in v'hdher, and the t in ti. 
S. “They who run may rwid” — where is the conjunction for tlasr 
two sentences? 9. When are reflexive pronouns used? 10. Delliu’ 
a distributive pronoun. 


EXERCISE XVIII. 

Civo tlio kind, gendc^r, number, person, and case of eacli of 
the pronouns below : — 

(o) “I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute.” — Cov'per. . 

{})) “ ^'ou yourself arc much condemn’d.” — S%tktspcarc. 

(r) “ Little children, love one another.” — Jiihh. 

{(/) “ Tew shall part whei’e many meet.’’ — (Jawpfnil. 

{( ) “ Who would till a cowards grave? ” — JUirns. 

{/} “ You wrong’d yourself to write in such a ease.” — Shabspenre. 
(//) “ J^ach had his place appointed, each his course.” — Milton. 

(//) “ Right as a serpent hideth him under flowers.” — Vhannr. 

(/) “ Of them He chose twelve, 'whom also He named apostles.” 

—Bihh. 

(k) “ The stars are out by two.s and threes.” — Wordaworth. 

(/) “He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 

And all arc slaves besides.” — Coicper, 
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EXERCISE XIX. 

Pai’sc the relatives and antecedents in the following : — 

(af “ To know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom.” — Milton. 

{h) “ Who steals my purse steals tvsishJ*--Sh(d\\<i})cnir. 

(r) “He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things, both groat and small.” — Cokridtje. 

(d) “ Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 

That slaves, howe’er contented, never UnoAV.” — Cowper. 

(c) “ Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 

That bliss Avhich only centres in the Gohlmith. 

(/) ** He strong, live happy, and love ; but first of all. 

Him whom to love is to olwy.” — Milton. 

iu) “ Whoever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight ? ” — S/nib an:. 

{Ii) *‘Tliere were none of the Grograins but could sing a song, (n- 
of the Marjorams but could tell a story.” — Gohhmith. 
i) “Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” — Bible. 

/.') “ Let such teach others, Avho themselves excel.” — Popf, 

EXERCISE XX. 

Parse fully tlio nouns and pronouns in the following: — 

{ft) “That thee is sent receive in buxomness.” — Chavetr, 

(h) “ Forth, pilgrim forth - on, best out of thy stall, 

Look n[) (01 higli, and thank the (lod of all.” — Id. 

(c) “The iilaee that slie had chosen out. 

Herself in to repose, 

Had they come down, the gods no doubt 
'J’lic Acry .same had chose.” — Jhvyton. 

((/) “ So, Willy, let you and me lie Avipers 

Of scores out Avith all men, especially pipers : 

And, Avhether they pipe us free from rats or from mice, 

If Ave’ve promised them aught, let us keep our promise.” 

- - JJrowninfj. 

(e) “ Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 

The sweets of Jhirn-mill meadow; 

1’he SAvaii on still Saint Mary’s lake 

Float douhh', sAvan and shadoAV.” — WonUieorth. 


EXERCISE XXL (Adjectives, p. 2S). 

1. Define an adjeetiA^c. 2. ShoAV the twofold function of an adjective. 
3. Xame the kinds of adjectiAxs. 4. Give the derivation of each 
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name. 5. In what ways may quantitative adjectives be used? 6. 
flow are numeral adjectives classified? 7. What adjectives arc 
inflected for number ? 8. What adjectives are inflected for comparison 
9. flow is the comparative formed? 10. Distinguish between further 
and farther, older and elder, later and latter, 11. Write the ordinals 
of one, two, three, four, forty, eight, twenty, hundred, five, twelve, 

EXERCISE XXII. 

Classify the adjectives in the following : — 

1. “In the body politic, as in the natural body, morbid languor 
succeeds morbid excitement.” — Macatday, 2. “So thick a drop 
serene hath quenched their orbs.” -J/«7/ow. 3. “His ain coat on his 

])ack is. ” — Old Song. 4. “ He was a ready orator, an elegant poet, 
a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, and a most contemptible 
sovereign.” — Oihhon. fi. “Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,” — Young, 6. “You gave good words the other day of a bay 
courser I rode.” — Shakespeare, 7. “The poor man that loveth Christ 
is richer than the richest man.” — Bimyan, 8. “ Sole Eve, associate 
sole, to mo beyond compare above all living creatures dear.” — Milton. 
9. “Fox beat half the lawyers in the House at their own weapons.” 
— Macaulay. 


EXERCISE XXIII. 

Parse fully all the adjectives in the following : — 

1. “The better part of valour is discretion; in the which bettL'r 
part I have saved iny life.” — Shakespeare, 2. “Act well your part; 
there all the honour lies.” — Pope, 3. “The greater the new power 
they create, the greater seems their revenge against the ohV— Buhver. 
4. “It was a very low fire indeed for such a bitter night." — Dickens. 
fi. “ Some three or four of you go, give him courteous conduct to this 
place.” — Sh(tke.y)eare, 6. “Many a carol, old and saintly, sang the 
minstrels.” — LongfeMow. 7. “The morning conies cold for a July 

one.” — Carlyle, 8. “ I’ll fill another pipe. ” — Sterne. 9. “ Our host 

presented us round to each other.” — Thackeray. 10. “He is one of 
those wise philanthropists.” — Jcrrold, 11. “ W'e tw’O saw you four 

set on four.” — Shakespeare. 12. “This said, they both betook them . 
several ways.” — Milton. 13. “ Blazing London seem'd a second 

Troy.” — Co tv per. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 

(1) Compare the following adjectives where they admit of 
it : — 

Stout, thin, marrellous, ealm, shy, lady-like, gentlemanly, wet, honour- 
able, dead, near, full, prim, lorcly, clayey, happy, sad, solar, 

(2) Write the positive of 

Xext, more, inner, last, least, first, inmost, better. 
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EXERCISE XXV. 

Parse fully the adjectives in the following : — 

1. “^Thia dress and that by turns you tried.” — Tennyson. 2. 
“That sun that warms you here shall shine on me.” — Shahspeare. 

“Those thy fears might liave wrought fears in iwQ.^'—Shakrspvn n\ 
4. “Can the 'false-hearted boy have chosen such a tool as yonder 
fellow?” — DU'kcns. 5. “Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 
the counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” — Shakespeare, (i. “^My 
father lived at Blenheim then, yon little stream hanl by.'"— Southey. 

7. “ The oracles are dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs thro’ the arched roof in words deceiving. ” — Milton. 

8. “ She stepped upon Sicilian grass, 

Demeter’s daughter, fresh and fair, 

A child of light, a radiant lass. 

And gamesome as the moniing air .” — Jean Jwjelow, 


EXERCISE XXVI. 

Parse the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in the following; — 

(a) “ Lord ! Thou dost love Jerusalem, 

Once she was all Thy own ; 

Her love Thy fairest heritage. 

Her power Thy glory’s throne.” — Moore. 

(h) “As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather have gone 
upon my handiwork.” — Shakesjfeare. 

[(') “ 0, Sir, to wilful men, 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters.” — Shakespeare. 

((/) “ True case in writing comes from art, not chance. 

As those move easiest who have learned t(j dance.” — Pope. 

(e) “ Who said that I had given thee up? 

Who said that thou wert sold ? ” — Norton. 


EXERCISE XXVII. (The Verb, p. ,34). 

1. Define a verb. 2. What are the two great classes into which verbs 
are tUvidod ? 3. Define a transitive verb. 4. Naincj the ways in which 

an intransitive verb may Imjcoujc transitive. 5. What is the test for a 
prepositional verb? (>. Wliat is an auxiliary? 7. Why are auxili- 
aries necessary ? 8. What is voice ? 9. \Vhat arc the only verbs 

that can be in the passive voice? 10. Why? 11. How is the passive 
voice formed ? 
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EXERCISE XXVm. 

Chissify tlio verbs in the following into transitive and in- 
transitive : — 

(fi) “ Who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or suixirior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains.” — Milfom 

{h) “ As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

1 lisped in numbers, for tlie numbers came.” — Popr. 

{r) “ I think, articulate, I laugh and weep. 

And exercise all the functions of a man ; 

How then sliould 1 and any man that lives 
He strangers to each other ? ” — Cov'ptr, 

[d) “ A tiling of beauty is a joy for ever ; 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness.” — Keatn, 

(c) “He praycth best, wlio lovetli best 
All tilings, both great and small; 

For the dear (lod who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all.” — Coleruhfe. 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

Arrange the following verbs as prepositional or causative : — 

1. Tlie magistrate swore in the constables. 2. The goodness of tlie 
soil soon raised a erop. 3. I have spoken to a man who once baited a 
liook aiul drew in a iiikc. 4. The gardener will fell the tree, ami lay 
out the borders. 5. The jurates having jeered at tlie threats, sank 
tlu; ship. b. Some of the children will fly kites, others swim boats. 
7. Tiiiii will run Ids pony np ami down. S. Tliey glory in litlJc 
faults, M'ink at great ones, and cough down the remon.strance 3 of the 
wise men. 

J). “ A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and killeil.” — Shake impair c. 

EXERCISE XXX. 

Ktiwrito tho first eiglit sentences in the foregoing exercise 
in tlie passive voice. 

EXERCISE XXXI. 

Give particulars of the tense of each of the verbs in the fol- 
lowing — 

(o) “ The king is come to marshal us, all in his armour drest.” 

— Maeavhvi. 

{It) “ I would not have believed it unless I had happened to have 
been there.” — Diekeun. 

(c) “ I am, I will, I shall be happy.” — Lytton. 
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((/) You arc fighting a shadow, (e) I shall have had onougli of this. 
(/) Why came yc hither? (»/) Knew ye not what they liad lost? 
(A) We know not, neither do we care. (/) A man who luul lost Iiis 
way, ajopped till a boy came sauntering along. (A) “ Am I in tlio 
right road for London?” said the man. (/) “Yes,” was the reply; 
“ but you will not get there till you have walked twelve miles.” (m) 
‘‘ I Iiave been walking three hours already, and I shall have been 
travelling a lidiole day ere 1 reach my journey’s end.” 


EXERCISE XXXII. 

State the mood of each of the verbs in the following, and 
point out the gerunds and participles : — 

(a) “ I dare do all that may become a man : 

Who dares do more is none.” — Shahsprai'c. 

(A) “ Now, wherefore atopp'st thou mo V^—Coh rhlffe. 

(c) “ Truth from Ins lips prevail’d with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoll' remained to pray.” — Ooldamith. 

{(1) ** Well, sit we down, 

And let ua hear Ikrnardo speak of this.”— 

(c) I watched the little circles die.” — Tenuyaon, 

(/) I am ashamed to observe you henitatc.” — iicoit, 

(g) “ Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands ; 

Curtsied when you have, and kissed, 

(Tile wild waves whist) 

Foot it fcatly here and there.” — Shakdftjmire, 

{h) “ I do not think my sister .so to seek.” — Milton, 

(i) “ Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my misery, but thou hast forc'd me 
Out of thine honest tmth to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell.” 

— Shak<i,spcarn. 


EXERCISE XXXIII. 

Select the auxiliaries from the following sentencc.s, and show 
the force of each ; — 

(a) “I did send to you for gold.” — Shakespeare. 

(h) “ The king is c(jmc to marshal us.” — Macaulay, 

(c) “ Full fathom live thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were Ids eyes. 

Nothing of him that doth fade.” — Shakespfarc. 

{d) ** The lark has sung his carol in the sky. 

The bees have humm’d their noon-tide lullaby.” — Rogers, 
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(e) “ He was — w’hatever thou hast becu, 

He is — wliat thou slialt be.” — Montgcmifry. 

(/) “I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise?”— 
Shakaspmra. 

{fj) “ Must I then leave you ? ” — Id. 

(A) I shall b(j drowned if none will save me ! («) Will he not come 
again? (k) We have been thinking over the nicatter. (^) Tlie 
soldiers are to be marching by six o’clock, (wi) By Friday they will 
have been working four days, (n) Do try to come early, (o) He 
could have been there had he wished to have been seen by his ohl 
friends. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

Arrange the verbs in Exercises XXVII. to XXXIII. as 
strong or weak. 


EXERCISE XXXV. 

1. Of what verbs is the verb he made up? 2. (live the four ways 
in which this verb is used. ,3. State the use of he in each of the 
following instances: (a) “Whatever is, is right.” — Pope, {h) Tliou 
art the man. (c) I shall be there, (r/) They are to resign, {e.) David 
was a bohl man. (/) The men will bo chosen by lot. (<;) He is gone 
to his grave. (A) “ Be of! ! ” cried the old man to the boys wlio were 
teasing liim. 

EXERCISE XXXVI. 

1. (live the mood auxiliaries. 2. Name tlic tense auxiliaries, and 
give the limitation of each. 3. Wliy are can and viay called defective 
verbs ? 4. In what tense is the verb must never used ? 5. ^Vliat was 
the original meaning of the word ? 0. And wliat is its present idea ? 

EXERCISE XXXVII. (Adverbs, p. 57). 

1. Deline an adverb. 2. In what two way.s may adverbs be classi- 
fied ? 3. Show the twofold function of a conjunctive adverb. 4. Give 
the classification of adverbs according to their meaning. 

EXERCISE XXXVIII. 

Arrange as simple or conjunctive the adverbs iii the follow- 
ing 

I. Come where the moonbeams linger. 2. Where arc you going? 
3. Where the bee sucks, there lurk J. 4. Come in. 5. Look out ! 
Here comes the beadle, so let us run. fi. Who’s there ? 7. I know 
a Ixink whereon the wild thyme grow's. 8. Hicn out spake bold 
Horatius. 9. I love my love because my love loves me. 10. Verily 
Here are sweetly^ scented herbs, therefore will we set us down awhile 
till our friends leisurely return- 
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EXERCISE XXXIX. 

Classify all the adverbs in the following : — 

'(a) “ Once again we’ll sleep secure.” — Shahsptare. 

(&) “ My father lived at Blenlicini tlien, 

Yon little stream hard by.” — Southf}/. 

(c) ^Thus have I yielded into your hand 

The circle of my glory .” — Shah ftpiare. 

{(1) “Now came still evening on.” — MtUon. 

(e) “ Now the great winds shoreward blow, 

Now the salt tides seaward flow. ” — J/. A niohL 

(/) “ Wc no longer believe in St Edmund.” — Carhjlv, 

(f/) “ Wh.at so moves thee all at once ? 

{h) “ Vex not thou tlic ]>oct’s mind.” — Tcnnyuou. 

EXERCISE XL. 

Parse the adverbs in tin; following : — 

(a) “The 8ol(3mn peaks but to the stars are known, — 

But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams.” — J/. Arnold, 
{h) “My life is spuim’d already.” — Shakespratr. 

(r) “ You always put tilings so pleasantly.”— Unhrer, 

{d) “ Slow and sure come.s up the golden year.” — Tennyson. 

(p) “ Not all the pearls (j!ueen M:iry w(‘arH, 

Nor Margaret’s still more precious tears, 

Shall buy his life a day.” — Scott. 

(/) “Therefoie make her grave straight.” — Shnkrspvare. 

(.7) “ M'hy hohls thine eye that melancholy rheum? ” — Id. 

(A) A very in(|uisitive child once saucily asked of an exceedingly 
iieedy-looking man, “Where do you most generally dine?” Immedi- 
iitely the all but actually starving man I'cplicd somewhat sadly, though 
ijuite smartly withfil, “ Near anything I may get to eat.” 

• EXERCISE XLI. 

Parse fully the nouns, pronouns, adjectivc3S, verbs, and 
adverbs in the following: — 

(a) “ Co out, children, from the mine and from the city, 

Sing out, children, .'is the little thrushes do : 

Pluck your handfuls of the meiulow cowslips pretty. 

Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through.” 

— Mrs lirovmimj. 

(fc) “None of us yet know, for none of us have yet been taught in 
early youth, what fairy palaces "we may build of beautiful thought — 
proof against all adversity.” — Hnskin. 
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EXERCISE XLII. (Prepositions, p. 5S). 

Sel(‘ct tlio prcjpositions in the following, and say what they 
connect and govern : — ^ 

I. In tlio corner of tlio box near the bench behimi the door, is tin, 
picture of a niiiii without a coat to Ills back. 2. Notwitlistandiii;^' 
lie li.'id njtiinied with wof>d, they sent for ?:onic more. ,S. Tlio l;uiv 
in violet is in mom ning. 4. Respecting the scholars, Ull but Cbin lis* 
read ibroiigh the chapter concerning Galileo. 5. Whom are yrm 
writinjr to? (i. Come in, Puss, to your kittens. 7. That is tin- 
hook I spoke about. 


EXERCISE XLIII. 

1. Define a preposition. 2. What words are afleetcd by prepo."!- 
tions? .‘I (Jive a list of simple propositions. 4. Show the cinn- 
positi<»n of tlie following prepositions : haty hc.iidcy afla'y untily abounl^ 
heneathy ummujy hiyoiid. 

EXERt'ISE XLIV. ((,\)iij unctions, p. fiO). 

1. Dcliiie a conjunction. 2. What is a subordinate coujuiietion? 
3. Classify the conjunctions in the following: — 

(a) My hair is grey, hut not with years, 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night.” — Jiyrou. 

(A) “Neither a borrower nor a lender he.” — Sltabispmrf, 

(f) “Awake, arise, or he for ever fallen.” — Milton, 

{it) “ Mail never is, hut always to he blest,” — rope. 

(( ) “ Must I then leave you ? ” — Shakexpmrt, 

{/) “ Wealth may seek us, hut wisdom must he sought.” — Vuvinj. 

(f/) “I saw Mark Antony oiler him a crown; yet it wius not a crown 
neither.” — Shahsptarc. 

EXJ^RCISE XLV. (Syntax, p. G4). 

1. What determines the “part of speech” a word is? 2. Dclinc^ 
syntax. 3. Into what two parts may it he divided? 4. What two 
questions might be asked concerning etach word in a sentence? 
i). State the jirineipal concords existing in the English language. 
0. Name the chief instances of government in our language. 

EXERCISE Xl.Vr. 

(Uvo full particulars of all uouiiiiatives in tho following 
(pio tat ions : — 

(rt) “ So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
Tho art of order to a peopled kingdom.”— 
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(h) “Clatters each plank aiitl swinging chain.” — Scott. 

(c) “A white wall is the i^por of a fool.” — 0. ITcrhcrt. 

(d) “ I that speak to thee am lie.” — Jiihlc. 

(e) ‘^’’hus now alone he conqueror remains.” — Spomcr. 

(/) “ He returned a friend who came a foe.”— Pope. 

[tj) “ Ah, tljen, wliat honest triumph llii.shM my hreast ! 

This truth once known — To bless is to be blest ! ” — dohlsinith. 

{h) “ Ho ! gallant noblc.s of the League, look that your arms bo 
bright.” — Macaulaif. 


EXERCISE XLVIL 

Explain the posses.sivcs in tlio following : — 

{a) “ She sent the deathless passion in her eyi's 

Thro’ him, and nunle him hers, and laid her mind 
On liim, and ho believed in her belief.” — Ttmujiton. 

{h) “Then shall man's pri<le and dulness comprehend 

lEis actions’, pas.sioiis’, being’s use ami end.”- - /*ope. 

(c) “ Ere thou remark anothci-’s sin, 

Rid thy own conscience look within.” — (iny. 

(d) “Anything that money wouM buy had been Ids son’s.” — 

Thncki. my. 

(f) “Though dark bo my way, since He is my guide, 

’Tis mine to obey, ’tis His to jirovide.” — »/. Xt Hittn. 

EXERCISE XIA71I. 

(live full particulars of all the objectives in the following : — 

(a) “ Your tanner will last yon niiu; year.”— >S7/n/7. s/if o/v. 

(/>) “‘I’liere were some tliat ran, and some that leapt 
Like ti'outlcts in a pool.”- ^ Uftoii. 

(c) “ He lia.s two essential parts of a courtier, priile and ignorance. 

— Ilrtl JoKsov. 

{d) “ I would gladly look 1dm in the face. iS'/talv 
{( ) “ Clearing the fence, he cried “ Halloo ! " 

(/) “They made him captain, ami he gave them orders to .sail tlio 
boat six leagues south of the point.” 

EXERCISE XLIX. 

1. How are most adjectives inllecte<l? 2. In wliat two ways are 
adjectives used ? Classify those in the following in accordance with 
your last answer : — 

(o) “ When I was dry with rage ainl extreme toil. 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress’d-” — Shakcsipcarc, 
V 
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{b) “ Still more majestic ahalt thou rise, 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud )»last that tears the skies 

Serves hut to root thy native oak.” — Thomson. 

{c) “ Tlwjy considered themselves fortunate in making the children 
liappy, and in rendering tlie despairing hopeful.” 


KXKllCTSK L. 

I. In what way is a participle an adjeetive? 2. What function of 
a verb does it retain? 3. What number is used with the distribu- 
tives ? 4. Say all that is necessary of the adjectives below ; — 

(o) “ Each liorseinan drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neighed.” — Camphdl. 

[h) “ He made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman.” — Shakespeare. 

((•) “ Sweet Isle ! within thy rock-girt shore is seen 

Nature in lier subliniest dress arrayed. — E. Foskett. 

(</) “ Into the valley of death 

Ko<le the six hundred.” — Tennyson. 

(c) “ A form more fair, a face more sweet, 

Ne’ei* hath it been iny lot to meet. — J. 0, Whittier. 

(/) “ Hard lot ! encoinpassM witli a thousand dangers ; 

Weary, faint, trembling with a thousand terrors. 

I’m eallM, if vaiujuishVI, to receive a sentence 
Worse than Abiram’s.” — iUiwper. 


KXhlRCISE LI. 

Show thci ngrooiiumt of tho pronouns with nouns in tlio fol- 
lowing : — 

(u) “ On she came with a cloud of canvas, 

Kiglit against the wind that blew.” — (Joleruhje. 

{h) ‘ ‘ Who said that I had given thee up ? 

>Vho said that thou wert sold ? ” — Mrs Norton. 

(c) “ She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d. 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them .” — Shakespearf . 

{(t) “The eye it cannot choose l)ut see ; 

Wo cannot bid the ear be still ; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

Against, or with our will.”— irord*iro?*//i. 
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F.XERCISK LII. 

Sho'Y the concords of the antecedents and relatives in the 
following : — 

(ft) “ Now ^lory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glorii's arc.” 

— MaaiiiUty. 

(6) “ Not a pine in my grove is there seen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound.”— 

(c) “I'his sword a dagger'liad, his page, 

I’liat was but little for his age. ” — Butler, 

{d) “My banks they are furnished with bees, 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep.” — Sheustonf. 

(e) “ Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun.” — J'ojic, 


EXERCISE LIII. 

Show tho concord of each verb in the following with its 
suljject, and quote the rule in each case : — 

(ft) “ I sing the birth was born to-night, 

The author both of life and light .” — Bm Jonson, 

(6) “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude.” — Shikcspearc. 

(c) “ Sundays the pillars .are 

On which heaven’s palace arched lies.” — (1, Ifcrhert, 

((/) “ Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breatli ? ” - Cm//. 

(e) “Our company were now arrived within a mile of llighgate.” 

~ Biddimj. 

" (/) Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” — Shakespeare. 


EXERCISE hlV. 

Point out the governing verbs and their objects in tho fol- 
lowing : — 

(ft) “ He gave to misery all he had, a tear.” — Cray. 

[b) “ They made me queen of the May.” — Tennyson. 

(c) “ Thou hast a tongue, come, let wa hear its tune.” 

— Horace Smith, 
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(fl) “ Past all dishonour, 

iJeath has left on her 

Only the beautiful.” — T. Hood, 

{(t) “ Mcthinks we must have known some former state.” • 

— L, E. Landon. 

(/) “ To seattcr plenty o’er a smiling land, 

Ami read their Idstory in a nation’s eyes, 

Tlieir lot forbade.” — 6Vay. 


EXERCISE LV. 

fully the mood of each verb in the following : — 

(o) “ Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 

1 ne’er could injure you.” — Slitriflan. 

{h) “ Th(! good of ancient times let others state ; 

J think it lucky I was born so late .” — Sydney Smith. 

{(•) “ Oh, then, while hums the earliest bee, 

Wlierc verdure fires the plain. 

Walk thou with mo, ainl stoop to see 
'Idle glories of the lane ! ” — Eh. KUlott. 

{d) “ 'Idioy make obeisamjo and retire in haste, 

'I’oo soon to s(!ek again the watery waste ; 

Yet they repine not ^ so that I’onrad guides. 

And wlio dare (lucstion aught when he decides? ” — />?/ro». 


EXERCISE LVl. 

Disf iiigiiish botwc'on gerunds and infinitivos in the follow 

if I — 

{(t) “ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

'I'o throw a ])erfume on the violet, 

'I’o smootli the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
'I’o sec.'k the beaut(H)HS eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ri<liculous excess.”- Shak< .yteare. 

(/>) “ 'I’o make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 

Ijive o’er each scene, and be what they behold : 
l'’or this the tragic muse first trod the stuge, 

Commainling tears to stream tlirough every age.” — Pope. 

[(') “ (lood-iiight, good -night ! parting is such sweet .sorrow^, 

That I shall say good-night till' it be morrow’.”— 

((f) “ In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, 

'J'o make some good, but others to exceed. /d. 

(c) “ Giving is better than receiving.” 
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KXKRCISK LVII. 

Explain all the adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions in 
the folJbwing : — 

(a) ** Bimycan’s famed Pilp’im rests that shelf upon: 

A genius rare but rude was honest John.”— ( 

(b) “A second man I honour, and still more highly: him who is 
seen toiling for tlic spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, but the 
bread of life.” — Carlyk, 

(r) “ This only grant nu-, that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high.” — Cowh^ 

(d) “ A man that looks on glass, 

On it may .stfiy his eye ; 

Or, if he jileaseth, through it pass, 

And then the lioavona espy.” — (/. Iht'hirt. 

(c) ** All- precious things, <li.scovercd late, 

To those that seek them issue forth ; 

For Love in sequel works with Fate.” — Tmnyxou. 


ANAI.YSIS (]). 8G). 

EXERCISE 1 . 

1. AVhat is a sentence? 2. Of what two parts must it consist? 
.I. What can form a subject? 4 . Define a pre<lh‘ato. o. What is 
necessary for the completion of some predicates ? 0. AVhy are these: 

completions calletl objects ? 


EX ljKCl SE II. 

Arrange in columns tho subjects in the. following, and say 
of what each consists : — 

{a) The potato is ^^holesom(^ {h) Eat it. ('•) “ lliisli ! ” .said tlie 
motlier. (</) “Jlurrah!” rang from the ninks. b) Tin* la/y take 
"most paiiLs. (/) Thiidiiiig leads to action. (.7) To leai'ii meagrely 
means to beg eagerly. (//) W'ho loves not liberty? (/) Amassing 
wealth oft ruins health. (/•) “Bravo!” shouted the audience. (/) 
Laughing is contagious. 

EXER(TSE III. 

Supply subjects, and .so make sentences of the following : — 

(a) shall clothe a man with rags, {b) eatcli mice, (e) 

is a good dog. (d) tips the little hills with gold. (<) 

diseovered America. (/) was killeil by Ihaitiis. (7) 

■— deserves play, {h) does in>t love his home ? (i) makes 

a glad father, {k) fell great oaks. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

Select the predicates in the following, and say of wh^t each 
consists ; — 

1. A cheery old soul lives here. 2. It rains. 3. A live dog i^ 
better tiiaii a dead lion. 4. I am not the king. 5. ,The idle pro- 
crastinate. 6. The dead alone are happy. 7. We are all here. 8. 
Charity bcarcth all tilings. 9. Heroes die once. 10. No one loves a 
coward. 

EXERCISE V. 

Supply predicates to the following subjects : — 

1. Short reckonings . 2. Boys . 3. A man . 4. 

Cold . 5. Diamonds . 6. A stitch in time . 7. 

David . 8. La/y workmen .. 9. Puss in boots . 10. 

Truth . 11, Beauty . 12. To be idle . 

EXERCISE VL 

Select the objects in the following, and say of what each 
consists : — 

(a) We loved him dearly. (/)) The preacher cries “Prepare!’’ 
(r) Ruskin adores the Ix'autiful. (d) Cats love to lie basking. («) 
I^iach man plucked a rose. (/) AVho docs not love singing? (//) 
Eriends dislike saying good-bye 1 (//) Him. they found in great 
distress, (i) Ho destroycil all. (k) She left none behind. {1) One 
sailor saved the other, (m) One good turn deserves another. 

EXERCISE VII 

Select the objects, distinguishing between direct and in- 
dir(ict : — 

1. (Jive the kn.'ivc a groat. 2. Thrice he offered him the crown. 
3. He liandcd his daughter dowii-sliirs. 4. They handed the visitors 
programmes. The weather promises the anglers fine sport. 6. I'he , 
boatsw'ain taught tlm midshipniaii swimmin.g, 7. Crant us a holiday. 
8. The fox paid the crow great attention. 9. Thomas posted his uncle 
a letter. 10. The sailor- boys often bring their friends curiosities. 
11. Play the eliildreii a tune. 

EXERCISE VIII 

Supply objects to the following : — 

1. Waste brings . 2. Perseverance merits . 3. She 

taught llie little a new . 4. The postman brought 

a 5. Few men enjoy . 6. He gave the poor a 

new . 7. The Queen prorogued . 
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FOEMS FOE THE ANALYSIS OF SEN'PENCES 

SCHEME I. 


Subject 

rmlirato. 

OlijfCt. 

Tlie sun 

shines. 

1 

The soldier.? 

were hrave. 


A good son 

obeys 

his p.arents. ■ 

Ripe corii-fjelds 

always rejoice 

tlie farmer’s heart. 

The child 

appears ill. 



SCHEME II. 


Subject. 


r.xtrnsk>M. 1 oi.Ji'ij, Knliirp'iiuMil. 

Thonijwoii 

the carpoiiter iiiPiuh'd 

very soon 1 llieo:it»‘ Inolicn. 

The ooiii]).'niy 

of huiitsiiu'ii lijul taken 

eailyncxl depaitnitj lln-ir. 
inorniii;' j \ 

The princes ' 

of Kuropo liave found 

reeenliy j .1 jilaii 1 Ixdter. 

Panneiiio j 

the (hcciau had done 

once ! smiietliln;' ' )d(‘iisin>' tt» j 

1 ; the multi- 1 

1 j ludf. 1 


SCHEME III. 


1. Maud MiillcT 

2. on a siniiiner’a day, 
liakcd 

4. the iiu'adow 

5. swoot with hay. 

1. lint 

2. knowledge 
Ik to tlnnr oyos 

4. her ample 

5. page, 

6. Rich with the spoila of time 

7. did uiu’oll 

8. ne’er. 


Snfi/f rf. 

h’j ffmsinii of jn'’ tfiraffi (,*{). 
(fhjrrf. 

J’Jjflur{if UK Hf of off r,l (4). 

{roHHff/Irr. H'ord). 

Suhf <:L 

of pi t dl'atr, (7). 
EnlarfffMdnt of ohfd (o). 
Ohfrfi. 

EnhirtiniK.nl of offxt (o). 
PmUrnU. 

Exkmion of pj'cdicate (7). 
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SCHEME IV. 

Analyse ; — 

“ TIio.s<! who are conversant witli books well know liow ofien they 
mislead ns, when we have not a living monitor at hand to assist ns in 
cou) paring theory with practice.” — Junim. 



1. Those 

2. who 

11. fire conversant with 

4. books 

5. well 
(i. know 

7. how often 
S. they 
!). mislead 
JO. ns, 

1 1 . wlicn 

12. we 

I li. Iiave 
14. not 
a living 
](). monitor 

17. at haml 

18. to assist ns in comparing 

tlieory w’itii practice. 


A» l*riii(;ipal soiitence. , 

//. Adjiudive sentence to (i4) (J). 

Noun sentence to (./I) ((i). 
l>. Adverbial sentenee to ((/) (0). 


Subject ((J). 

Subject (8). 

Predicaie {= under sf ami). 
Object (3). 

in tension of manner (6). 
Predicate. 

Extanaion of time (9). 
Stdrjeef (9). 

Predieatc. 

Object (9). 

(Conjunction). 

Subject (l.S). 

Predicate. 

Extension of ncfjatiori (13). 
EnUmjement (10). 

Object (13). 

Extension, of yhtce, (13). 
Enlanjemcnl (lO). 



Analyse ; “ Various were the conjectures of the company on this occasion : some imagined he had mistaken th^ place of 
rendezvous, as he had never been at church since he had first settled in that parish ; others believed he had met 
with some accident, in consctpience of wliich his attendants had carried him back to his own house. ” (Smollett.) 
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EXERCISE IX. 

Analyse the following according to Scheme I. 

(a) Cowaids fear tlicniselves. {h) He appears earnest, (c) Swim- 
iriing teaches Helf-reliance. (d) To la))our is to pray, {e) “Beware,” 
Hfiid tlic sentry. ( /') Make haste. {(/) The bells are •chiming. (//) 
(ieorge told his father the truth, (i) Stop. (A) Plumbers stop the 
leaks. (/) Tlie pipe leaks, {m) The field yields the farmer a fortune. 
(//,) liOve not sleep, (o) Here we are. (/>) The child brought tlie 
invalid a garland. (7) The captain Moll give the crew a warning, (r) 
shows the traveller the way. («) Phoebus loves gilding the 
corn-fields. (0 Chanticleer announces the morn. {«) Mary, call the 
cattle. 


EXERCISE X. 

Of what may enlargements consist ? 

Point out the enlargtuiunits, and say of what kind each is : — 

1. A good little girl sat under a tree. 2. Wilful waste makes 
woful want, .‘k A desiie to excel actuates Smith, the foreman. 4. 
A raTid)h; on a summer evening restores the drooping spirit. 5. Feel- 
ing sorry, ho gave the poor oM fellow a hearty meal. (i. William, 
the eaptiiin of the school, knowing the game, tnught the new scholar.-^ 
the rules. 7. One man’s meat is another )• aii’s poison. 8. Re- 
niembcring your duty, vifit the sick. 


EXERCISE XI. 

Supply cnlargoiuents in Exorcists I X. 


EXERCISE XIL 

Select the extcnisions in the following, and say of what each , 
consists : - 

I. Sweetly sing soft songs to me. 2. In a whisper she gave them 
the order. .3. T’hey filled the gardens tjuiekly and completely. 4. 
Inch by inch the spider travelled, o. 1 come to bury C.Tsar. G. 
liisteii patiently to hear the nightingale. 7. Everything passed oil 
siieeessfiilly. 8. 3’he tide came creeping up the beach. 9. The ohl 
man walks with two sticks. 


EXERCISE XIII. 

Supply extensions to Exercise IX. 
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EXERCISE XIV. 

Analyse the following sentences according to Scheme 1 1. : — 
(a) “I will make thee beds of roses.” — (■. Marlowe. 

{b) “Then came the Autumue .all in yellow eLatl.” — Spcfifttr, 

(c) “Give me my scjillop- shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon.”— Uulehjh. 

{d) “Thus clad and fortified, .*>ir Kniglit 

From peaceful liome set forth to fight.” — Built r. 

(c) “Dear Thomas, didst thou ever pop 

Thy head into a tinman's shop ? ” — M. Prior. 

f/) “ One mom a Peri at the gate 

Of Eden stood, disconsolate.” — T. Moore. 

{(j) “The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave.” — Cavipbell. 

{h) “The castled crag of Draehcnfcls 

Frowns o’er the wide .and winding Rhine.” — Ihjron. 

EXERCISE XV. 

Number the parts of the following s(?ntonces according to 
Scheme III., and say what each is : — 

(a) “ Sometime we’ll .angle in the brook, 

The freckled trout to take.”- d/. Praj/fon. 

[h) “ The .slicpherd .sw.ains .sluill dance aiul sing 

For thy delight each May morning.'’— (\ Marlowe. 

(c) “ Read in these roses tlie s.ad story 

Of iny hard fate, .and your own glory.”-- Ponw. 

{d) “Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys. 

On fools and vilkiins ne’er descend.” — Juhusou. 

(e) “ The clicei fu’ supper done, wi’ scTious fare, 

I’hey, round tlio ingle, f«jrm a eiivle witle.” — liunn^. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

Analyse the following sentences : — 

(a) “Attend, ye gentle powers of imisical dcliglit. ” — Ahuside. 

(h) “Through the trembling ayrr 

Swcct-bre.athing Zephyriis did softly 
(<•) “ When then sliall Hope and Fear their objects find ? Johnmn. 

(d) “Close by the regal rhair 

Fell Thirst .and E.Tiniiio scowl 
A baleful smile upon their bafUed guest.” — Oray. 

(c) “ The Sundays of man’s life, 

Threaded together on time’s string, 
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Make bracelets to adorn the wife 

Of the eternal glorious king.” — George Herbert, 

(/) “ The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of fighting was grown msty, ” — Butler, 

[fj) “ With beating heart to the task he went.” — Scott, 

(A) “ ITow calmly gliding through the <lark-blue sky, 

The midnight moon ascends ! ” — Sauthty, 

EXEUCLSE XVII. 

1. What is a compound sentence? 2. How are co-ordinate sen- 
tences sometimes contracted? 3. Show that relative pronouns are 
sometimes used as conjunctions. 4. Analyse the following compound 
sentences according to Scheme II. ; — 

(rt) “ Of conversation sing an ample theme, 

And drink the tea of Heliconian stream.” — Chatlerton, 

(b) “ Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature l)e your teacher.” — H'o/y/stm'th, 

(c) ** He gazed at the llowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed tlieir drooping leaves.” — Lonyffllow, 

(</) “ On piety, humanity is built ; 

Ami, on Iminanity, mueli happiness.” --Towjn/. 

(c) “ On tlie green bank I sat and listened long.” — Brydtn. 
if) “ young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Bonier liis steed was the best, 

And, save liis good broadsword, he weapons had none ; 

He rode all unanned, and lie roile all alone.” — Scott. 


EXERCISE XV 11 1. 

Expand the adjectives in tlie following into phrases : — 

1. A merciful man tuiihsiders his beast. 

2. I’ho mistres.s Hc«)hU‘d the lazy servant. 

3. A nigged man M eiit down the lane. 

4. The plague carrietl off the young ones, 
o. Numerous birds we^^ huiml dead. 

0. Sailors dislike a dead calm. 


EXERCISE XIX. 

Expand tlic adverbs in the following into phrases:- ■ 

1. ( I reel! seldom trios the eye. 

2. 'Phe soldiers rested there. 

3. The mail answered the cliargo easily. 

4. Ill weeds grow apace. 

5. Dead dogs never bark. 

6. Come quickly. 
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EXERCISE XX. 

Analyse the sentences in Exercises XVIII. and XIX. 
EXERCISE XXI. 

1. What is a complex sentence ? 2. Define a subordinate scntenco. 

*:?. In what three ways can subordinate sentences occur ? 4. How can 
subordinate sentences be co-ordinate? 5. ^lake the follow in^' simple 
sentences complex by expanding the adjective into an adjectival sen- 
tence : — 

{a) Empty vessels make the most noise. 

(h) The kitchen clock keeps time. 

(c) Small strokes fell great oaks. 

((/) A hard hand often owns a soft heart. 

((,) The relentless reaper destroyed the lovely bloom. 

(/) Is this the Thracian robber ? 

{(j) A modest violet grew in a shady bed. 

(/*) I s.aid to my nearer comrade, “Hush !” 

EXERCISE XXII. 

]\rak(3 subordinate sentences hy the expansion of the adv(u*bs 
in the following : — 

1. He writes legibly. 

2. Tlie king Injliaved shamofully. 

.‘k 'I’lic rieli deride tlie poor very seldom. 

4. Men often tliink themselves immortiil. 

Demosthenes gradually became free of speech. 

f). Stephenson overcame dillieultics bravely. 

EXERCISE XXIll. 

Change tin? subjects or objects into sentences : — 

1. It is good for ns to l»e here. 

2. He soon learnt to read. 

.*}. To love one’s child is natural. 

• 4. (’arelessness brings its punishment. 

5. Reing deserving sliould precede success. 

(J. Reigning in peace is more glorious than dying in war. 

7. Rorrowing means sorrowing. 

S. Lending is not always befriending. 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

Analyse the following sentences according to Scheme J V. ; — 
{a) “ Tl»e harp that once through I’ara’s lialls 
The soul of music .shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled.” — Moore,, 
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(6) The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searcst, 

But our Jlower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest .” — ScotU 

(c) “ Ifer l)eads while she nuinbcrcd, the baby still slumbered, 

An<l smiled in her face, while she bended her knee. 

‘ Oil ! lilesscd be tliat warning, my child, thy sleep adorning, 

For I know that the angels are whispering with triee.’” 

— 8. Lover. 


EXEUCISE XXV. 

Analyse the following sentences according to Scheme V. 

(N. 15. — Thin is (he srheme jinA^crihad by the De}>firtmcnt for the scholar- 
ship cxnmimitiov. ) 

(ft) “ And ye that byde bchinde, 

Have ye none other trust, 

As ye of clay were cast by kynd. 

So shall ye waste to dust .” — Sir 7\ Wyatt. 

{h) “ Ah I yet, e’er I descend into the gi*avc. 

May I a small house and large garden have ! 

And a few friends, and many books, both true, 

Both wise, and both deliglithil too ! ” — Cowley. 

(c) “ Ring yo the bells, ye young men of the town, 

And leave your wonted labours for this day ; 

'J’his (lay is holy ; do you write it down, 

'I'liat ye for ever it remember may.” — Drayton. 

[d) “Tlii.s above all — to tliine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Tliou canst not then be false to any man.” — Shahj^pearr. 


EXERCISE XXVr. 

Analyse, as in the preceding : — 

[a) “ Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 

That thou may’st shake the superflux to them. 
And show the heavens more just.” — Shakcapcarc.. 

[h) “ When Cod with us W’jis dw'elling here, 

In little babes He took delight ; 

Such innocents as thou, my dear. 

Are ever precious in His sight.” — G. Wilhr. 

(c) “That man is freed from servile bands, 

Of liope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And having nothing, yet hath all.” — Wotton, 
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(d) “ The seas are quiet uhen the winds give o'er ; 

So calm are we wJicii passions are no more ; 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 

Of feeling tilings too certain to be lost.” — Waller. 


EXERCISE XXVIT. 

Analyse, as before 

(a) “ Let me tell the adventurous stranger, 

In our calmness lies oiir danger ; 

Like a river's silent running, 

Stillness shows our depth and euiiiiing.” — ]hirj\y. 

[h) “ Presently niy soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 

‘ Sir,’ said T, *or madam, truly your forgiveness 1 implore ; 

Put the fact is I Avas napping, am I so gently yon I’anie rapping, 
And so faintly you can le tapping, dipping at iny ehainher door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you.’ ” — l*oe. 

(c) “ ‘ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,* 

'J'ho l eaper said, and smiled ; 

‘ Dear tokens of the cartli arc they, 

Where Ho was once a child.’ ” — J^owjpUoir. 


WOl!l)-]’,UILDrNG (i>. IIG). 

HXKHOISK I. 

1. What is a root? 2. J)i.stingui.sh between root and .sh?a. Ih To 
what are inflexions made? 4. Define deriratifr. 5. Wliat are }nr- 
Ji.ees and snjlixe.s? fi. (live a general rule for their use. 7. What is a 
hybrid? 8. Define compound as apjilied to words. {). Say of e;ieli of 
tile syllables of tlie following word.s whether it is a prefix, a suflix, a 
root, a derivative or an inflexion: vn-idu'-fvlt mafr.-rliilit-rt n, dis-lik- 
tuifj shoi't-Ktyht-cdj ink-filKudf 7U((n-.'<( rr-aiit. 


EXERCISE IL 

Show that the following words arc eonipounds of two nouns : — 
Monday t whealjidd, rainbow, homestead, bystone, Ladyday, 
Michaelmas, costermonyer, steamship, sherijl) viceroy, and drake. 

EXERCISE HI. 

Of what Part of Speech is each of the words of the following com- 
pounds ? — 

Whitstone, outlay, shpherd, soft-soap, niyhtinare, backbone, scape- 
(frace, lady, wheaUar, fieldfare, upstart, and steward. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

In the following compound adjectives say to what Class of Word 
each paii; belongs : — « 

tSkyhluet stiffnecked, Lord‘ Mayor-like, overreachimj, stonecold, stark- 
mad, weather-beaten, threadbare, wardrobe, hairspUttiny, icebound, awe- 
stricken, and footsore. 


EXERCISE V. 

What other Parts of Speech have been used to make up the fol- 
lowing compound verbs ? — 

Outface, handcuff, clearstarch, outnumber, whitewash, iiujather, out- 
bid. 

EXERCISE VI. 

Comment on each of the following adverbs : — 

Needs, aboard, afloat, well, thither, how, withal, albeit, seldom, rather, 
whilst, whence. 

EXERCISE VII. 

Show the force of each of the prefixes in the following words : — 

Unloose, unthanlful, forehead, bewail, vnthdrew, misrepresent, beyrime, 
wanhope, yainsay, behoof, forlorn, beniyhted, atone. 

EXERCISE VIII. 

Justify the use of the prefixes in the following by the meaning of 
each word; — 

Knyrare, offcast, overdom, inmost, overland, underpay, outcome, 
thorouyhfare, embalm, overstep, welfare. 

EXERCISE IX. 

Name the prefixes in the following, showing, where necessary, the 
nssimilation : — 

Allure, acclaim, abstract, ahsolre, assume, affront, aspire, attract, 
arrest, ayyravate, address, pardon. 

EXERCISE X. 

Show the force of the prefixes in — hi^ml, ambient, dreumnaviyate, 
anticipate, coeval, desuefiule, dspontine., transit, countenance, country- 
dance, corrode, desiccate, emiyrate, extramural. 

EXERCISE XL 

Account for the variations from the original prefix in each of the 
following : — 

Differ, hreyular, impending, iUiheral, ignoble, emh'ace, occur, sedition. 
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EXERCISE XII. 

Show the value of the prefixes in the following : — 

IntenWle, nonpareil, mafvfavior, international, intramural, penumbra, 
remit, occasion, permeate, oblaje, predicate, retrorert, preterite, 

secure, prerent. 

EXERCISE XIII. 

Explain the prefixes, noting the cases of assimilation : — 

Vicar, suffer, surfeit, viscount, traduce, trespass, succeed, unijied, sub- 
trahend, setjrefjcUe, succumb, ultramarine, superhuman, suffir, surface. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

Give instances of in becoming il, ir, im, itj : and of ob becoming oc, 
of, 0, op. State a general rule for such changes. 

EXERCISE XV. 

Select th.c prefixes, and justify the use of each : — 

Epidemic, endemic, aulonomif, eclectic, dyspepsia, arc/tiepiscopal, 
diatonic, cataclym, apostasy, anfiftathy, auafirain, catastrophe, eccentric, 
penmetir. 


EXERCISE XVI. 

Show tlie value of tlie prefixes in — monoloyue, l\inthcon, syllabic, 
metathesis, 'periosff'um, hyposulphite, proifrnmme, hyperbole., hemipletftu, 
euphony, synthesis, Polynesia, monarchy. 

EXERCISE XVJI. 

Give the root and the suffix in each of the following : — 

Fodder, tricli^r, thrift, baxter, penmanship, hammock, loreliness, 
, straddle, sajdi'aj^.^hiitpinys, sisterhood, carter, sfur/iny, eoflie.r, sawyer. 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

Explain fully the suffixes in the following : 

Mitten, earldom, stealth, bremlth, handicraft, rimeernft, drunkard, 
laddie, hardship, haft, spindle, shuttle, brazier, whitiny, hilt, handle 


EXERCISE XIX. 

Show the effect of the suflix, by giving the mcuiiings of the follow- 
ing words : — 

Frolicsome, knotty, drowned, clayey, woollen, leeward, awkward, 
scornful, shamefaced, saintlike, knavish, friendly, Spanish, bootless, 
sweetish, scuttled, (flad, left. • 
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EXERCISE XX. 

In the folloM'ing adverbs sliow the force of the suffixes, noting 
hybrid H in passing ; — • 

Ahmya^ atravihtiray^ eamlidly, dnhjf owre, myniariomly, noirim, 
.vdkily, sfealthitfii HidHomj^ stldonit 'pectdiarly, 

EXERCISE XXI. 

Show the efiect of tl»e suffix in each of the following verbs : — 

Htidk\ .wind, falter, strengthen, flush, twitter, dribble, trundle, tjnsh, 
fliste.r, blush, drcujfle. 


EXERCISE XXII. 

In tlie following nouns show the value of each suffix : — 

Actor, testament, britjandaye, Ubi'anun, consonant, yutturat, resident, 
radiance, patrimony, tension, lajndary, fjraduate, conduct, presbyter, 
reticule. 

EXERCISE XXIII. 

Explain each of the component parts of the following hybrids : — 

dolour, frailty, hiyamy, atonement, oddment, bondaye, starvation, 
foreiyner, biUnytitdism, unjustly, yrandfather, martyrdom, unyrateful, 
handkerchief, unconce.itedly, falsehood, demhjod, witticism, unacted, art- 
fuly dochwymn, Bowdlerise, blackguardism, cerecloth, dniygist, surname, 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

Clive the meanings of the sullixes in Exercise XXIII. 

EXERCISE XXV. 

1. What are the following pairs of words called? Potion and 
poison : cadence and chance. 2. (^ive the corresponding word to eacli 
of the following : benison, chattels, nudediefion, channel, hotel, redemp- 
tion. 3. Give the meanings of the sullixes. 

EXERCISE XXVI. 

Give the meaning of eacli of tlie suiHxcs in tlic following ad- 
jectives ; — 

Arabestpie, ratable, torrid, arenaceous, mundane, sequent, peninsular, 
riparian, aromatic, ductile, pedantic, submhsicc, feminine, virulent, 
jocose, valedictory, moribund, iimhratjeous. 

EXERCISE XXMI. 

1. Arrange the following words and their doublets in two columns, 
distinguishing the French from the I^tin. 2. Explain the snlHxes in 
the words and the doublets you supply. J^oyal, reyot, frayile, caitiff, 
second, particle, sample, species. 
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EXERCISE XXVIIL 

In the following verbs explain the siiRixcs : — 

eximlite^ estimate ^ coalesce^ deify, publish, parlfy, allcuafe, 
embellish, permeate, extmjnish, 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

Show the force of the siillixcs in the following, distinguishing bo* 
tween the Creek and hybrid worths : — 

Axlomaile, theorist, philanthropy, witticism, theorist, ne}totlsm, paral- 
ysis, dejsm, 2iessimisf, panorama, minimise. 

EXERCISE XXX. 

Show the derivation of tlie following, carefully noting hybrids : — 

Hroth, bomjh, ynaw, father, bier, brick, know, batch, Inetlc, kitten, 
r/uickset, beadle, chilblain, net, jetsam, nickname, borrow, bfnsh, kind, 
mead, bakery, club, buyle, drtnajfU, window, e.yebf. 


EXERCISE XXXI. 

Derive the following woi’ds : — 

Niyhtinyale, orchard, uwiyht, vrrong, grove, whole, tmde, stock, taught, 
rwlg, till, garlic, lady, lodestar, wake, might, nozzle., stile, scoop, waddle, 
lair, pickerel, scuttle, slog, weft, tmnton, reap, scrape, sleeve. 


EXERCISE XXXII. 

Select from the following Latin words those coming through the 
French, and give their derivation : — 

Inert, claret, ditto, arcade, pi'ecinct, indent, peal, ancestor, Dtce.ni- 
ber, courage, city, meridian, cordial, clause, deign, donor, April, excuse, 
occur, course, damsel, domineer, chapter, alto, 

EXERCISE XXXIII. 

Fj’om the following select those words coming direct from the Latin, 
and give their derivation : — 

Exculpate, alimony, reception, altercation, deception, chant, agile, mis- 
creant, agrarian, excuse, equinox^ brief, cruise, bissextile, corpse, clam- 
our, eager, auction. 


EXERCISE XXXIV. 

From the follow'ing list select the words coming indirectly from the 
I.atiii, and give their derivat^n : — 

fount, domiciliary, colloquy, mirage, friar, relict, infringe, liable. 
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forrAy rdirjimif affluent, leaven, flexible, renegade, collapite, difmiount^ 
Jeaf, jrroflle, conjoint, annex, exhibit, Jfacet, grcUeful, memoir, 

EXERCISE XXXV. 

Select the words of direct Latin origin : — 

JJormoim, fuaible, duke, profound, ludicrous, genteel, njanse, redeem, 
gesture, absolute, aberration, progress, scent, probity, poignant, repair, 
quarry, vow, tense, terrible, urbane, insidious, sexton, sacrilege, plausihlt. 

EXERCISE XXX VI. 

(live the derivation of each of the following words : — 

Date, cosmetic, surgeon, nausea, dogma, economy, dynamite, catarrh, 
heniatite, idiot, melancholy, hieroglyphic. 


EXERCISE XXXVII. 

(live two roots for each of the following words : — 

/fypoente, aerolite, demagogue, onomatopoetic, lithotomy, tetrarch, 
kaleidoscope, hydrophobia, heliotrope, catastrophe, evangelist. 

EXERCISE XXXVIll. 

State the origin of the following words : — 

Lizard Point, panic, tantalise, petrel, chimera, cravat, cicerone, mar- 
tinet, dunce, eupliuisiic, saturnine, hermelkally. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

Trace the following words to their origin : — 

Peach, cherry, damson, rhubarb, pheasant, dollar, florin, guinea, 
solecism, pistol, laconic, utopian, lumber. 


EXPRiCISE XL. 

Show tlie origin of the following words - 

Babble, intoxicate, gtulfly, belfry, liquorice, bustard, luncheon, easel, 
buttery, custard, sheaf, carome, stirrup, causeway, treacle, crayfish, 
verdigris. 


EXERCISE XLI. 

Compare the original with the modern meaning of the following 
words : — 

Sycophauf, allow, restive, gazette, amuse, handsome, awkward, knave, 
blachguawd, mere, brat, painful, censure^ cunning, preposterous, silly, 
vivacity. 
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PLAN FOR PARSING. 

When parsing a word observe the following rules 

(i) Use no* abbreviation that is vague ; avoid the jmsibilUi/ of being 
misunderstood. 

(ii) When any other word is quoted, underline it, or use marks of 
quotation. 

(iii) Use the following terms, when applicable, and in the order as 
arranged : 


NOUNS. — KIND. Proper; Common; Collective; Abstract. 

GENDER. Masculine; Feminine; Common; Neuter. 

NUMBER. Singular; Plural. 

PERSON. First; Second; Tiitrj>. 

CASE. Nominative, subject of the verb ; in appo- 
sition with ; of address (Vocative); 

absolute; after copulative verb , 

Possessive, limiting the noun 

Objective, governed directly by the transitive, 
factitive, causative, prepositional, or cognate 

verb, or the participle ; or indirectly 

by the verb or participle (Dative) ; or 

adverbial object ; or governed by the pre- 
position ; or by the governing Adjec- 
tive ; or in apposition witli . 


PRONOUNS. — KIND. Personal; Relative, agreeing with its 
antecedent in gender, person, an<l miml»er ; 
Interrogative; Inj»ekinite; Reciprocal; 
Emphatic ; Reflexive ; 

GENDER, 

NUMBER, 

PERSON, 

CASE. 


As in nouns. 
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ADJECTIVES. —KIND. Qualitative, positive, comparative, or 

superlative degree, going with the noun ; 

Quantitative, indefinite or definite, nu- 
meral, cardinal, or ordinal, or distnbutive, 

limiting the noun ; Demonstrative, 

pointing out the noun . 


VERBS.- -CLASS. Transitive (active or passive Voice); 

Intransitive ; 

Auxiliary, of voice, mood, tense, or emphasis 

CONJUGATION. Strono or Weak. 

MOOD. Indicative, assertive or interrogative ; 

Imperative; Suriunctive ; Infinitive (nomiiia 
tive, objective, or gerundial). 

TENSE. Present; Past; Future. Perfect (complete), 
imperfect (incomplete), iiidciinitc, continuous 
(progressive). 

1 ERSON, I Agreeing with the subject . 

NUMBER. / ^ ^ J 

(PARTICIPLE) (Active, qualifying the noun oi pronoun 

, and governing the noun or pronoun 

; or Passive). 


ADVERBS.— Of TIME, PLACE, MANNER, ASSERTION, or REA-. 

SONIN C, modifying the verb ; of DEGREE 

modifying the adverb or adjective . ' 

DEGREE of comparison (Pos. ; Comp. ; Sup.) 


PREPOSITIONS. — SIMPLE or COMPOUND, governing the noun 
or pronoun . 


CON JUNCTIONS.- CO-ORDINATE. 

SUBORDINATE. 
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SELECTIOXS FllOlM QUESTIONS SET AT THE 
rUPIL-TEACHEK AND SCIIOLAESHll* 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Thajignm/olloicinij soiiie uf the Questions refer to the }HUje in MeikhjoluCs Unminar. 


PUPl L-TEACHERS.— FIRST VEAR. 

liitjfuirementii . — Rarsing and analysis of simple sentences, with 
knowledge of the ordinary terminations of English words. Writing 
from memory the substance of a pjissage of simple prose, rcatl with 
ordinary quickness. 


SET A. 

1 , “ Toll for the brave f 

Hrare Kempenfelt in ijotte. 

His lant nea-Jiffht ia/oi((fhf ; 

/fin work of glory r/ow«.” 

Analyse these lines, and parse the words in italics. 

*2. Explain the use of the adjective bram in the first line, and give 
similar instances. (10.) 

3. Write out the past indefinite tense of each of the verbs, toll^ j/o, 
(lOfJir/hf. (40.) 


SET K 

1 . “ Cowards die many times before their death, 

• The valiant only taste of death but once.” — Shakrspmrr. 

Analyse these lines, and parse them. 

•J. Point out any ICnijlish terminations in them ; ainl give instances 
of words with a similar ending. (117.) 

3. What is meant by /ijoof/, ami how many moods are there ? Write 
out the imperative mood of the verb to die, (38. ) 

SET C. 

1 . Pai-se and analyse the following ; — 

“ And now a gallant tomb they !ai.sc, 

With costly sculptures decked ; 

And marbles storied with his praise 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. ” 
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2. Distinguish between an inflej^ion and illustrating your an- 

swer from the lines above. (100.) 

.*J. Explain tlic apostroplic in UekrVa. AVrite down the possessive 
case plural number of woman, ox, mouHP, child, and m-in-lawm (20. ) 

4. When a singular noun ends in an « sound, how is the possessive 
sign affected? Give examples. (20.) 


SET D. 

1, “ Here Ouse, hIow mindimj through a level plain 

Of spacious mmdn, with cattle sprinUed o'er, 

(hndncU the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. ” — Coirjjcr. 

Analy.se the above, parsing the words in italics. 

2. Mention verbs ending in le, like ttprinlle. (118.) 

(Uve examples of adjectives ending in wh and eu, and explain the 
significance of those terminations. (116.) 


SET E. 

1, “ 1 fating reached the house, 

1 found yVs rescued inmate safely lodged, 

And in mrene possession of himself 
Beside a fire.” 

Analyse those linos, and parse the words printed in italics. 

2. AVliat arc the different meanings of the English termination c// 
when added to a noun, an adjective, and a verb? Give instances. 
(116-118.) 

li. )low would you parse a noun fully? Explain each term you use, 

( 11 .) 


SET F. 

1. “ But now 
To the wide world's astonishment, appeared 
A glorious opening, the unloohcd-for dawn 
'Phat promised everhistiiig joy to France. ” 

Analyse these lines, and parse the wonls printed in italic.s. 

2. State any English terminations of adjectives which mean belonging 
to, likeness, direction, and negation, and give instonces of words in 
which they occur. (116-118.) 

What is meant by regular, irregular, aiixiliaiy, defective, tran- 
sitive, and intransitive verbs ? Give examples. 


SET G. 

1. Parse this sentence — 

** He needs strong arms who swims against the tide.” 
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2. Say how many sentences there are in this verse, and what is the 
subject and predicate of each — 

‘ ‘ Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year.” 

3. Explain \vhat is meant by a participle, and give examples. (40. ) 

4. Show the meaning of the final syllable in each of the following 
words, and give other examples of words of the same formation : 

o.few, ffoldeii, darken^ honndon^ ducklimj^ sirmmkt, readable^ 
pencefiil, /hithlm. (116-118.) 


SET Tl. 

“ I now gave o/.vr any more thoughts of the sliip, or (^’anything out 
of her, except what might drive on shore from her wreck, as indeed 
divers pieces of her afterwards did : but those things were of small use 
to me.” 

1. I’arsc the words in italics. 

2. Detiiie the adverb and the jtrejmitioHj and illustrate the distinc- 
tion by examples from the above sentence. 

3. (live the plural forms of the following pronouns : mine, me, thine, 
she, him, my, herself, whatever. 


SET 1. 


1. “ Bounded Wicjitry steed in air, 

The rider sat erect and fair, 

Then like, bolt from steel cross-bow 
Forth lannehed, niony the plain they go.” 

Analyse this passage, and parse the words in italics. 

2. What is case? How do you know the nominative, possessive, 

and objective cases ? ( 1 9. ) 

3. Point out the affixes, with their meaning, in the following 
words : scholar, yoodness, frimdship, maiden, speaker, lambkin. 
(116-llcS.) 


SET K, 

1. (live instances (1) of nouns which have no singular, and (2) of 
nouns which have no plural. 

2. When is the plural .suffix s pronounced like z'f (16.) 

3. Parse as fully as you can the words in italics in the following 
lines : — 

“ See the dew-drop^ how they kiss 
Every little flower tluit is, 

Ifanyiny on their velvet heads 
Like a striny of crystal beads.” 

4. Analyse the above. 
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SET L. 

1. Which consonants arc called and which arc callc(^A«/ 7 >.s.^ 

((i.) 

2. State the distinction between atronn and wv.ak verl)s ; and give tin- 
])a8t tense and passive participles of tlie following verbs : 1o anjt, 
ppfpt h'.arh, rmt'hijlny, pay, mu/, lead, tread. (4S-4i).) 

Give the comparative and superlative of the adjectives ; enV, 
mtle, fore, o/d, md, had, happy, gay, (iiS. ) 

4. l^arse the following : - 

** Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend.’* 


PUPI L-'PEACIIERS.— SECOND YEAR. 

lieqnirementH . — Parsing and analysis of sentences, witJi knowledge 
of the chief Latin prefixes and terminations. Paraphrase of a short 
passage of poetry. 


SET A. 

1, good 
Mvan)< lier provision only to tlie good, 

That lire, aerording to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate, of spare teini)e ranee.” — Comus. 

Analyse the above, parsing the words in italics. 

2. What Latin prefixes and terminations do you see in it? (119- 

121 .) 

.S. Paraphrase the passage. (“ She ” refers to “ Nature. ”) ( ITfi-j 

4. I Tow is tlie prefix iti (meaning not) modified in composition ? (live 
instances. (108.) 


SET B. 

‘‘ In short, you icill find that in the higher and better class of works 
of fiction and imagination, you possess all you require to strike your 
grappling-irons into the souls of the people, and to chain them willing 
tolloirers to the car of civilisation.” 

1. Analyse the above passage. 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

,‘l Show wherein prepositions and conjunctions arc like, and wherein 
they arc (.lA) 

4. When is a noun said to l)c in the nominative, possessive, and ob- 
jective cases respectively ? (19.) 
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SET C. 

1. Aiia^'so the following from the words “then burst his mighty 
heart,” and parse the words in italics : — 

“ For when the noble t.Vvsav saw him 
hufratUnde^ more strong than traitors' arms, 

Quite vauquished liim ; then hurst his mighty hiurt. 

And in his mantle muflling up his face, 

Even at the base of l\>m])ey’s statiia, 

Which all the v'hi/c rau blood, great t?;e8ar/f7/.” — -Julius (\vsor. 

2. Point out and explain tlic force of the adjective sultixes in the 
following ; — 

“ At which time would T, being but a nioonish ytmth, grieve, be 
cireminate, changeable, proud, faiihistical, apish, shallow, inconstant, 
full of tears, full of smiles.” (12ih) 

3. Paraphrase the following ; — 

“ Music the fiercest grief can charm, 

And fate’s severest rage disarm ; 

Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please ; 

Our joys below it can improve*. 

And antedate the bliss above. ” ( 1 7(). ) 


SET I). 

1. “ For up the h uiftfo^niioj lake wore spied 

Four darkenhoj specks upon the tide, 

That, slow ( ulorqiutf on the view. 

Four manned and masted harqes tjrew, 

Ami, bearing downwards from (Uengyle, 

Steered full upon the opening isle.” 

Turn tliis passage into pro.se. (I7(>.) 

• 2. Ajuilysc the above pa.s.sagt;, and parse the words in italics. 

3. What is the meaning of od, ex, and oh ? (rive words in whicli 
they occur. How and when are they sometimes changed in composi- 
tion? (107, 108.) 


SET E. 

1, “ Immortal tjlories in my mind re.rice. 

And ill my .soul a thousand jntssions sfrtre. 

When Rome’s exalted, beauties I descry, 

Maipiificent in piles of ruin lief — Addison. 

Analyse the above, parsing the words in italic.^. 

2. Point out any Latin prefixes in the above, and give tiiefr mean- 
ings ; and instance other words in which they occur. (107, 108.) 
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3. Paraphrase the following : — 

“ He that holds fast the golden mean, 

And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 

Keels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
Embittering all his state. ” (176.) 


SET F. 

“ ITiey do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 
Mute nature moans her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies ; 

Who say tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed Bard make moan. ” 

Paraphrase this passage, analyse the subordinate sentences, and parse 
tlie words printed in ibilics. (176.) 

2. What Latin jircfixes occur in the above passage ? Mention sonic 
words in which these prefixes undergo a modification. (107, 108.) 

3. State the various kinds of subordinate sentences. Why arc they 

so called ? and how arc they distinguished ? (94. ) 


SET G. 

1. “ ]h(dst tliou hut lu'fid, ihomjh stripped of power, 

A watchman on the lonely tower, 

Thy thrill my trump had roused the land , 

When fraud or danger were at hand.” 

Paraphrase this passage, analyse it, and parse the words printed in 
italics. (176.) 

2. (tIvo the meanings of the following Latin prefixes, and illustrate 
each by two English words : ad, ante, contra, extra, reh'o, sub, ultra. 
(107, 108.) 

3. State, with examples, some of the Latin terminations in English 

abstract nouns. (119.) * 


SET H. 

I. “The service done, the mourners stood apart ; he called to mind 
how he had seen her sHtiny on that very spot, and how her book had 
fallen on her lap as she was gazing with a pensive face upon the sky. 
yfwo/Arr told how he had wondered that one so ddicaic as she should be 
so bold ; how she had nevei\/W<r«/ to enter the (diurch ahne. at night.” 

(«) Point out the subordinate conjunctions in tlie above. State 
to W'hicli class of subordinate conjunctions each belongs, and show why 
such conjunctions are called subordinate. (60.) 
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(6) Parse the words in italics. 

2. IIow can you tell when the following are used as atlverbs, ami 
when as conjunctions before^ since. Give examples of them 

in both u^es. (60.) 


SET I. 

• 

1. “ The pass was left ; for then they wind 

Along a wide and level green, 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen.” — Scott. 

{a) Show from the above passage that conjunctions may join both 
principal to principal sentences and subordinate to principal sentences. 
(94.) 

(b) Parse the participles in the above, and show liow participles dif- 
fer from verbs. (40.) 

2. In analysis an enlargement is said always to be an adjective, or 
to partake of the nature of an adjective. This being so, what parts of 
a sentence arc (properly speaking) capable of enlargement? Give ex- 
amples of such enlargements. (04.) 


SET K. 

1. “ It is the first mild day of March, 

Each minute sweeter than before : , 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

A/// sister ! (’tis a wish of mine) 

Xow that our morning meal is done. 

Make haste, your morning tasks n.sn/H, 

(hme. forth ^ and feel the sun.”- - Wordsworth. 

(a) IIow many sentences are there in the above? Assign each to 
the class to w'hich it belongs. 

(/>) Parse the words in italics. 

'■ 2. What arc corresponding conjunctions ? Give a list of them. 

(60.) 


SET L. 

1. “Before a novice can commence the study of any science, Imj 
must make himself accpiainted with the terms employed in that science.” 

(a) Point out the principal and tlie adverbial sentence in the a])ovc, 
and show why each is so callctl. (95.) 

{b) Mention other kinds of subordinate sentences besides a<lverbial, 
and give an example of each. (04.) 

(c) Point out, and carefully parse, the participles and auxiliary 
verbs in the above. 

2. What arc causal conjunctions ? Why are they so called ? Give 
examples. (60. ) 
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PITPIL-TEAOITERS.— THIRD YEAR. 

RequinmnUA. — Parsing, analysis, and paraphrasing of complex sen- 
tences. Prefixes and allixes generally. Knowledge of the simple tests 
hy whieli English words may he distinguished from those of foreign 
origin. 


SET A. 

1 . Analyse tlie following, parsing the words in italics : — 

“ Oil, how it yejirnfd my hearty when I htdieldf 
In London streets that eoroMitlon day^ 

VV'hen llolinghroke rode on roan liar))ary ! 

Timt horse, that thou so often hast he»tndy 

That horse, that I ho carefully have dressed ! ” — Richard Jl. 

2. What are impersonal verbs? (live examples. 

.‘1. What is the origin and force of the jiartiele he. in beheld, best rid 
(live instances of it as a prefix to noum. (104.) 

4. Most monosyllabic Mjords are of Enythh origin. Point out any 
exception to this rule in the above. (1.‘12,) 


SET B. 

1. “The whole cavalcade paused simultaneously when Jerusalem 
appeared in view ; the greater number fell upon their knees, and lain 
their foreheads in the dust, whilst a profound silence, more impressive 
than the loudest exclamations, prevailed over all ; even the Moslems 
gazed reverently on what was to them also a holy city, and recalled to 
mind the pathetic appeal of their forefather, ‘ Hast thou not a bless- 
ing for me, also, 0 my father? ’ ” 

Paraphrase this passage. (177.) 

2. Point out the subordinate sentences in it, analyse the two lasf, 
and also parse the last of them. (89.) 

3. Point out also and explain the meaning of any Latin or English 
prefixes in this passage. (104-110.) 


SET 0. 

1 . Morning fair 

Came forth, with pilgrim itfeps in amice gray. 

Who with her radiant linger still'd the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid tlie winds 
And grisly spectres which the liend had raised.” — 

Analyse the foregoing, parsing the words in italics. 
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2. Paraphrase the passage. (.IwiVe means a pilgrim’s robe.) (177.) 
11. Point out tlie prefix in each of the following words ; spnut^ 
nwnnoufif symme-frjf, accode, pf'lfuchf, hptofde, coaipdate^ ttfipprcsitj rom- 
hHsfhn, (104-112.) 


SET D. 

1. “ These feelings I shared in common with the humblest pilgrim 
that was kneeling tliere, and, in some respects, he had even the advan- 
tage of me ; he had made infinitely gi*eater sacrifices than I had done, 
and undergone far heavier toils, to reach that bourne. Uiulisti'acteil 
])y mere temporal associations, hr only saw the sacred spot whertdii the 
L*rophets preached, and David sung, and Christ had died.’’ 

Paraphrase this pa.ssage. (177.) 

2. Point out tlic subordinate seiitenees in it, analyse the t\vc> fiist, 
and parse the second of tliem. (00.) 

3. What are the means of readily distinguishing between words of 
English and of Latin origin? Take your examples from the above 
passage. (221.) 


SET E. 

1 . “An inadcerteiit step matf vrush the snail 

That crau'h at erenimj in the public jiath ; 

But he, that has hunmuity^ forrwarmd^ 

Win tread aside and Irt the reptile lirpy 

Analyse the above, parsing the words in ibilics. 

2. Explain how the word aside is formed, and give instances of 
adverbs of similar formation. (104.) 

3. Point out a Latin prefix and a Latin suflix in the above. (107- 

110 .) 

4. Correct, where needful, the following sentences : — 

{a) It is I that he fears. 

(b) He is a boy of nine years old. 

(c) Who can tliis letter be from ? 

‘ (d) I feel coldly this morning. 


SET F 

]. If enlargements arc words and phrases attached to the nr)uns in a 
sentence, ami extensions words or phrases attached to the ver))s or 
predicates, assign all the enlargements and extensions which occur in 
tlie following to their proper classes : — 

(a) “ The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy.” 
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{h) “ Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him.” 

(c) The sheen of their spears was like stars on the se%. 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep (^alilee.” 

*2. Parse any participles, or verbs in the infinitive mood, which occur 
in tlie following, and give the meaning of the passage in simple words 
of your own : — 

Blest be the art that can immortalise. 

The art that battles time’s tyrannie claim 
To quench it.” 

:i. With what Latin prepositions are the words support^ suffice^ effect, 
(fesfroy, compounded? (live the meaning of the preposition in each 
case. (107-110.) 


SET (>. 

1 . W^ords or phrases attached to the nouns of a sentence are called 
ndurtjementH : attached to the verbs they are called exteimona. Give 
two examples of each. (89.) 

‘2. “ Dost thou so htuiffcr for my empty chair, 

That thou wilt needs incest thee with mine honours? 

Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Ts held from faUiiuj with so weak a wind, 

That it will quickly drop.” — Shahespeare : Henry IV. 

(ct) Analyse the last three lines. 

(/>) Parse the words in italics. 

(r) Give the meaning of the above passage in your own words, ex- 
plaining, so far as you Ccan, the figures and metaphors. 

.‘1. What are the Latin prepositions that mean out of, from, xuider f 
Give examples of words in which they occur, pointing out the force of 
the preposition in each case. (107.) 


SET H. 

1. What is the derivation of the word transitive, and liow is the 
derivation connected with the u.se of the words transitive, intransitive, 
in grammar ? 

2. “When I came to my castle 1 fled into it like one pnrsued : 
whetlicr 1 went over by the ladder or went in at the hole which I 
called a door, 1 cannot remember ; no, nor could / rememhtr the. next 
niorniny ; for never frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, witli 
more terror of mind than I to this retreat. *’ — Defoe. 

(а) Analyse the above passage from “When I came” to “next 
morning. ” (04. ) 

(б) Parse the w'ords in italics. 
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SET 1. 

1. “ And waiting to be treated like a wolf, 

)|ccau3e I knew my crimes were known, I 'found, 

Instead of scornful pity, such a grace 
Of tenderest courtesy, that I l)egan 
To glance behind me at my former life. 

And dhd that it had been the W'olf’s indeed.” — Tuinysou. 

{a) Point out the noun sentences in the above, and analyse them. 
(05.) 

(ft) Point out any enlargement of the subject or extension of the 
predicate that you notice in the above. (Oil.) 

{(') Parse all the participles and verbs in the infinitive mootl tliat 
occur in the above. 

2. Of what Latin prepositions are the following words compounded : 

Atnjmtatc, <;//hce, chrtiif, roUmoni pn/acit suenuf^ aojoiini^ 

tradition.'* (107-110.) 

SET K. 

1. “ It is great sin to swear unto a sin, 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 

'I’o reave the orphan of his patilmony 
And have no other reason for this wrong 
iiut that he was bound by a solemn oatli ? ” 

- Kin 1 1 II vary 17. 

{a) Parse all the words in tlie last line. 

(ft) Analyse the two sentences contained in tlie last two line.s, 
supplying any words that are required to make the analysis complete. 
AT. /i.-- -Take care to point out tlie character of each seiitemre. (Oh.) 
(r) When is the infinitive mood used without being preceded by the 
word to ? (live e.xaniples of this from the above passage, and mention 
otliers that occur to you. (‘hi.) 

• 2. Write the subject-matter of a lesson on either of the. following ; 

.\lootl, Tense. 

, .*1. (Jive the Latin prepositions that mean onl of. 

(107-110.) 


8ET L. 

1, “Tlie voice of Enid rang 

Clear through the open easement of the hall, 

Singing ; and as the sw'ect voice of a bir«l 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle 
Moves him to think what kind of binl it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 

So the sweet voice of Enid moved him.” — Tennyson. 

R 
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[a) Point out and analyse the noun sentence in tlic above passage. 
(04.) 

(//) Parse the participles and infinitive moods in the above passage. 
(39, 40.) 

(c) Explain how the word whd is used in the fifth line, and give 
other uses of the same word. (27.) 

[d) (five tile meaning of the above passage in plain, simple words of 

your own. (177.) • 

2. Give examples of words compounded with the Latin preposition 
in (meaning fn, into). Mention some words in which the affix in has 
quite a different meaning, and state what that meaning is. (105.) 


injPIL-TEA(JHEKS.— FOURTH VKA H. 

IhqnmjiimU . — Fuller knowledge of grammar and analysis, and of the 
common Latin roots of English words. Outline of the hisbiry of the 
language and literature. 


SET A. 

1. “ Now stir the fire, and vIohp, the shutters 

Let fall the curtains, whrd the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
'Phrows up a steamy column^ and the cups 
Th(d i'hcer hut not inrhriafdy wait on each, 
iSo let us welcome peaceful evening 

Analyse the above passage, and parse the words in italics. (05.) 

2. From what source is the won I sofa derived? Mention othei' 
words (lerived from the same source. (203. ) 

3. 'Po what dates and events \vould you assign the adoption and the 
discontinuance of French as the language of the Court and nobility in 
England? (220.) 

4. Name the authors of the following works : ‘ Paradise liOsl,’ 
‘The Faery Queen,’ ‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘Robinson (Vusoe,* ‘The Task,’ 
‘ Kenilworth,’ ‘The Excursion,’ ‘The Idylls of the King. (3(19.) 


SET R. 

L “And (J, ye swelling hills and spacious idains ! 

Besprent from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 
And spires whose silent finger points to heaven ; 
Nor wanting, at w'ide intervals, the bulk 
Of ancient minster lifted above the cloud 
Of the dense air, which town or city breeds, 
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To intercept the sun’s gla«l 1)e;iins — may ne'er 
That true succession fail of English hearts, 

Wlio, witli ancestral feeling, can perceive 
What ill those holy structures ye possess 
Of ornamental interest.” 

Paraphrase this passage. (177.) 

2. Point out in it the subordinate sentences, and analyse ainl parse 
fully the last sentence. (95.) 

3. What kinds of English words are derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
language ? State any dirterence in inllexion between the English and 
Anglo Saxon languages. (*20*2.) 


SET C. 

1. “ The poet, fostering for his native land 

Such hope, entreats that servants may abound 
Of those pure altars worthy ; ministers 
Detached from pleasure, tt» the love of gain 
Superior, iiigusceptible of pride, 

And by ambitious longings undisturbed ; 

Men whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them ; whose least distingiiislied day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 
Which makes the Sablxith lovely in the sight 
Of blessed angels, pitying human cares.” 

Paraphrase this passage. (177.) 

‘2. Point out the subordinate sentences in it, and analyse and parse 
fully the noun sentence. Point out also any adjectives of Latin oi'igin. 
(95, 109.) 

3. State tJic various ways by which words of l..atin oi-igin have 
been introduccil into our language. (*209.) 


SET 1). 

1. “It is well known to the learned that the ancient laws of Attica 
rendered the exportiition of figs criminal — that being .siippose<l a 
species of fruit so excellent in Attica that the Athenians deemed it too 
delicious for the palate of any foreigners ; and in this I'idienlous j)ro- 
hibition they W'ere so much in earnest that informers wore thence 
called Hyrophauts among them.” — Hump., 

Analyse each of the sentences in the above which begins with the . 
w’ord that. (95.) 

2. Parse each w’ord in the following : “ That being supj>osed a 
species of fruit so excellent.” 

3. Write out a list of W’ords compounded or derived from the Latin 
verbs, awo, diicOtfcro^ audio, (132, 133.) 
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SET E. 

1, “ ^Twas now a place of punishment ; 

Whence if «o loud a shriek vtre senl^ 

Ah reached the upper air, 

'Pile hearers blessed themnelveH and said, 

The spirilft of the sinful decul 
Bemoaned their torments there.” 

Analyse this passage, and parse the words in italics. 

‘2. From what Latin roots are the following words derived ? library y 
locomotion y eloquence y dncidaiey leyiiimafCy lunatiCy ejtraeayant. (132- 
134.) 

3. When did the following writers live, and what are their principal 
works? Spenser, Tope, Milton, Locke, Bacon, Chaucer. (368.) 


SET E. 

1. “ Learning hath hU infancy, when it is hut beginning and almost 
cliildish : then his i/outhy when it is luxuriant and juvenile : then his 
strength of years, when it is solid and reduced: and lastly his old age, 
when it waxeth dry and exhaust. But it is not good to look too long 
upon these Inrnhaj wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy — Bacon. 

Analyse this passage down to the word exhaust,” and parse the 
words in italics. (9.'i.) 

2. Comment on the use of the pronoun his in it, and mention any 
similar use of it in another passage. (24. ) 

3. Point out any words in the above which have a Latin root. 
(132, 133.) 

4. Mention any great writens in the eighteenth century and their 
works. (378, 379.) 


WET C. 

1. “ He useful irheve tliou livest, that they may 

Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still, 

Kindness, good parts, great places, are the way 
To conij)ass this. Find out wen's wants and will, 

Aral Jiicet them there. All worldly joys go less 

'I'o the one joy of doing kindnesses.” — (honje Herbert y 1633. 

(«) Write out the meaning of the above in your own words. (177.) 
(A) Parse the words in italics. 

(c) Analyse the first two lines. (95.) 

(d) How is the word that used in the lirst line? (rive examples of 
the ditlerent ways in which the word that is employed. (60.) 

2. Mention some of the cL'isses of w'ords in our language which are 
generally of Latin origin, (live examples. (234.) 
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SKT H. 

!. Analyse the following, parsing the words in italies 

iSI 

“No voice divine the atonn allayed ; 

Xo light propitious shone ; 

When, far fi'oin alt ellbetual aid, 

We peAshed — each alone. : 

But / beneath a rouffher sea 

And whelmed in blacker gulfs than he."' — Cowper. 

2. Point out any words in the above deriveil from Isiitin, or from 
Jjatiii tlirongli French. (220.) 

8. In English almost any part of speech may be used as any <)thv''r 
part of speech. Illustrate this. (62.) 

4. To what period of onr literature do the following writers respec- 
tively belong? Alfred the Great, Chaucer, Spenser, Cowper. (.*{08.) 


SET I. 

1. “I would the great world grew like thoc, 

Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but from lionr to hour 
In reverence and in charity.” — TennyMm. 

Analyse this stanza ; and explain, if yon can, its mcti'e, (95, 178.) 

2. Give the etymology and exact meaning of as many of tlu; follow- 
ing words as yon can: fort re.«, fort it nde^ .suhserihe, superior., dotnina- 
tioiif reditnde^ imposHihle^ conslrnrtion, export. (182, 188.) 

8. Give an example of an “inhnitive of purpose”; and also of an 
infinitive nstsd as equivalent to a noun. (82.) 

4. Say what yon know about the life and writings of Milton, ]*ope, 
or JJr Johnson. (868.) 


SH'r K. 

1 . Break up the following complex .sentence into simple sentences, 
Ixiginning a new line with each simple sentence : — 

“ .All crimes shall cease and ancient frau<ls shall fail, 
lletnriiing justice lift aloft her scale, 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-robed Innocence from heaven descemd.” 

2. Parse tlie verbs ami participles in the above. 

8. What con junctions should be followed by the subjunctive* mood’: 
Give four examples, using a different conjunction in eacli. (60.) 

4. Point out which of the following words are of Keltic, and which 
are of Saxon origin ; and state what class of tilings (geiuirally) have 
Keltic names : sheep, ship, bread, milk, basket, mop, mattuek, jiail. 
(206.) 
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SET L. 

1. Are Anglo-Saxon and English different languages? oi ^liat is 
their relation to one another? (206.) 

2. “'Pile Batavian territory, comf tiered from the waves and defended. 
against them by human art, was in extent little superior to the princi- 
pality of Wal(js ; hut all that narrow space was a busy ahd populous 
hive, in which new wealth w.as every day creafejl^ and in which vast 
masses of old wealth trere hoarded^ — Macaulay. 

[а] Ifow many different sentences are contained in tlie above? 
Assign eacli to its proper class. 

(б) Parse the words in italics. 

H. When should tlie word the be considered as an adverb ? (xive 
instances. (80.) 


SCHOLARSHIP 
SET A. 

{Two hourn and a half allowed for thh paper,) 

No abbreviation of h ss tlian three letters to be used in parsing or 
analysis. All candidates must do the composition, parsing, and 
analysis. 


Composition. 

Write a letter, or an essay, on one of the following subjects : — 

[a) Your favourite llowcrs, aiul the way to cultivate them. 

(/>) 'J'he moral lessons of the microscope and the telescope. 

(c) The advantages and disiid vantages of town life as compared with 
life in the country. 

{d) Examinations. (159.) 


CUAMMAK. 

1. Parse the words in italics in the following passage, not omitting 
to give and explain their syntax : — 

“ Breathes there the man with soul .so dead 
Wlio never to himself hath sahl, 

'Phis is my owti, iny native hind ! 

UV/ose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
Vrom wniideriny on a foreign strand ? 

If such there hrenthe^ f/o, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ! 
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High thoufjh his titles, proutl his name, 

Boundless his vrAiUh, an wish can claim, 

Dtupife those titles, power, and />< //* 

The wretch coiieentro«l ail in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, jloiibly dying, sliall tjo down 
To the vile dust from irhcnve lie K/n'twij, 

* Unwept, unhonoured, ami vasiUhi." 

2. Analyse either tlie first or tlie last half of the above jiassago into 
its component sentences, and show in separate columns — 

{(i) 'Flic nature of the sentence. 

{b) (If dependent) its relation to the principal sentence. 

(c) Subject. ((/) Its enlargements (if any). 

(c) Predicate. (/) Its extensions (if any). 

(. 7 ) Object (if any). (A) Its enlargements (if any). (Oo.) 

,*I. Explain by a paraphrase, or otherwise, the p(a-tion of tJio passage 
which you take for analysis. (177.) 

4. Examine and illustrate the etymology of any live of the following 

words from the above: Otm, nalhr^ luiu'fy J\tnhiny 

raplurctif tUlea, bonmlloAx^ rfaim^ inrtrh, court ufird^ forfrifj nuvu'u. 
(127-144.) 

5. Distinguish common, proper, and abstract nouns,— cardinal and 
ordinal numbers, — intransitive and neuter verbs, - - (•ontiniiative and dis- 
junctive conjunctions, -pesrsona,!, pos.sessive, reflexive, ami relativt* 
pronouns. 

0. It is often said that Englisli is less of an 'ntjUrUd language in its 
hatter than in its earlier stages. Explain wdiat is meant by this, and 
give a few instances of inflexion in English as now' spoken. (111.) 

7 . Show by examples how* analysis lielps us to parse correctly. 

(90.) 

8. At wdiich periods, and in connection with what events, in the 
history of this island, <lid the most important changes take place in the 
language of the inhabitants? ]llu.strate your answer. (202-2:W.) 


SET B. 

[Direct ton A a a in A.) 

Com position. 

rite a letter, or an e.ssay, on onf' of the following subjects : — 

[а) Singing l)ird.s, 

(б) Fairy tales. 

(f) Best way of spending holhlays. 

[d) Advantages of the study and knowdedge of geography. (loO.) 
Ckamm.-vk. 

1. Parse the words in italics in the following passage, not omitting 
to give and explain their xyntax : — 
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‘‘ I nift a traveller from an antique land, 

Who said : ‘ Two vast and tmnkless legs of stone 
Stand in the Desert. Near thcTtiy on tlie sand, 

JfaJf-mukt a shattered visage lies, lohosp frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold commaml, 

Tt'fl that the sculptor well those passions reml 
Whkh still survive, ntamped on these lifeless things, 

'I’lui hand thaf. mocked them, and the hpurf t\\SiVfpil : 

And on the pedestal these words appear : 

‘ My name is Ozymandias, Kivff of kings ; 

Jjook on my works, ye mighty, and despair ! ’ 

Nofhinrf beside, remains. Hound the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare. 

The lone and level sands stretch far an;ay." 

2. Analyse either the first or the last half of the above passage*. 

(nr,.) 

.*1. Explain by a paraplirase, or otherwise, the passage from “ Near 
them ” down to “ that fed.” (177.) 

4. Examine Jind illustrate the etymology of any five of the fo/low- 
ing words from the al)ovc sonnet : traveller^ rimffe, passionsy survir(\ 
despair, level, boundless, lone., decay, colossal, desert. Up, pedestal. (100- 
144.) 

Show by definition and examples what is meant by (<?) sul,stan- 
tive, (/,) intransitive, (c) passive, ((/) defective, (e) strong (irregular) 
and (/) weak (regular) verbs. To which of the tw'o last-named classes 
would you refer the verbs to U(ul, to sjwead, to shoir, to sweep, to speml ? 
aiidwliy? (34-5(5.) 

(5. (live your definition of an adverb, a preposition, and a conjunc- 
tion, and sliow by examples the difference between each of them and 
the other two. Can you mention any words belonging to these three 
classes which cannot be pai’sed without knowing their position in a 
sentence? (57-60.) 

7. (live a short historical sketch, with dates, of the origin and 
growth of the English language. (199-201.) 


SET C. 

{Directions ns in -1.) 

COMI’OSITIOV. 

Write a letter on one of the following subjects ; — 

(1) Ciardening. 

(2) A storm at sea. 

(3) A day’s angling. 

(4) Some public park. (159.) 



’examination questions. 
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Grammar. 

1. Parse fully the words italicised in the following sei^tences (syntax 
is an ess’fntial part of parsing) : — 

“ For u'ho iron ft I bfar 
'Phe insolence of ollice and the spurns 
1'Juit patient merit of the nnworthtj tjikes, 

Hut that the dread of mmt'thhuj after death, 

"I'he undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, pttzzfrs' the will, 

And makes us rnfher l)car tlu»se ills we have 
Than fly to olhn'ft that, we know not of?” 

2. Analyse the sentence in Question 1. (80-99.) 

.‘k {Select and classify the pronouns, conjunctions, and propositions 
in the same .sentence. 

4. Explain the terms cardinal, ordinal, and indetinito numerals, and 
give examples of each. (29-91.) 

f). Give the past tenses of the verbs nw, hvn\ ytini/, irin, /n/y>, hid^ 
r.hhh^ nritr^ dhu li(‘i yfty •'ihm)\ and any obsolete forms of those tenses. 
(40,47.) 

0. Classify the English conjunctions, and show that they arc fre- 
([uently derived from verbs. 

7. Explain the force of the following affixes : -tfow, as in martyr- 
dom ; -Home, as in hnvdsomr ; as in spm'hfrss : -'d>f<\ as in htjft’J'^ 
ibh : and give other examples of each affix. (1()()-124.) 

5. Define a preposition, and show by examph‘s that prepositions do 
not always prece<le the noun they govern. (HS.) 

9. (jrive examples of noun, adjective, and adverbial clauses, (‘Ui- 
ployed as subordinate sentences. (95.) 

10. Name the .sources of our language from which the following 
words are derived : haty v/toc, rest^ yforcy sork\ bonra'f, ribbon^ tntiir^ 
i<hirt. (128-144.) 


SET D. 

( Dirrrfions rw in A . ) 

Com POSITION. 

Write a letter, or an essay, on o/v' of the following subjects : — 

(a) Common fruits. 

(b) Football. 

(r) Modes of travelling. 

(</) The advantages and disatlvantages of living in an old, or in a 
newly settled, country, compared. (159.) 


GRA AIMAK. 

1. Parse the words in italics in the following passage, not omitting 
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to give and explain their syntax, and carefully distinguishing the 
words which occur twice over: — 

“ Far therein stands the ofHce of a Kimj, 

His lionour, vtrtiip.y merit, and chief praise, 

That for the public mirh a weight lie bears. 

Yet h(j who reigns irithhi himsalf and rules 
['assion.s, desires, and feuis, is rnoir. a Finr/j^ 

Whirh every wise and virtuous man attains ; 

And who ailaim not, ill aapirt^ to rule 
Cities of men or headstrong multitudes, 

Subject hims/ ff to anarchy within. 

Or lawless passions in him, which he serves.” 

2. Analyse the pas.sage. (95. ) 

Of the 1.5 nouns in the above passage, .5 are of Anglo-Saxon, 8 of 
Latin, and 2 of (ireek origin. Classify them accordingly. About which 
word only may there be a difference of opinion, and why? (131-137.) 

4. Make a list of the auxiliary verlis, distinguishing those of mood 
from those of tense. (.53.) 

5. (Hvo examples of English words in which differences of (a) ease, 
(A) number, (c) gender, (</) degree, {<>) mood, (/) tense, {(j) voice, are 
indicfitcd by clianges in the form of the word itself {inflexion). (11.) 

(i. Point out the historical order in which the several foreign eh'- 
ments were incorporated into the English language. During what 
period did English seem to be dying out, and under what circum- 
.stajicos and influences did it revive? (198-202.) 


SET E. 


{Two hoitrs and a half allowvd for thin paper.) 

Xi> .'ihhroviiiliou (if less than three letters to bo nseil in jiarsinj: nr analysi.s. 

Skctio.n I. - -Parse fully the words in italics in the following pas- 
sages (syntax should not be neglected in the parsing):- ■ 

“ Yet 7nourn not. Land of Fame, 

Thoiajh luCi’i' the Leopard-^ on thy shield 
Jletrcnted from so sad a Held, 
iSinre Borman William came. 

Oft may thine annals justly boa.st 
Of battles stern by Scotland lo^t : 

Orndtje. not her victory. 

When for her freeborn rights .she strove, 

Riyhts dear to all who freedom lore, 

'Po none so dear as the." 

“One ereninif, as the Emperor Avas ritnrninti to the palace through a 
imrrow portico, an assassin who waited his passaya ruslual upon him 
with a drawn sword, loudly exclaimimj, ‘The Senate sends you this.'*' 



Examination questions^. 




Section II. — Point out the subjects, predicates, and objects, with 
heir extensions, enlargements, or complements (if any), in the fullow- 
ng sentences : — 

Remei^ber, prince, that thou shalt die. 

Whoever reflects upon the uncertainty of his own life, will find out 
hat the state of others is not more permanent. 

This exuberance of money displayed itself in wantonness of expense, 
md procured 'for me the aciiuaintance of others eciiially favoured by 
^rtune. (1)5. ) 

SkcTION III. — Point out clearly the relations which the .'seuteneos 
ncluded in brackets in the following passages bear to their principal 
icntences, and give your reasons for assigning each relation ; — 

He (that would pass the latter part of his life with honour) must 
when he is young) consider (that he shall one day be old) and re- 
neniber (when he is old) (that he has oi»co ne^n young).' (95.) 

(When Socrates was building himself a hpuse) being asked by one 
who observed the littleness of the design) (why a man so eminent 
vould not liave an abode more suitable to his dignity) he replied (tliat 
10 should think himself sufKciently accommodated) (if he could see 
-hat luirrow habitation tilled with real friends). 

Section IV. — 1. Explain the term “ci\se.” Show that there are 
jenctally only two forms of case in English, and give words that cni' 
)loy more than two forms. 

Explain how the possessive case is written in English, with any 
ixccptioiis to the general rules. (19-22.) 

2. What does the term conjugation include? Name some of the 
lilnglish defective verlis. What condition is expressed l)y a sul»juiw- 
;ive mood? Give examples of sentences, showing varieties of that 
xmdition. (‘Pi-ob.) 

3. What is meant by saying that prepositions express relations? 
'Rve examples to show' that the principal relations are those of cause, 
dace, and time. (58-60. ) o 

Section Vi--Iii the following passages select words containing 
fcatin prefixes; convert also the nouns into adjectives hy means of 
uiftixes, giving the force of each prehx and sntfix. (107-110.) 
t Pity presupposes sympathy. 

lie satisfies his ambition with the fame he shall acfjuire. 

Lawful authority is seldom lesisted. 

Extravagance, though siiggestetl by vanity and excited by luxury, 
seldom procures applause. 

The passions continue tlicir tyranny wdth incessant demands for 
indulgence, and life evaporates into vain repentance or impotent 
ippetite. 

Section VI. — Write full notes of a lesson on on>-. of the following 
subjects : — 

(a) Concords of verb and subject. 

\h) Complements or extensions of the predicate. 
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(r) The advantages of learning Latin grammar, or some other gram* 
mar tliaii English. 

SwJTiON VI J. — Write a letter descriptive of — 

(a) Some outdoor school game. 

Or, {b) A shipwreck. 

Or, (c) The l)eauties of summer. 

(Jr, (d) Your favourite walk. 

Underline any words you have used that are of Latin origin.' 

(ir,9.) 


SET F. 

{Directions as in E,) 

Seotfon’ L- -Parse fully the words in italics in the following pas- 
sages (syntax should not be neglected in the parsing) : — 

“ better days of life were ours : 

'Phe w<irst can be hut mine : 

'riuj sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 

Shall never 9nore be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 
T envy now too much to weep ; 

Noi' need I to repine 
That all those charms have passed aivay 
t might have watched through long decay.’* 

“ The flower in ripened bloom unmatched 
Must fall the earliest 
Thonijh by no hand mdhnebj snatched. 

The leaves must drop away.” 

Seottox it. — A nalyse the principal sentences in the following pas 
sago ; and state the nature of the subordinate sentences, pointing out 
the sentences upon which they depend : — 

“This mother is still alive, and may perhaps even yet, though hew 
malice was often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of rellecting that the life, 
which she often endeavoured to destroy, was at last shortened by hci; 
maternal oflice.s, and that, though she could not transport licr son to 
the plantiitions, she has had the satisfaction of forcing him into exi- 
gencies that hurried on liis death.” (9o.) 

Section III. — Select and classify the adverbs and conjunctions in 
the passage given above. (oT-liO.) 

Sectiox IV. ^ — 1. (live examples of reflective, distributive, and in- 
terrogative ]U’onouns. State the differences in usage of the relative 
pronouns icho, which, and what. (27.) 

2. Explain the term pn' posit ion. What are the principal relations 


I Only one of these questions is to be auswcretl. 
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indicated by prepositions ? Give examples of compound prepositions, 
formed by prefixing simple prepositions to nouns and adjectives, (oil.) 

3. Explain the terms adjidirr and adn’rhial clansts. (live sen- 
tences showing that these clauses are equivalent to simple adjectives 
oradverbl (89,90.) 

Section V. — Select twelve of the following words, show how they 
are compounded, and derive their meaning from the meaning of their 
'component parts: hut, since, except, income, amontjst, Intireen, a/- 
thowjh, astray, perhaps, v'hither, yood-hye, toirards, forsooth, dispi(< , 
yosUny, boyhood, kinydom, comphx. 

Section VI. — Write full notes of a lesson on oac of the following 
subjects : — 

(ft) Interrogative pronouns. 

{h) Moods of verbs. 

(f) Analysis of a simple .sentence. 

^Section VII. — Write a letter descriptive of — 

((6) The plan of some large town. 

Or, {h) A visit to a factory. 

Or, (c) A ramble by a river* side. 

Or, (d) A day’s skating. (150.) 


SET ({. 

(7 Vo hours and a half (dhu'td for this paprr.) 

No abbreviation of less tlian three letters to Ijc used in imrsin^f or analysis, 
t'fiinlidates must not answer more Ilian y/ic question in each ol the Section& IV., V. . N I. 

COMTO.SITION. 

Write a letter descriptive of- - 
(1) The early signs of Spring. 

Or, (2) Some Museum with whicli you arc acquainted. 

Or, (3) Some act of kindness or heroism which you may liave wit- 
nessed. 

,, Or, (4) Some of the difficulties of a young teacher's life, (lo!).) 

Section T. - Uarse fully the words italicised in the following sen- 
tences (syuta.v i.s an essential part of parsing) : 

“Yet lire there still, wdio ran rcniemlnr well 
ffouj when a mountain-chief his huylc blew, 

/iofh fiehl and fore.st, dingle, and <lell, 

And solitary heath tlie siynal knew- ; 

And fast the faithful clan around him dme. 

What time the w arning note v'os keenly wound, 

What time aloft their kindnd. banner flew , 

While clamorous w'ar-pipes yelleil the gathering sound. 

And w'hile the Fiery Cross glanced, like a meteor, rouna.'’ 
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Section II. — Analyse the following sentences, making a table, show- 
ing in separate columns : — 

(1) The nature of the sentence. 

(2) (If dei)eii(lent) its relation to the principal sentencei 

(3) Subject. 

(4) Its enlargement (if any). 

(5) Predicate. 

(6) Its extensions (if any). 

(7) Object. 

(8) Its enlargement (if any). 

flow to deal with him was a puzzling question. 

While the lion and tiger were tearing each other, the jackal had 
run off into the jungle with the prey. 

“ Who .spills the foremost foeman’s life, 

His party conquers in the strife. ” 

“ If I suffer causeless wrong, 

Is then my selfish rage so strong. 

My sense of public weal so low, 

I'hat for mere vengeance on a fotJ 
Tliose cords of love 1 should unbind 
AVTiich knit my country and my kind ? ” 

Section 111. — Select and classify the pronouns, conjunctions, and 
adverbs in the sentences given above. 

Section IV. — 1. Write out rules for the spelling of those classes 
of words which include receiving, judf/?/icnt, changrrtble, so far as 
relates to the part of the word printed in italic type. 

2. l^xplain the terms reflexive, indefinite, and show in what sense 
they arc applied to some of the parts of speech. (25.) 

3. Explain the term subjunctive mood, and give examples of it.': 
use.s. (80.) 

Section V. - 1. Show that the following words may represent two oi 
more parts of speecdi : ufxt, midvi'f till, hij^ that, Ukw 

2. Derive tlie following wonls : rovu/q/r, ahjehru^ 

llf'oiirdjihjtf dhrora/j ptrat/r, 

3. (Jive a noun, an adjective, ami a verb, formed from each ot tb* 

following Latin words : w deo, Kcriho, n rto^ tluco^ dlco. (ISl.) 

Section >’I. — 1. State whetlier the concords in the folloxving sen 
tenees are incorrect, and give the ])roper rule of concord in eaui 
case: — (70.) 

Neither she nor James were there. 

Kither Mary or .lane must fetch me their rake. 

Scott’s ‘Tales of a (Irandfatlier' were written for his grandchildren, 

2. Explain the terms metaphor, simile, and give appopriate cx 
Ainples. (174.) 

3. (Jive examples of defective English verbs, and show how the 
deliciencies are supplied. (53.) 
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SKT H. 

Section V. — 1. Whut attempts have been maile to elassify tlie 
Eiitrlisli ili-cgular verl)s? Supply a brief classitieil list of tliesu verbs. 
43.) 

2. ^VIlat are partieiplcs, aiul to wliat uses are they applieil iu the 
'ormation of rHiiiteiiees ? (40.) 

Section VI. — 1. Ilow do you distinguish between adverbs ami 
jonj unctions, advei bs and prepositions, adverbs anil adjectives ? ( 1 02. ) 

2. Give instanees of the employment of adverlnid and prepositional 
dirases, and classify them according to their nuattiui/. (00.) 

Section Vll. — Account historically for the presence of so many 
*vords of foreign origin in tlie English language. (204.) 

SET I. 

Section 1.— -I’arsc tlic words iu italics in the following passages: — 

“The nionareh saw, and shook. 

And ))ade no vwir rejoice ; 

All l)loodless waxed his look, 

And tremulous his roin : 

Let the men of lore ajijmtr, 

The irlsdsf of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear 
Thdt mar our royal mirth.” 

hJnri/ is of all crimes the hascsf : for malice ami anger are appeased 
Aith benefits, but i*nvy is exasperated, as airyimj to fortunate ))ersons 
lo/h tlieir power and their wish to do tjooif. 

Wh'itc the liist ])assage in simple ]nose. (177.) 

Section H. Analyse tlie following passages : 

“ Vet time may diminish the pain : 

'riie flower and the .shrub and the tree, 

Which I reaied for her jdeasme in vain, 

In time may have comfort for me.” 

After men have travelled through a fe\\ stiges in vice, .^hame for- 
sakes them ami turns back to wait upon the few virtues tlu-y have 
dill reniaiiiitig. 

Section 111. — (live tlie author, ami name of poem from wiiich taken, 
)f some (not more than six) of the following lines : - 

A ])rimro.se by a river’s brim. 

Some village .Ham])den that with d.auiitless brea.>t. 

Wc watched her breathing through the night. 

0 Solitude ! where are the charms. 

3'he world was all before them where to choose. 

He prayeth best, who loveth be.st all things both groat and small. 
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Our glorious Seiupor Kadcni, the banner of our pride. 

The (piality of mercy is not strained. 

0 woman ! in our hours of east;. 

Higher still and higher from the eai-tli thou spriiigest. 

'riiere are seven pillars of fjothh; mould. ^ 

Now’s the day and now’s the hour. 

Section IV. - Classify in parallel columns - 

i. The following nouns as common, proper, collective, abstract, w 
in any other way : Moh^ aliafp, mail, William, maUl-sn'rant , aniiif, 
Ilimia, auiif, scuaorn, parent, authoimx, pride, riven, dream, Jloik, 
drwjon. (9.) 

Or, 2. The following pronouns as personal, relative, interrogative, 
possessive, or in any other way: Mine, this, each, irho, that, vhat, 
any, she, all, ire, himself, whatever. (24.) 

Or, 3. The following verbs as tmnsitive or intransitive, regular or 
irregular, weak or strong, or in any other way : Fetrh, ran, her, 
rtyard, speak, come, hniaj, qo, sinq, hecome, hanq, do, irill, carrif. 
(.‘15. ) 

Section V.- 1. Write <lown the comparative and superlative 

degrees of old., had, much, late, fat, wilful, amiable, clumsy, decent. 
Name some comparatives and superlatives that have no positive 

m.) 

Or, 2. 'Pile past tenses ami passive participles of the vcu'hs heqiii, 
stinq, hear, speak, tread, drive, swear, smite. Name also some defeti- 
tive verbs. (53.) 

Or, 3. 'I’hc meaning of the Latin prepositions ante, prw, and suh, 
used in composition as prefixes, with examples of each meaning. 
(107.) 

Section YT. — Write full notes of a lesson on one of the following 
subjects ; {a) Abstract nouns ; {h) Prepositions of place ; (r) Analysis 
of sentences containing adjective clauses. 

Section VII.- Wiitc a letter descriptive of— {a) Some manufactur- 
ing process ; {h) The locality of your town or village ; (r) The story of 
({race Darling; {d) The IVince of Wales’s visit to India. (150.) 

Underline in the letter any words you know to be of Latin origin. 


THE end. 


Printed liy T .md A. Constable, PriiiftTs to Her 5laje.'>ty, 
at the Kdiuhurgh University Press. 










